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Many are the wild and thrilling stories 
that have been told of the perils encoun- 
tered by travellers who have had to pass 
through forests and over plains haunted by 
bands of bloodthirsty and ferocious wolves. 
When the biting cold of winter prevails in 
the forests of the Alps, the Pyrenees, or 
other mountainous regions, bands of these 
fierce creatures descend in search of prey, 
and are the terror of the inhabitants of 
those districts liable to their assaults. The 
engraving on first page vividly illustrates the 
habits of these wild aniinals, and woe to the 
unfortunate man or beast that chances to 
ome in their way! The terror of such a 
scene may well be imagined; the long 
sweeps of snowy pathway, shaded by the 
dark dense woods on either side, the cold 
and pitiless sky of winter, which, whether 


‘Clear and lighted by moon and stars, or 


Overcast and gray with sombre clouds 
freighted with wind and snow, seems to the 
belated traveller to have no mercy in its 


-depths—and ringing out on the chilling air 


the dreadful and too well-known cry of 
howling wolves. He knows, as he lashes 
his horses into still greater speed, and ex- 
amines his rifle to make sure that it is ready 
for use if necessary, that it will bea race for 
life or death, and he sets his teeth hard to- 
gether with the firmness of desperation as 
he looks ahead over the snowy road. 

On, on they come, with panting breath 
and lolling crimson tongues, their terrible 
eyes glaring like coals of fire with the heat 
of their ferocity. No mercy in those cruel 
fangs, and the frightened horses, instinct- 
ively understanding the danger, plunge 
madly onward toward the village dimly 
outlined in the distance, where lies safety 
for them and for their master. The wolves 
know, too, that their time is short. THun- 
ger makes them bold, and they press on, 
howling now and then like a company of 
demons from the under-world. The tray- 
eller glances around and sees the foremost 
one, the leader in the raid, close to his side, 


_ and almost ready to leap upon the sleigh. 


+ 


It is the work of an instant to take aim and 
fire, and the maddened beast falls on the 
snow, which reddens with its blood. Fora 
moment,.a precious moment, the whole 


’ pack is delayed by the prostrate wolf, and 


the distance between the wolves and the 
sleigh is slightly increased by this welcome 


- hesitation. But it is only for a moment, 


and then with renewed vigor and ferocity 


they rush on after their longed-for prey, 
while the straining horses can scarcely 
maintain the tremendous pace at which 
they have been springing forward, inspired 
by their own wild fear and by the unsparing 
hand of their master, who shouts to them 
in frenzied accents as he lashes them on 
toward the haven of safety. 

Another wolf is despatched by the unerr- 
ing rifle, another momentary pause is made 
by the greedy pack, and then comes the last 
sharp struggle that will decide the fate of 
man and horses. The village looms near, 
yes, close at hand—a film as of death itself 
almost blots out the traveller’s vision, and 
with all the frightful yet wonderful energy 
of despair he makes one last effort. Thank 
God! the village street is gained, the demon 
pack slinks back to the forest depths, and 
the breathless, almost fainting hero of the 
chase stands beside his reeking, trembling 
horses and relates by snatches to a sympa- 
thizing audience the history of his terrible 
ride, 

Such is one of the scenes sometimes 
enacted in the wilds of various countries 
where wolves often abound and hunt the 
deer and other wild animals, also commit- 
ting ravages to no small extent upon sheep 
and calves, and, more rarely, upon full- 
grown oxeh. It is only when rendered 
desperate by hunger that man is made the 
object of their fury, for the wolf is a cow- 
ardly animal by nature, and will creep 
stealthily towards sheepfolds and farm- 
buildings by night, only to be frightened 
away by the bark of a watchdog or the 
stray shot from arifle. But when forced 
te defend itself, it turns upon its assailant 
with great force; nor is it easy to trap it, as 
it is gifted by nature with extreme caution, 
and apparently comprehends the plans of 
its foes, when embodied in a trap, nearly as 
well as they do themselves Certainly, it 
appears to be aware of the end and aim of 
such machines, and to shake its head most 
wisely over the whole contrivance, in su- 
preme derision of the expectation on the 
part of the human inventor that members 
of its species would be foolish enough to 
voluntarily put themselves in its power. 
Sometimes a wary wolf, tempted by the 
savory and acceptable morsel held out as an 
inducement to self-destruction, will manage 
to make sure of it in such a way as to es- 
cape all injury to himself. 

The wolves of Europe and Asia vary 
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The Cinvamon Tree. 


somewhat in their appearance, though not 
to any great degree. Those of France are 
usually browner and smaller than those of 
Germany; the Russian variety are of larger 
size and have longer hair; the Alpine 
wolves are sinall and of a brownish-gray, 
while those of Italy and Turkey are of a 
tawny color. In the far northern countries 
the wolves become white in winter, and 
white specimens, considered to be albinos, 
are found in less frigid climates. The most 
remarkable European variety is the Black 
wolf, found in the Pyrenees and in Spain, 
which is of great size and strength. As 
the muleteers are engaged in driving strings 
of mules through the narrow passes of the 
Pyrenees, after evening comes on, they are 
often followed by the wolves, which fre- 
quently succeed in capturing some of the 
mules in defiance of all the care exercised 
by their drivers. 

In some portions of Europe wolves are 
still abundant, and they were once very nu- 
merous in Great Britain, the name for the 
first month of the year—January, or Wol/- 
month—being an indication of this fact. In 
some of the wilder and uninhabited regions, 
places of refuge from the wolves were erect- 
ed for the benefit of travellers, and the sen- 
tence passed against criminals was rendered 
void by King Edgar on condition that they 
should produce a certain number of wolves’ 
tongues. Possession of lands in Derbyshire 
was also granted on condition that the occu- 
pants should kill these fierce and trouble- 
some animals. Although we have no facts 
which enable us to determine at just what 
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period wolves were exterminated in Eng- 
land, it is probable that they ceased to exist 
there at the close of the fifteenth century, 
while in Seotland they continued to be trou- 
blesome to the end of the sixteenth century. 
It is said that Sir Ewen Cameron, of Loch- 
iel, killed the last wolf in Scotland in 1680, 
but the creature existed in Ireland at a later 
date than that. 

There is little difference between the 
American wolves and those of the Old 
World; they have been considered as com- 
posed of several varieties, but by some nat- 
uralists are classed together as one species, 
distinguished from the Common wolf by 
several minor peculiarities. The Gray wolf 
exists in considerable numbers in some 
parts of North America, and is the only va- 
riety found in Canada. On the immense 
prairies of the West packs of wolves often 
prowl around herds of buffalos, afraid to 
attack stronger members of the flock, but 
ready to fall upon any weaker one that may 
linger behind the others, For cunning and 
sagacity the Gray wolf has no superior 
among the European varieties, and has dis- 
played these qualities in quite a wonderful 
manner, having been known to bite off the 
cord close to the trigger of a set, gun, and 
then proceed to quietly devour the’ bait 
placed before the muzzle; and Alsd to draw 
up fishing lines set in a hole in the ice and 
satisfy its appetite with the fish thus pro- 
cured, at the expense ‘of the owner of the 
lines. The Prairie wolf, or Coyote of the 
Mexicans, is quite different, and more re- 
sembles the jackal. 


THE CINNAMON TREE. 


In Ceylon and the West Indies may be 
found the well-known and highly-prized cin- 
namon tree, whose value has been appreci- 
ated from the remotest antiquity. Mention 
is made of it in the Old Testament, and it 
is there spoken of by a name nearly the 
same as that which it now bears in almost 
all languages. The tree belongs to the 
natural order Lauruceae, but was formerly 
included in Laurus, and there are quite a 
number of varieties found in the tropical 
and subtropical portions of the East. The 
finest cinnamon, however, is said to be 
yielded by the Cinnamomum Zeylanicum— 
formerly called Laurus Cinnamomum— 
which is mostly found in the island of Cey- 


lon, but which was introduced into the 
West Indies in 1782, in company with a 
number of other eastern plants, and is now 
cultivated there to a certain extent. 

The cinnamon tree grows toa height of 
from twenty to thirty feet, and will some- 
times measure a foot and a half in thickness, 
The bark is of a grayish-brown color exter- 
nally, and internally a yellowish-red. The 
leaves are from four to six inches long, oval 
in shape, with a blunt point, and are marked 
with three principal nerves; in taste they 
resemble cloves. The flowers, which are 
of asilken gray on the outside, are of a pale 
yellowish shade internally, and the fruit is 
not unlike an acorn in shape and color. 
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In Ceylon there are two seasons for the 
cinnamon harvest, the first beginning in 
April, and the second in November; the for- 
mer being the time when the greatest crop 
is secured. The branches of from three to 
five years’ growth are cut down, the outer 
skin is scraped off, and the bark is then slit 
up lengthwise with a knife, and loosened 
by degrees, until it can be removed. The 
slices thus obtained are then exposed to the 
heat of the sun, and asit dries it curls up 


thinnest pieces, is exquisitely fragrant, and 
the taste at once pungent and aromatic, be- 
ing a mixture of sweetness and astringency. 
To cooks and confectioners its value as a 
condiment is well known, and its medicinal 
virtues are by ne means insignificant, its 
action being that of a tonic, stomachic and 
carminative. 

The excellence of cinnamon depends most- 
ly upon the essential oil which it contains, 
but oil of cassia is very often substituted for 
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into quills, the smaller of which are placed 
inside the larger, and the whole tied up in 
bundles weighing about eighty-eight pounds 
each. The cinnamon is examined and ar- 
ranged according to its quality, by persons 
appointed for that task, and who are for 
this reason obliged to taste and chew it, al- 
though in a short time it produces a painful 
effect upon their mouths and tongues. The 
very best cinnamon is prepared from the 
young branches of the tree, and particular- 
ly from many shoots which spring up around 
the stump after a tree has been cut down, 
and which are cut when they are about ten 
feet long, and of the thickness of a common 
walking-stick. The odor, especially of the 


the veritable oil of cinnamon; a substitution 
which may be readily detected by the muci- 
laginous taste of the cassia. The root of 
the cinnamon tree contains camphor, and 
the fruit yields a concrete oil, called Cinna- 
mon Suet, which is extremely fragrant, and 
in Ceylon was formerly fashioned into can- 
dies exclusively for the use of the king. 
Cassia is produced by another variety of 
Cinnamomum; and a species native to Coch- 
in China and Japan is said to yield a bark 
superior to even that of C. Zeylanicum. 
One variety of cinnamon, which is found at 
the height of, 8500 feet in the Sikkim Hima- 
Jaya, would seem to deserve a trial in places 
less favored than the tropics in vegetation. 
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The oil of cinnamon is usually prepared 
in Ceylon by grinding the coarsest pieces of 
cinnamon, soaking them in sea water for 
two or three days, and then distilling. By 
means of this process two oils are expressed, 
one lighter, and the other heavier, than 
water. The oil differs in color from yellow 
to a cherry-red, the yellow kind being held 
in the highest estimation, and considered 
best. The oil of cinnamon leaf is attained 
in Ceylon from the leaves by a process simi- 
lar to the one we have already described, 
and is an article of commerce under the 
name of clove oil, which it strongly resem- 
bles in odor. Cinnamon water is gained by 
pouring water on the cinnamon and distill- 
ing a large quantity, or by diffusing the oil 
of cinnamon through water with the aid of 
sugar or carbonate of magnesia. Spirit of 
cinnamon results from acting upon cinnamon 
by soaking the bark in spirits of wine and 
straining. 

The island of Ceylon, where thrives the 
rare and valuable cinnamon tree, represent- 
ed in the engraving on page 208, is one of 
the most beautiful spots in the world. No 
scenery could be more enchanting than that 
of Ceylon, and as its verdant shores rise 
from the ocean clothed with all the luxuri- 
ance of tropical vegetation, it seems to the 
beholder like some fairy realm of pleasure 
where all is beauty, and the heart might 
have no wish ungratified. Hills ‘draped 
with forests of perennial green’ tower from 
height to height, and are lost, at last, in the 
clouds and rolling mists of heaven. Below, 
a sea of sparkling blue frets and dashes 
against the craggy rocks that are seen at in- 
tervals along the coast, and the golden sands 
of the beach are shaded by groves of lordly 
palm-trees. The shape of Ceylon resembles 
that of a pear, but those who dwell there 
have found a more poetical comparison 
when they liken it to one of their own elon- 
gated pearls, About four-fifths of the island 
is composed of undulating plains, and the 
remaining fifth is occupied by the mountain- 
zone of the central south, which reaches an 
elevation of from six to eight thousand feet 
above sea-level. The highest mountain in 
the range, Pedrotallagalla, reaches the height 
of 8280 feet, and the famous mountain called 
Adam’s Peak is 7420 feet high. 

The climate of Ceylon is more equable 
than that of India, and the utiful table- 
land of Neuera Ellia, which was first visited 


by Europeans in 1826, is now a favorite re- 
sort for invalids. Here the thermometer 
never rises above 70 degrees in the shade, 
while 62 degrees is the usual temperature; 
and the nights are cool and refreshing. 

As might be expected from its delightful 
climate, the vegetation of Ceylon is of a 
beautiful order and tropic luxuriance. The 
lovely ixoras, erythrinas, buteas, jonesias, 
and other flowering shrubs bloom in the 
forests, and the tree-fern attains a height of 
twenty feet. On the highest ground, rhodo- 
dendrons grow to the size of timber trees, 
and the Coral tree, the Murutu, and the 
Jonesia asoca may be mentioned as among 
the most magnificent of the blossoming 
trees. Fig trees flourish in the vicinity of 
the temples, and in the forests, climbing 
plants of immense size and remarkable ap- 
pearance envelop the trees with a mass of 
parasitical foliage of marvellous growth. 
The different varieties of the Palm family 
are very noticeable; among these the cocoa- 
palm—of which there are immense numbers 
—the taliput, the palmyra—forming large 
forests in the northern portion of the island 
—and the jaggery palm, are the most extra- 
ordinary. Ninety varieties of timber trees 
are known, and among them the satinwood 
takes the highest rank, 

The gems of Ceylon are celebrated the 
world over, and have been famous from the 
earliest times. They are found in the great- 
est numbers in the plains at the base of the 
hills of Saffragam. Here are sapphire, 
rubies, the oriental topaz, garnets, ame- 
thysts, cinnamon stone and cat’s-eye, of 
which the gem considered most valuable is 
sapphire, One of these gems, found in 1853, 
was valued at more than £4000. The aver- 
age value of the precious stones found every 
year in Ceylon has been estimated to amount 
to £10,000, The famous pearl]-fishery in the 
Gulf of Manaar has long been celebrated, 
and from it a large annual income has been 
deriyed. Iron is also found in the island in 
such purity as to resemble silver, and in 
great quantities, while tin, anthracite and 
plumbago have been discovered, to add to 
the treasures of this favored isle. 

Ceylon, under a proper form of govern- 
ment, and with an enterprising race, would 
become the garden of the world. The Eng- 
lish have for a long time desired the island 
and mean to have it some day if possible, 
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ENGLISH DOCK-YARDS AND DOCKS. 


Among the English towns which have 
been selected as the sites of the royal dock- 
yards, Woolwich may be mentioned, which 
is a market town in Kent, and also the seat 
of the principal government arsenal of 
Great Britain. Situated on the southern 
bank of the Thames, and nine miles from 
London in an easterly direction, the town 
extends along the bank of the river for two 
miles, and reaches back from the river for 
half a mile, to the brow of the hill, where 
are the Royal Artillery Barracks and Hos- 


though it is but fair to add that the truth 
of this assertion has been questioned. In 
1751 the Royal George was built at Wool- 
wich, and in later times a number of the 
largest ships in the navy have been launched 
from it. The yard includes extensive dry 
docks, and a basin four hundred feet long 
by three hundred feet wide, and is fitted up 
with the utmost care, containing in every 
department the newest and most valuable 
inventions human ingenuity has been able 
to devise in connection with shipping inter- 
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pital. Regarded as a whole, Woolwich is 
not at all remarkable for beauty of situation 
or architecture, but its southern suburbs 
are finely laid out, and present a handsome 
appearance. There are the usual number 
of churches, schools, theatres, etc., and its 
many business interests render it a place of 
very great importance. Here are a royal 
dock-yard, and government manufacturing 
establishments for producing every variety 
of the munitions of war except gunpowder; 
and Woolwich is the centre of a great trade 
in naval and military stores. As early as 
1515 a royal dock-yard was in existence 
here, and the famous ship Henrye Grace de 
Dieu, which had the honor of conveying 
Henry VIII. to the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, is reputed to have been built here, 


ests. A good view of Woolwich dock-yards 
is given on this page. 

The Royal Arsenal at Woolwich is the 
most extensive in Great Britain, and not 
only contains the greatest quantity of all 
kinds of war material—such as shot, shells, 
cannon, etec.—but also includes establish- 
ments for manufacturing them, and for the 
construction of gun-carriages, and the prep- 
aration of ammunition for cannon and 
small arms, The three departments where 
these industries are carried on are called the 
Gun Factories, Carriage Department and 
Laboratory. The Royal Military Academy, 
for the education of cadets intended for the 
Artillery and Engineers, is situated on the 
common south of the town. 

There are also royal dock-yards estab- 
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lished at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Sheerness, 
Chatham, and Deptford or Pembroke. Each 
of these establishments comprises slips on 
which the ships are built, sheds under 
which they are finished, docks in which 
they are kept, and everything necessary for 
rigging them out for sea. Boat-building 
and mast-making are also engaged in; and 
in some, though not all of the yards, rope- 
making, sail-making, anchor-forging, block- 
making, and other manufacturing opera- 
tions connected with the storing of guns 
and other munitions of war. Some of the 
yards include large establishments for vict- 
ualling the navy; some for supplying sea- 
men’s clothing and necessaries; some for 
repairing steam-machinery for war-steam- 
ers; one, for making the most of the arti- 
cles in copper and brass required by the 
navy. Since the creation of a steam-navy, 
and the large substitution of iron for wood 
in ship-building, an increasing proportion 
of the royal ships are built in private 
yards. 

All the dock-yards are under the Admi- 
talty, and each is governed by a distinct set 
of officers responsible only to that depart- 
ment. The chief officer, called the super- 
intendent, is usually an admiral, but some- 
times only a captain; and the office is con- 
sidered an honorable recognition of past 
services. The superintendent has control 
of all the other officers, and all the artificers 
and laborers employed; examines the ac- 
counts, authorizes the payments, and is re- 
sponsible for the stores. 

When a new ship is to be built, or other 
work executed, the superintendent receives 
general instructions from the Admiralty, 
while special instructions are conveyed to 
other officers more immediately concerned 
with the actual working. In those yards 
where steam-maehinery is repaired and fit- 
ted, engineers form an important part of 
the establishment. The artisans of the 
dock-yards include shipwrights, calkers, 
joiners, sawyers, smiths, millwrights, block- 
makers, riggers, sail-makers, rope-makers, 
ete., and under these is a large body of 
laborers. 

The grand series of docks at London is 
well worthy of the attention of the visitor, 
illustrating as they do, more powerfully 
than words, the mighty commercial inter- 
ests that centre here. The trade of London 
suffered much from thieves and depreda- 
tors previous to the establishment of the 
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Thames police and of the docks, Finally, 
the West India merchants, who were the 
greatest sufferers from pillage, resolved to 
have docks for their own trade, and they 
were powerful enough to get the bill for the 
construction of the West India docks passed 
in 1799. Some time in the next year—1800— 
other merchants succeeded in passing a bill 
for the establishment of the London dock, 
and the necessary legislation for the East 
India docks took effect in 1803. The Com- 
mercial docks and St. Katherine’s docks 
were afterward established, as also the 
Limehouse, Victoria and Grand Surrey 
docks. A great excitement was caused by 
the idea of the supposed diversion of the 
shipping from the river to the docks, and 
the sum demanded as compensation—aside 
from the purchase of lands and houses, 
which cost the proprietors of the London 
docks an enormous sum — was nearly 
£4,000,000. But this exorbitant demand 
was not granted, only £677,382 being paid, 
and the remainder disallowed, 

Although each dock has its separate pe- 
culiarities, they may all be described as 
basins for the reception. of shipping, sur- 
rounded by warehouses and encircled by 
walls, The St. Katherine’s docks lie just 
below the tower of London, and they differ 
in appearance in many respeets from the 
other docks. Beauty has been considered 
secondary to usefulness, and there are here 
no spacious quays, nor long ranges of ware- 
houses; and though the area enclosed is 
large, the place has a crowded and confined 
look, But the warehouses atone in height 
and depth for what they lack in length, 
They are six stories high, and are massive 
and capacious, while the vaults below are 
of great extent. The ground floors of the 
warehouses toward the docks are eighteen 
feet high, open, and upheld by pillars; a 
contrivance whereby labor and space are 
saved, since vessels in the docks can come 
close to the warehouses, and discharge their 
cargoes into them, without the necessity of 
having the goods laid down on a quay in 
their transit. The two docks can accommo- 
date from 150 to 160 ships, besides craft, 
The lock leading from the river is nearly 
two hundred feet long and forty-five broad, 
and is crossed by a swing bridge. The 
depth of water at spring tides is twenty- 
eight feet in the lock, and thus ships of 
many hundred tons can come up the river 
and be admitted to the docks, 
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THE TWO PETS. 


Willie and Tony were nearly ready to re- 
tire for the night; both were tired and 
sleepy, and the darkness was coming on 
earlier than usual, for the day had been 
Cloudy. Willie was the little son of the 


sweet childish slumber, Tony did not relin- 
quish his charge, but, mounted upon a 
chair close to the side of Willie’s crib, he 
would sleep, as it were, “with one eye 
open,” ready to give warning of the slight- 
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THE TWO PETS, 


richest man in Allenville, and Tony was 
tis dog. The two were almost inseparable, 
and there never was a firmer, truer friend, 
according to his gifts, than Tony always 
proved himself to be to his small master, 
whom he guarded jealously from morning 
till night. And when night came and Wil- 
lie’s two bright brown eyes were closed in 


est disturbance, In fact, Tony sppeared to 
have but one object in life, and “hat was te 
take care of Willie: and that he fe't himself 
fully equal to the task, small dog though he 
was, his proud and self-satisfied air attested, 
On the day of which we write Tony had 
had quite an adventure, and he gravely 
thought it over to himself as he lay upom 
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the rug watching Willie’s mother prepare 
him for bed, for she would not entrust her 
darling to the care of servants at night, 
thinking it her greatest pleasure to sing to 
him in her soft sweet voice some well-loved 
hymn, after listening to his lisping prayer. 
At such times Tony evidently enjoyed the 
scene with all his heart, for next to Willie 
he loved and admired Willie’s mother, But 
on this evening he was not his usual self at 
all. Something seemed to puzzle and per- 
plex him, and he buried his head in his 
paws in a way quite unlike his ordinary 
manner, 

That morning quite early, as Tony was 
sitting close by the back gate for a few mo- 
ments, a man came towards him who had a 
decidedly unpleasant look about the eyes, 
and began to call the dog to him in a very 
soft coaxing voice. But it was not Tony’s 
custom to take much notice of strangers, 
and though he felt constrained by the laws 
of civility, being a wellbred dog, to acknowl- 
edge the apparently friendly greeting by a 
wag of his tail, he would not take a step to- 
ward the man. Finding that all his efforts 
were in vain, he at last came nearer to Tony, 
and after casting a swift glance around, as 
if to see if any one were looking, he took a 
small package from his pocket, and tearing 
it open began to throw some very tempting 
morsels of meat at Tony’s feet. Now it was 
so early that Tony had had no breakfast, 
having run down stairs, as was his daily 
habit, to get a mouthful of fresh air while 
Willie was taking his morning bath, and 
the savory bits thus placed under his nose 
were just what he most liked. The temp- 
tation was strong, but the dog felt a suspi- 
cious prejudice against the hand that gave 
80 liberally, and though he cast wishful 
glances at the meat, he would not touch it 
with the stranger looking on. Muttering a 
rough oath, the man turned and sauntered 
toward the street corner near by. Tony 
watched the retreating figure narrowly, and 
as soon as it disappeared around the corner 
he turned his attention to the repast pro- 
vided for him upon the sidewalk, But 
alas for poor Tony’s hopes! Just as he was 
about to regale himself a huge lean mastiff 
sprang from some hiding-place, and with 
speed almost miraculous devoured every 
atom of Tony’s feast, then dashed away as 
suddenly as he came. Tony licked his 


chops with a pensive air, and lo! the liberal 
stranger appeared again around the corner. 
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Seeing no traces of the meat, and Tony 
thus engaged, his face lighted up witha 
smile of triumph, and saying, ‘‘Good dog! 
Good dog!” he passed lightly on, humming 
a tune, 

Tony looked after the man with eyes that 
seemed to say, ‘* You’re mistaken, sir, if 
you think I have eaten your meat!” and 
then scampered off to get his breakfast in- 
doors, as usual. It was of this mysterious 
adventure that Tony was thinking while 
Willie was lisping out his nightly prayer, 
and Mrs, Warron was singing her nightly: 
hymn. But, reflect as much as he might, 
he could not explain the matter to his own 
satisfaction, and at last gave it up witha 
decisive shake of the head, as much as to 
say, “‘No use! better attend to Willie!’ 
Accordingly, he took his accustomed place 
in the chair by the side of Willie’s crib, and 
soon both child and dog were fast asleep, 
After seeing her darling safely into dream- 
land, Mrs. Warron stole gently from the 
room to leave Willie and Tony to undis- 
turbed repose for the rest of the evening, 
as usual, allowing the door of the room to 
remain open so that she might hear if Wil. 
lie should cry out for anything. 

Now there was a large window in Willie’s 
room which was composed of two glass 
doors, and these opened upon the top of a 
piazza which ran alorg one side of the 
house. The moments passed by; company 
engrossed Mrs. Warron’s attention in the 
parlor,and the gloom of the moonless,starless 
night increased as a dense fog settled over 
the village and made all outlines appear in- 
distinct. Someone passing around the cor- 
ner of Mr. Warron’s house saw or discoy- 
ered a horse and carriage standing in the 
shadow, but gave the fact only a hurried 
notice. But no one saw the figure of a 
man stealing toward the side piazza, no one 
gave the alarm as he mounted, by means of 
ready contrivances, to the top of the veran- 
da, and then glided noiselessly to the large 
window we have already mentioned, the 
compartments of which opened without 
sound to his touch. Here the intruder 
stopped and listened. Nothing was audible 
save the ticking of the clock on the mantel. 
Evidently there were no occupants of the 
room except such as slept deeply. Drawing 
a handkerchief from his pocket which emit- 
ted a sickly odor, the man crept forward 
with the greatest caution, directing his-steps 
toward that side of Willie’s couch which 
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was opposite toTony. The soft carpet gave 


forth no sound of footsteps, and child and 
dog still slepton. The handkerchief was 
lightly laid next the cheek of unconscious 
Willie, whose regular breathing grew heav- 
ier, while the sickening odor began to be 
perceptible in the room. 

Tony stirred uneasily and growled in his 
sleep. The man heard it, and his heart 
stood still with terror; but he was desperate 
and rash; he had risked all in his wicked 
enterprise, and would not give it up easily. 
He had not counted on the dog’s presence, 
but had supposed him to be effectually dis- 
posed of, and had not noticed him curled 
up in a little brown heap in the chair by 
the bedside. He stood irresolute for only a 
second, and then, finding that the dog was 
quiet, he leaned forward, ascertained the 
position of the child, and quick as thought 
pressed the handkerchief tightly to his 
mouth, while he lifted him from the couch 
and strode toward the window. So great a 
change could not be effected without some 
slight sound, and Willie’s very low cry, 
though smothered in the handkerchief, was 
enough to rouse Tony, who pricked up his 
ears, sprang to his feet, and growled again; 


then flew to the rescue, barking and growl- 
ing. The man had reached the window 


and endeavored to close it, and so bar Tony 
from following him. Poor, brave little 
Tony had one leg shut in between the two 
glass doors in such a way that it gave him 
the greatest agony, and his howls of rage 
and anguish rang out anew. At this mo- 
ment Mr, Warron came running up stairs; 
the villain who had planned Willie’s abduc- 
tion heard him, made a misstep in his haste 
to escape, and fell, breaking his leg, while 
Willie, quite wonderfully, escaped all in- 
jury. Tony was quickly released from his 
torture, and the whole mystery was soon 
explained. The helpless villain in the 
yard confessed that he had intended to carry 
Willie away, hoping to get a great reward 
from Mr. Warron for returning him after a 
short time. Willie himself was cried over 
and kissed, as might be expected, and Tony 
was tenderly cared for; and from that hour 
he became the priceless pet of the family, a 
dog whose equal, in their opinion, could 
not be found. Herewith we present our 
readers with a faithful picture of “ the two 
pets,’’ Willie and Tony. 


CHINESE PECULIARITIES. 


That the ‘‘heathen Chinee”’ is ‘‘pecu- 
liar,’ decidedly so, in European and Amer- 
ican eyes, need not be asserted again, since 
that fact has become a matter of history, 
and has been embalmed in the inimitable 
verse of our gifted contemporary, whose 
well-known language we have quoted above. 
Volumes might be written upon the pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the Chinaman 
from his more civilized brethren across the 
water, and yet there would remain “the 
half untold.”” We can only glance at a few 
prominent habits and characteristics in this 
limited space, first calling the attention of 
the reader to the fine engraving on page 215, 
of the seaport town of Amoy, situated on a 
sinall island of like name, in the provinee 
of Fo-kien. This place is one of the princi- 
pal commercial centres of the East, and is 
divided into an outer and inner town, with 
an outer and inner harbor, the entrance to 
the first, and also to the inner town itself, be- 
ing very thoroughly fortified. The place was 
captured by the British in 1841, and by the 


treaty of Nan-king permission was granted 
for a British consul and British subjects to 
reside there. Smuggling, as might be ex- 
pected, is much indulged in here, and the 
town has been described as one of the dirti- 
est in the world. 

We are all familiar with the personal ap- 
pearance of a Chinaman, whose greatest 
oddity is his mode of wearing his hair in 
the “ tail’ prescribed by inexorable custom; 
and this favorite appendage plays quite an 
important part in Chinese etiquette. It is 
considered an indication of respect to let the 
tail hang at full length, and if a Chinaman 
should address an equal without allowing it 
to hang down his back, he would be looked 
upon as being as much of a boor as would 
an American who should walk into a modern 
drawing-room without taking off his hat. 
While at work, the long tail is wound 
around the head for convenience’s sake, but 
on the approach of a superior it is suddenly 
shaken down. 

The hair of the Chinese women is not 
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Chinese Peculiarities. 


shaven, and when unmarried they allow it 


to hang down the back in a long queue sim- 


ilar to that worn by men; but after marriage 
itis arranged in amore fanciful manner. 
One favorite style of ornament for the hair 
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1s called “ butterfly’s wings,” and is formed 
of false hair fashioned into an imitation of 
an immense butterfly and worn on back of 
the head. There is, however, more than 
one fashion for feminine hair-dressing, and 
of the various styles each selects that which 
best suits her taste, One of the prevailing 
modes in Northern China is thus described: 
“ Here, it is dressed and gummed in the 
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form of an ingot of sycee silver, which is 


something in shape like a cream-jug, or an 


oval cup, wide at the top and narrow at the 
bottom, with a piece scooped out of the 
edge at each side, and with bright-colored 
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flowers fastened by, or stuck about with 
skewers and pins, that stand out like poreu- 
pine’s quills. Though their necks be ever 
so dirty, and theirfaces not much better, yet 
the hair must be as exquisitely trimmed 
and plastered, according to the local rage, 
as that in a wax model seen in a London 
barber’s shop-window.” 

The barbarously twisted and deformed 
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feet of the Chinese women, called by their 
admirers “golden lilies,” have been too 
often described and illustrated to call for 
any comment from us. Hideous as they 
appear to our eyes, they are regarded as very 
beautiful by the Chinese, and the poor pos- 
sessor of these tortured feet hobbles along 
painfully, made happy by the thought that 
no woman has smaller feet than she. What 
matter if locomotion is difficult and even 
dangerous, so long as the strictest require- 
ments of fashion have been complied with? 
And this tottering, almost helpless creature, 
with her tiny deformed feet, is not without 
her counterparts in her devotion on this 
side of the globe, though our purely fashion- 
able ladies show their worship of the goddess 
in a different way. 

Dress in China varies very much, accord- 
ing to the season of the year or the station 
of the individual; but the main features of 
the costume are similar both in different 
classes and with the two sexes, consisting 
of coat and trousers variously modified to 
suit circumstances. Among the wealthy 
and titled these dresses are often composed 
of the richest and most elegant materials, 
covered with exquisite embroidery, which 
for harmony of colors and rare execution 
cannot be equalledelsewhere. Therealsym- 
bol of social position in China, however is 
not the rich dress indulged in by those who 
can afford it, but is found in a small spheri- 
cal “button” of the size of a boy’s playing 
marble, displayed on the top of the cap. 
‘The various colors and materials of these 
buttons indicate the rank of the wearer, and 
to possess one is the great object of Chinese 
ambition, especially as rank is not heredi- 
tary and the desired prize cannot be bought 
or given by favor, but must be won bya 
successful encounter with a series of severe 
examinations. Great precautions are taken 
against deception in these examinations, 
but sometimes the utmost vigilance is out- 
witted by the candidates for higher honors, 
the most ingenious devices being resorted to 
in order to ascertain just what will be re- 
quired of them, so that there may be some 
previous preparation of essays, etc. 

Once the coveted button is gained, the 
happy possessor is exempted from military 
service, and from arrest by the police; he 
becomes at once-a member of the favored 
classes, and can become a candidate for yet 
higher privileges. In view of these facts it 
is not surprising that the greatest exertions 


are made toobtain so valuable aprize. The 
most distinguished posts in the kingdom are 
indicated by a peacock’s feather placed so 
that it falls down the side of the cap, and 
the various degrees in rank of those entitled 
to wear the feather are shown by the num- 
ber of ‘‘eyes’’ in the decoration, one with 
three eyes designating a position only infe- 
rior to that of the emperor. 

Two very important adjuncts for the 
Chinese are the fan and the lantern, with-' 
out which they would scarcely know how to! 
exist. All ranks and both sexes carry the 
fan, and are never seen without it, putting 
it to a variety of uses, and displaying it in 
paper, silk, satin, palmleaf, wood, feathers, 
horn or ivory, many specimens being of the 
most delicate and exquisite workmanship. 
There is also a great variety of shapes and 
construction among the lanterns, some of 
them really deserving the adjective ‘* won- 
derful’’ as descriptive of their arrangement. 
The famous festival called the Feast of 
Lanterns is a curious ceremony, or succes- 
sion of ceremonies, in which the most re- 
markable object is what is called the Great 
Dragon. The body of this Dragon consists 
of anumber of lanterns, each one of the 
size of a beer barrel, and having large lighted 
candles placed inside. Sometimes one hun- 
dred of these are used to form one Dragon, 
they being attached to each other, and an 
immense head with open jaws terminates 
one end, while a proportionately huge tail 
completes the other. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that the appearance of this curi- 
ous monster, as it is borne through the 
streets after dark, is extremely picturesque. 

Everybody knows about the Chinaman’s 
“chopsticks,” or the two small rods which 
are his substitutes for our own knife and 
fork. The Chinese name for these imple- 
ments of the tableis kwai-tsze, or nimble- 
lads, and they were formerly composed of 
bamboo, but are now made of wood, bone, 
ivory, andeven silver. The following de- 
scription of the manner in which they are 
used is sufficiently clear: ‘‘ One of them is 
taken much asa pen is held, except that, 
instead of being held by the thumb and fore- 
finger, it passes between the tips of the 
second and third fingers. This chopstick is 
always kept stationary. The second chop- 
stick is held lightly between the thumb and 
forefinger, and can be worked so as to press 
with its tip against the point of the other, 
and act after the manner of pincers.”” The 
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dexterity acquired in the use of the chop- 
sticks is quite wonderful, and the rapidity 
and precision displayed in handling them 
are certainly admirable. Those Chinamen 
who can afford it, usually carry a case for 
the chopsticks, suspended from the girdle, 
and composed of shagreen, tortoise-shell, or 
ivory. The more common contents of such 
a case are the two chopsticks, a knife, and 
a flat ivory toothpick, but if the owner be a 
rich man he will very likely have also a 
spoon for eating soup, a nice little quatrefoil 
saucer for soy,and a curious twopronged fork. 

The food of the Chinese differs according 
to the station of the individuals, the birds’- 
nest soup and rarely-flavored tea being cele- 
brated luxuries. A curious addition to the 
bill of fare which was offered to a guest by 
a Chinese officer, has been thus described: 
* On this occasion I met at his table with a 
peculiar dish, which I had never seen under 
the roof of any other host, though I was in- 
formed that it was not a monopoly of Mr. 
Le’s taste. 

“When our party of six had seated them- 
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selves at the centre table, my attention was 
attracted by a covered dish, something un- 
usual at a Chinese meal. On a certain sig- 
nal, the cover was removed, and presently 
the face of the table was covered with juve- 
nile crabs, which made their exodus from 
the dish with all possible rapidity. The 
crablets had been thrown into a plate of 
vinegar just as the company sat down, such 
an immersion making them more brisk and 
lively than usual. But the sprightly sport 
of the infant crabs was soon checked by 
each guest seizing which he could, dashing 
it into his mouth, and swallowing the whole 
morsel without ceremony. 

** Determined to do as the Chinese did, I 
tried this novelty also with one. With two 
I succeeded, finding the shell soft and gela- 
tinous, for they were tiny creatures, not 
more than a day or two old. But I was 
compelled to give in to the third, who had 
resolved to take vengeance, and gave my 
lower lip a nip so sharp and severe as to make 
me relinquish my hold, and likewise desist 
from any further experiment of this nature.’” 


A VISIT TO A GRAVEYARD. 


Translated from the German of Johann Vogl. 
BY FRANK LEIGH. 


At the grave-digger’s door a knocking began; 
‘Pray open your door, let me in, good man! 
‘Wide open the portal and bring out your staff, 
And show me a grave, the dearest by half.’’ 
’Twas a stranger who spoke; with a bristly beard 


And sun-browned face, he a soldier appeared. 


“Now who is the loved one thus deeply you mourn, y 
That by me to rest has been tenderly borne?” ‘ 
“?Tis my mother I seek; look closely at me, 

Have you forgotten? Martha’s son you see.’’ 

“ Heaven help me! how old, how brown and how tall! 

You and your kinfolk have I not known all? 

‘But follow me quickly, right here is the place 

Of which you asked me to show you the trace. 

‘Here peacefully sleeps, in her bed of soft earth, 

The dearly-loved mother who gave you birth.” 

There stood the wanderer, all speechless confessed, 

With his head bent low on his heaving breast; 

And mournfully gazed, as the hot tears fell fast 

Kissing the clods as her lips he’d kissed last. 

Not long had he stood there, when shaking his head, 

‘*My mother’s not here, good sexton,” he said. 

‘For how can a chamber so narrow, so cold, 

The warm, boundless love of a mother hold?” a cas 
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MISS ANDERSON’S RIGHT HAND. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue great house at Lakeville was all 
a-blaze with light, when Coroner Bradley 
walked up the avenue to fulfil his promise 
to Miss Anderson, and inform her that there 
had really been evidence enough discovered 
to warrant the arrest of young Creyton, and 
that he was safely lodged under the con- 
stable’s care. He had promised to commu- 
nicate with her immediately after the arrest, 
but had not intended to visit her until the 
next morning, owing to the lateness of the 
hour. Butin passing along the highway, 
at the rise of the hill, he saw the house 
lighted from basement to attic, and imme- 
diately turned his steps toward it, wisely 
concluding it was best to take the lady at 

her word. 

Miss Anderson was in the midst of her 
guests, a smiling brilliant woman of fashion, 
but she came promptly into the tibrary, 
where Mr. Bradley was shown upon his 
entrance. 

Coming from the dim room where he left 
the grave pale-faced prisoner, from the sim- 
ple home of Mary Creyton, no wonder Mr. 
Bradley put up a hand to shield his dazzled 
eyes, as Miss Anderson, in her brilliant even- 
ing dress, floated in to him. 

** What a magnificent creature!’ was his 
first inward ejaculation, and in a moment 
more, he added, ‘* what inimitable skill in 
dress !’’ 

The lady stood up before him in careless 
grace, yet all the while enjoying his surprise 
and admiration, and willing to give him 
time to gratify it. 

Simple untutored Mr. Bradley had never 
before been made aware of the fascinating 
witchery of a costly and exquisite toilet. 
His curious, delighted eye took in every de- 
tail, from the floating waves of rose-colored 


tulle, festooned here and there, from a glos- * 


sy white satin underskirt, by the bouquets 
of milky white lilies, with crystal pendants 
like wavering dewdrops, scintillating at 
every movement she made, to the frosty in- 
tricacy of berthe and sleeves, marvels each 


from some rare foreign lace-maker’s costly 
store. Lilies and dewdrops nestled at her 
breast, amidst lace and satin, and on either 
side the stately head. amidst the lustrous 
waves of dusky hair, bloomed a single blos- 
som, dazzling in its gleaming whiteness, 
and linked by achain of diamonds. Haughty 
throat, and still fair and gracefully-moulded 
arms, each bore their circlet of gems and 
gold, and the dainty fan, and the snowy 
satin slipper, each held its tiny jewels, 
strown wherever lavish art could find a 
place. 

Poor Mr. Bradley sat still and stared, as 
at a royal princess, quite forgetting what he 
had come to tell. She did not hurry him, 
but ringing the bell, ordered a glass of wine, 
aud a plate of cake for him, and stood her- 
self, slowly sipping spoonful by spoonful of 
a strawberry cream. 

*“Tsuppose you came to say something 
about that unfortunare affair, as you prom- 
ised you would,” said she, sweetly, when at 
length he seemed emerging from his daze of 
wondering admiration. ‘My poor little 
sunshade, I shall never use it again, not for 
the world! To think that it should go hunt- 
ing up evidences that had better have laid 
quiet forever.” 

** Nay, it is always a righteous deed which 
furthers the ends of justice. Cranstown 
cannot afford to have an unmolested mur- 
derer in its midst.”’ 

She started nervously, and shuddered. 

“Murderer! O Mr. Bradley, that is a 
dreadful word! Pray don’t use it again. 
You really can’t mean it.” 

** We have arrested Charlie Creyton. The 
pistol was found in his chamber.”’ 

“In his chamber! how very strange,” 
said Miss Anderson, slowly, with a genuine 
look of perplexed wonder on her face. 

“And more than that, the plate was miss- 
ing, and the one you found fits exactly into 
its place,”’ he continued, eagerly. 

** Wretched youth! can it be possible that 
he committed that terrible deed!’ And 
Miss Anderson stood before him, her gloved 
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hands clasped, her black eyelashes drooping 
down upon her cheek, her face full of melan- 
choly grief. 

‘*¥t is morally impossible for it to be 
otherwise. The crime was committed for 
gold. We found quite a sum in the identi- 
cal coin proved to have been delivered to the 
hermit, in the closet with the pistol.” 

“Then you believe him really guilty?” 

“Of course I do, There is positive evi- 
dence of 

** But a jury may discover discrepancies,” 
said she, musingly. 

** No indeed, I never knew a clearer case, 
There is no question of it. He will be 
convicted.” 

“And be sent to prison for the rest of his 
life. O, wretched, wretched boy!” 

“Tt is not manslaughter, madam, but 
murder. He will undoubtedly be hung,” 
said the coroner, emphatically. 

Those thick jetty lashes hid the tiger 
gleam of joy in the cold eyes, where the 
hypocritical voice said, sorrowfully: 

is very sad. Is the mother in reduced 
circumstances? I must go and see if I can 
help her any. For you see, Mr. Bradley, I 
feel quite guilty, so terribly guilty that it 
was my sunshade which ferrett@l out that 
fatal bit of metal.” 

* You give yourself undeserved reproach, 
my dear Miss Anderson. Rather congratu- 
late yourself that you are the instrument of 
bringing wickedness to light.” 

* But about the trial. MustI go? Pray, 
if it is possible, get me off. You stood by 
and saw it all; why must I have anything 
to do with it?” 

** You will only corroborate my statement, 
a very simple matter, which every one will 
be pleased to render as little annoying as 
possible.” 

“Perhaps something may transpire to 
change it all,” said Miss Anderson, hope- 
fully. 

“Nay, that is most improbable.” 

‘* Well, there is time enough for me to 
tremble, without making myself unhappy 
to-night. And my guests are missing me. 
Call and see me again, Mr. Bradley. Shan’t 
I give you another glass of wine before you 
go?” 

“‘Thank you, you have already been very 
generous. I should hardly have ventured 
here at so late an hour, but that I saw the 
house illuminated.” 

“T have a party of friends from town. 
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General H—— and his lady, the honorable 
governor, and one or two of his council, and 
a foreign diplomat or so. Good-night.’’ 

Mr. Bradley bowed himself out of sight 
of the magnificent woman, feeling as hon- 
ored as if he had just left a shrone-room. 

Miss Anderson went back to her guests, 
fairly radiant, her pale cheeks, though they 
lacked blush tints, yet somehow glowed 
through their pallor, from the exultant 
throbbing of the proud imperious heart, 
her vivid lips wreathed with smiles, her 
stately head carried with more haughty grace 
than before. 

Ray Dexter was among the guests, and 
hovering over a coquettish city belle with 
the utmost devotion. The hostess managed 
to draw him aside, and whisper: 

“ Take care, Ray, Kate Owen is only play- 
ing with you. Don’t let her think that you 
can be caught by such transparent snares, 
And mind you commit yourself to no one, 
You belong to some one else, you know.” 

Ray looked discontentedly into the fond 
smiling face, and asked: 

**To whom, I should like toknow? You 
wont accept me.”’ 

“But Amy shall!’ returned she, with 
earne -t tone, 

**She is past fathoming. I really believe, 
Miss Anderson, she will be stubborn to the 
end, That fellow has succeeded in bewitch- 
ing her.” 

“* That fellow’ is safely out of our way!’’ 
returned Miss Anderson, with fierce exulta- 
tion. “What do you think Mr. Bradley 
came to tell but now? That this Creyton 
has been arrested for that murder.” 

** What murder?” ejaculated Ray, in ut- 
ter amazement, . 

“There has been but one, has there?” 
said she, in as pettish atone as she ever 
used to him. 

“The poor old hermit! Good heavens, 
what motive could he have had?’ 

** You seem anxious to doubt it,”’ retorted 
she, stili more sharply. 

* Why, Iconfess, lamamazed. It seems 
so improbable,” replied Ray, shrinking a 
little at the glimpse he caught of her glitter- 


ing eyes, 


She saw it, and hastened to reply, care- 
lessly: 

**T know nothing about it beyond what 
Mr. Bradley tells me, that the hermit’s gold 
has been found in his possession, and that 
the proofs are such no one can doubt his 
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guilt. I confess, for all the horror of the 
thought, I could not help rejoicing that 
Amy’s eyes would discover his baseness. 
We may count upon a speedy wedding, Ray.” 

“How anxious you are for my marriage 
to some one else,’’ said the spoiled favorite, 
with a perverse glance into her eager face. 
“If it were you, I should be ready to curse 
the flight of time, rather than watch joyfully 


for your wedding-day.”’ 


She tried to smile in careless gayety, but 
the effort was a failure. 

**Is it wrong in me to be nervously anx- 
fous for you to be safely settled here?” 
asked she, in a deep passionate voice. 

_“No, to be sure it is not,’’ glancing 
around the elegant rooms with intense satis- 
faction. ‘And I ought to wish for it, teo. 
And since the only method is by coming in 
company with that foolish girl, so be it.” 

“‘Now I must give the signal for supper. 
General H—— will take me down, and you, 
Ray, must escort his lady. Be amiable 
now, aud discreet.’’ 

**T bow to your commands, fairest, where 
all are fair!’ replied Ray, kissing his hand 
to her. 

It was a gay evening, and not until after 
midnight was the house quiet again, and the 
company dispersed, the guests in their 
chambers, and the tired servants resting 
from their busy cares. 

Felice had disrobed her mistress of her 
rich evening-dress, and wrapped the dress- 
ing-gown around her, and then thankfully 
retired to her couch. 

Miss Anderson, however, had no mind for 
sleep. Her eye burned brightly, undimmed 
by all the revel. She was hot and fevered 
with inward excitement, and opening a win- 
dow, she drew forward the easy-chair, and 
sat down beside it. The room was dim, for 
she had extinguished all the candles but 
one, and the whole house was still and quiet. 
Leaning back her head, and folding her 
arms, Miss Anderson resigned herself to the 
misery of solitary self-communion. 

The eagerness of thought would not leave 
her lips quiet; they moved restlessly, their 
scarlet lines curving with slow siniles, or 
drawn down with evilsneers. Presently the 
thoughts within bubbled over into speech. 

‘So far Iam safe! So far my plans ma- 
ture beyond even my wildest hopes. But 
O, how slow the fruition of these years of 
waiting and watching! I think these in- 


_ ward fires are wearing me out. I was so 


proud once of my strong will, my iron en- 
durance, and now every little opposition 
chafes me into fury, frets me almost to mad- 
ness. I donot sleep either, as I used. O, 
what a relief when I am safe and can rest! 
It cannot be long, for events mature rapidly, 
and all favorably, all but the girl’s obstinacy. 
But that will surely be conquered now. 
She will not care to follow her lover to the 
scaffold. To think it should be he of all 
others, tomar my plans. Ifhe had dreamed 
what it would cost to cross my path! Yet 
itis safer and better so, father and son, 
securely out of my light, out of Ray’s path! 
Better so, better so! It was the only way.’’ 

But while she spoke, she lifted her right 
arm, and looked, half askance, with a wild 
eerie terror in her eyes, at the hand—that 
fair right hand, which always seemed such 
a source of mingled dread and warning to 
her. Andas she gazed, the dark shadow 
overspread her eyes, and crept along her 
face, leaving it horror-struck, and of deadly 
whiteness, and in a moment the lips, those 
matchless crimson lips, grew stiff, and of a 
dull frozen blue, drawing away from the 
pearly teeth with an expression almost 
idiotic. Fora moment the spell was upon 
her, and she sat there, cowering like a lost 
spirit in the presence of its judge, unable 
to move or speak, 

Then with a desperate effort, she roused 
herself, gasping frightfully while the flecks 
of foam specked her lips, and tottered to he 
feet, clasping both hands to her head. Sb 
rushed across the room, poured out a glass 
of wine into a slender crystal bauble, spill- 
ing half of it over the silver salver on which 
the decanter stood, and using the left hand, 
raised it to her mouth and drank, with fran- 
tic convulsive gasps between each swallow. 
The color drifted slowly but steadily back 
to her lips, the glaze of horror died off fron. 
her eyes, her face returned to its natural ex 
pression, and sinking nerveless and power- 
less into a chair, she exclaimed: 

“That wedding must not be postponed a 
day, no, nor an hour. O, to have Ray safe- 
ly here, to be able to tell him all! He will 
take care of me then—for it grows upon me, 
I know it, I see it, every attack is harder to 
overcome than the last. If I can only have 
rest, and be free from this torturing strain 
upon my mind!’ 

As she muttered this, she moved slowly 
toward the window to close it. She paused 
abruptly, and stood gazing through the win- 
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dow, growing rigid and stony again. There 
in the dimness was the clear outline of a 
form, for all a shadowy cloud around and 
about it, clear and distinct, and what light 
there was in the room seemed to gather in 
one broad ray, and pour itself upon the face 
—a face which through the mists shone 
spectra) and eerie—and it was the face of 
the murdered hermit! One thin shadowy 
hand was raised, pointing towards the ghast- 
ly face staring out upon him, in solemn 
warning. 

Miss Anderson’s wild shriek rang out 
through the silent house, startling the heavi- 
est sleeper from his couch. There was in- 
stant stir and bustle without. Felice came 
rushing into the room, and nearly stumbled 
over the prostrate senseless form of her mis- 
tress. Miss Anderson, for the first time in 
her life, had fainted entirely away. 


CIIAPTER XI. 


Mary CreytToy, left alone in the farm- 
house with Ben White, went about mechan- 
ically, fastening the doors, and closing the 
windows, and putting the room to rights, 
ready for morning. The girl who helped 
her with the work, a poor orphan from the 
almshouse, had long ago retired, and had 
slept soundly through all the noise accom- 
panying the arrest of the young master. 

Ben White sat down ruefully on the first 
ehair at hand in the kitchen, and silently 
watched Mary Creyton’s movements. Lle 
saw her pause now and then, with that far- 
off melancholy look in her eye, and lean her 
head wearily on her hand. And there rose 
a choking sensation to Ben's throat as he 
saw it, and the hand that had been thrust 
into his trouser’s pocket, greedily clutching 
the broad silver dollars newly stored. there, 
slowly sneaked away from it, and his eyes 
dropped to the floor, and he began to feel 
somehow as if Ben White was, after all, 
neither particularly sharp nor shrewd, but a 
poor, contemptible, ungrateful fellow. 

It came back to him how generously and 
kindly these two, mother and son, had 
dealt with him; how considerate of his 
feelings—how careful of Lis comforts. Ile 
knew the difference, for he had come there 
lank and lean, half-starved, from a dreary 
home at a parsimonious tradesman’s in an- 
other town. Ile knew that he had grown 
plump, and ruddy, and strong, and healthy 
on the generous fare of Creyton farm. He 
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suddenly appreciated the kindness of Char- 
lie’s patient endeavor to make a good work- 
man of him, Ile remembered, with a keen 
pang, how his young master had always fa 
vored him in lifting boards and lumber, 
cautioning him against injuring the growing 
muscles of boyhood, All these thoughts, 
like so many solemn accusers, rose up be- 
fore Ben, as he sat there with hanging head 


and rapidly sinking heart, The words Mr.. 


Bradley had spoken in the chamber filled 
him with terrible horror and dismay, 

Evidence enough to hanga man!” Tad 
he, Ben White, helped to hang that good 
kind master of his?—for Ben had not lived 
in Charlie Creyton’s immediate presence a 
twelvemonth without getting a profound 
assurance that whatever the young man 
said could be relied upon, Charlie Creyton 
told his mother he was innocent, and hay 
ing said it thus solemnly, Ben, at least, 
could not question the truth of it. And 
yet the coroner affirmed that he would be 
hung. 

Ben began to shiver and shake. He had 
attended a Methodist camp-meeting neat 
the outskirts of the town that same sum 
mer, and all the frightful exhortations con- 
cerning the retribution for sin came back to 
his memory, just as he had heard them 
shouted there. Ie could see the skinny 
finger of that gray-headed old man, who had 
worked himself into such a wild fever of 
frenzy, pointing into his face, and could 
hear the thin but shrill voice shoutings 

* Woe, woe unto the sinner! Woe for 
ever and ever!’ 

Growing paler and paler, quaking with a 
superstitious terror that every moment 
gained stronger hold, Ben cowered there by 
the chimney, longing to shriek out his 
agony, but not daring to give vent even to 
a sob, 

Mary Creyton had secured everything, 
and came back to the mantel-shelf to put 
down her lamp. Charlie’s workman's 
blouse hung there over a chair, with the 
rent in the sleeve which she had promised 
to mend, ready for morning. It is always 
the simplest incident which upsets sternly 
controlled calmness, 

The sight of the blouse, with the remem- 
brance of the trying disgraceful imputa- 
tions which the morning would send far 
and wide over the village, a picture of the 
closed shop, the master locked from the free 
air by the sheriff’s bolts, burst upon her, 


and she sank down into a chair, the tide of 
emotion surging forth in hot torrents of 
tears and hysterical convulsive sobs, 

Ben White stared at her a moment in 
Yague terror, and then slipped out of his 
chair and fell down cowering at her feet. 

“© Miss Creyton, Miss Creyton! kill 
me, kill me! It’s I that have gone and 
done it all. But I never knowed it would 
be so bad! O,I never thought they’d go 
and take him away!’’ 

Mary Creyton roused herself from her 
own great trouble to look pityingly into the 
yellow ghastly face of the boy. 

“What ails you, Ben? Don’t look so 
frightened !’’ 

But Ben was rolling on the floor in a per- 
fect paroxysm of terror. 

** Ts it your tooth, Ben? I will put adrop 
of laudanum in it if it is so bad as that.’’ 

“No, no!’ roared Ben; “it isn’t the 
tooth—but you’d better give me the lauda- 
num, the whole bottle. O Lord, O Lord, 
what a miserable critter I be!’ 

** Why, Ben, you are half crazy! Get up 
and tell me what’s the matter.” 

Ben came up on his feet in his awkward 
angainly fashion, and showed her the round 

‘protruding eyes, the pupils dilated with ter- 
ror, the white cheeks, the blue lips, and the 
coarse hair standing stiffly from his fore- 
head like bristles, 

*O Lord! I'ma lost sinner! The devil 
has got me sure. O Miss Creyton, what 
will I do—what will I do?’”’ 

She looked at him in vague alarm and 
utter astonishment, and put her soft hand 
hastily to his forehead and tried his pulse. 

** IT think you have lost your senses, Ben. 
Why don’t you tell me where the pain is?”’ 

** Everywhere, all over me. O, the devil 
has got me!”’ 

** Let me see the tooth!’ demanded she, 
half-angrily. 

“°Taint the tooth! ‘taint the tooth!’ 


shrieked Ben, dancing up and down likea . 


lunatic. ‘*‘O Miss Creyton, I lied to you, 
my tooth didn’t ache. I made b’lieve, and 
got out, so as to rum over and tell the coro- 
ner I seed the pistol in Mr. Charlie’s closet. 
O Lord! O Lord!” 

**It was you who betrayed him, then?’ 
spoke Mary Creyton, sharply, comprehend- 
ing the case at once; and then she added, 
in a tone rather of pitying commiseration 
than upbraiding or reproach, “O Ben 
White, Ben White!” 
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Ben dropped on the floor again, grovelling 
there like some helpless animal. 

“0 Miss Creyton, Laint fit to die, and I 
don’t want tolive, neither! I never stopped 
to think what it was going to be; no, I 
never did, or I'd have turned him out of 
the shop vhen he come and asked me to 
find Mr. Charlie’s pistol.” 

** Who asked you, Ben?” 

“Mr. Bradley. Ile never said a word 
about it was for the murder. And I know 
Mr. Charlie don’t know the first thing about 
that hermit; but O dear, he’ll be hung, and 
T’ll have gone and done it.”’ 

**Tiush, Ben! Charlie will not be hung 
—my brave innocent boy will not be hung!’ 
said Mary Creyton, sternly. ‘‘ You have 
done wrong, because you have turned 
against the best friends you have in town, 
But you did it without considering what it 
meant. I forgive you freely, and so will 
Charlie. Get up now and sit down, and 
tell me more plainly just what you have 
said and done.” 

Ben looked up in her face, as he might 
have looked had a ministering angel, with 
snowy plumage still a-shine with the glories 
of the heavenly world, sailed downward to 
give a drop of reviving moisture to the 
parched lips of a desert-bound despairing 
wretch. 

**You forgive 1.e—you do forgive me, 
Miss Creyton? O, the Lord will bless youl! 
And will the devil leave go of-me? Them 
Methodists told o’ his holding on and hold- 
ing on. O Miss Creyton, will I get away 
from him?” 

Mary Creyton did not smile, Ben’s dis- 
tress and horror were too genuine not to 
stir her sympathy. 

** If you repent, Ben, of whatever wrong 
motive you might have had for such—”’ 

“Repent! I guess Ido, Wouldn't I give 
twice as much as I got to take it back?” in- 
terrupted Ben. 

And with this, Ben began to fumble in 
his pockets, and presently out rolled the 
dollars, ringing musically upon the hearth, 
for Ben only touched them with the tips of 
his fingers, and seemed afraid of being 
scorched by them. 

“*Sweep ’em out, Miss Creyton. Sweep 
’em out. It’s Judas money, and I know 
it.”’ 

Mary Creyton’s sorrowful lips curved now 
into a genuine smile. The boy’s terrified 

glance eyeing askance the bright silver coin, 
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as if each one had talons to seize upon him, 
was intensely ludicrous. 

* But, Ben,” said she, “it wont do for 
you to attend another camp-meeting, if you 
allow it to take such hold of the imagina- 
tion. I will keep the money to buy youa 
warm coat for the coming of winter.” 

*No, no! I wont wear anything bought 
with it. It is Judas money, and I want it 

out of my sight!’ vehemently asserted 
Ben. 

** Poor child!’ said Mary Creyton, in her 
angelic compassion stooping over him; ‘*do 
you indeed feel your sin so heinous? Sit 
down, then, Ben, and I will read to you my 
comforting chapter. I will show you the 
foundation of strength to which I have 
gone in my sore need, and never come away 
empty and unsatisfied!’ 

As she spoke she went over to her work- 
stand, took from the drawer a small well- 
worn Bible, came back to Ben’s side, and 
sitting down there, opened the book, 

There was a solemn half-frightened ex- 
pression on the lad’s face, but as the sweet 
clear tones began a gleam of hope and tran- 
quillity crept over it. 

“Let not your heart be troubled—”’ 

A tender mist crept into the reader’s eyes, 
How full herown heart had been brimming! 
If she gave vague comfort to Ben, what un- 
utterable relief she found for herself! 

**Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
believing, that shall ye receive. If ye shall 
ask anything in my name, I will do it.” 

The book drooped away from her hands, 
The slender fingers were clasped together, 
the meek eyes, soul-filled with divine peace, 
and joyful hope, and holy faith, were lifted 
upward, and wistful lips moved voicelessly. 

Ben never stirred nor took his eyes from 
her face. It was to that untutored mind 
like watching a beatific vision. Many min- 
utes passed, and profound peace and silence 
filled the little kitchen. Were there no 
rustling wings sweeping over them? Was 
the great Master looking down, bending 
tenderly over this tried soul, yearning up- 
ward toward his infinite compassion, com- 
ing to answer the cal?, to fulfil the promise? 
It was so much to ask. Human will and 

energies were so powerless and weak, but 
there it was, clear, plain, emphatic. O, 
how many wrestling, tempest-tossed, yearn- 
ing hearts have reached thither, and clung 
with frantic imploring faith—and who has 
found it false or treacherous? 
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“Tf ye ask anything in my name, I will 
do 
Mary Creyton, coming presently with a 
low tremulous sigh of relief from her eestatie 
trance, repeated the words with a glad joy- 
ful intonation. 

Ben looked into her shining face with 
wistful eyes, 

“Did you pray for me, too, Miss Crey- 
ton?’ asked he, almost in a whisper. 

My poor boy! | prayed for us all. But, 
Ben, you must learn to pray for yourself. I 
will tell you what we will do with the 
money. You shall go down to-morrow 
morning to the bookstore, and buy you a 
pocket Bible, and 1 will write your name, 
and this night’s date, and my text in it, 
And who knows what a blessed guide it 
shall be to you?—for you will never forget 
what has happened to-day, Ben. That will 
take but a portion of the money. The rest 
you imay carry to poor Widow Brown. You 
know Johnny has broken his leg, and can- 
not help her at all, and she is very poor. 
So you will do a great deal of good with the 
money, Ben, And now we ought to go to 
bed, both of us, and get a night’s rest, for 
you must tend to the shop alone, and I 
must go down to the village early and see 
what I can do for Charlie.” 

Ben rose to his feet, meekly and submis- 
sively, took the candle she lighted and went 
quickly up stairs, after he had relieved his 
mind by one of his characteristic speeches, 

** Miss Creyton, | don’t care nothing what 
the lying folks says about you; L know one 
thing to-night for certain, you’re just a 
born angel, and no devil can get into the 
house where you are any more’n he could 
take a cross a laying on a Dible.”’ 

“Then you are safe, Ben, so you may 

sleep quietly,’”’ answered she, with a playful 
smile, but her eyes at the same time brim- 
med up with tears. 
' She was just turning to mount the stairs 
to her own chamber, when there came a 
gentle tap on the window. She was not in 
a mood for being startled, and went at once 
to the window, the light of her lamp falling 
full as she did so upon the face of the 
taxidermist. 

*“*May I speak with you a moment?’ 
asked he, in a cautious voice, * 

She opened the window at once. 

He looked anxiously into her face, as if 
astonished at its calmness, and said, eagerly: 
‘“‘T have been misinformed. They told 
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me your son had been arrested for murder.” 

* He has,” replied Mary, calmly; ‘* but 
he will come out safely, for he is innocent.” 

The man looked anxious and disturbed. 

“Has he told you anything about the 
circumstances, why appearances are s0 
much against him?’’ 

**He has not. There was no time, and I 
did not urgeit. Charlie and I have implicit 
trust in each other; thank Heaven that it 
is so.”’ 

**T suppose it will be impossible for me 
to see him,’’ continued the taxidermist, 
gravely; ‘‘but you may rest assured that I 
shall be on the watch to assist him. I must 
leave town at once, on very important busi- 
ness, but I shall return as soon as possible. 
You will see him, of course. Will you say 
to him, in just my words, ‘ that the person 
who was a witness with him on that fatal 
night will be on hand at the proper 
moment?’ ”’ 


Mary repeated the words slowly after 
him. 

“‘T am not to say the taxidermist, then?” 

**No; it is not in that character that he 
knew me. I don’t want the lad down- 
hearted. For he might get alarmed, inas- 
much as there is really a terrible array of 
circumstantial evidence against him. Tell 
him a man came to your window at night 
and bade you give him the message. And 
you yourself, dear madam, you will not lose 
courage, though your boy’s safety may seem 
entirely beyond the power of man?”’ 

*“T shall not,’’ answered Mary Creyton, 


with sweet serenity. ‘There is a higher 
power than man’s,” 

The taxidermist muttered some passion- 
ate ejaculation whose meaning was lost to 
her. 

* There is nomore for you to say?” asked 
she, gently. 

“No more, I suppose, except that I am 
on the track of my vow for vengeance.”’ 

**Leave vengeance to the Lord. But 
work out the ends of justice. Let George 
Livingstone’s name be cleared from all re- 
proach before I give it-to his son! And 
now let me say good-night. For I am alone, 
without even my son’s protection, and the 
hour is late.” 

“Incomparable woman! Thou hast in- 
deed come forth through the furnace puri- 
fied into refined gold!’ murmured the tax- 
idermist, as he walked slowly away, but not 
toward the cabin. 
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Mary Creyton closed the window, secured 
the spring, and went quietly and peacefully 
to her couch, wondering herself at the 
strange sweet sense of security and safety 
which buoyed her up. 

She was nearly asleep when there came a 
pleading voice outside the door, 

**Miss Cr yton, if you please, might 1 
bring a pillow and comforter right here in 
the entry by your door? I shan’t never get 
to sleep anywhere else.” 

**Why yes, Ben. But I would take the 
mattress, too, or you will get cold.” 

She heard him bringing them along and 
setting himself as close as possible to her 
threshold. Half-amused, and thoroughly 
touched to pity and sympathy, she said, in 
a tone of quiet authority: 

** Now go to sleep, Ben. Good-night.” 

** Good-night, ma’am. Heaven bless you!’ 

And erelong Ben’s even breathing told 
that his perturbed spirit had sunk inte 
quiet rest. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ANOTHER note from Miss Anderson,” 
whispered Mrs. Atherton to Amy, as she 
came into the breakfast-room, where her 
father was busy reading a letter, 

The latter glanced apprehensively toward 
the head of the hotse, but his face wore a 
pleased complacent smile. In a few mo- 
ments he came forward, and handed the 
note to his daughter, 

“Amy,” said he, “you will promise to 
obey her request implicitly, unless you wish 
me to remain at home and see it enforced.” 

Amy opened the note, and read the few 
lines written in a graceful hand on the 
satin-smooth perfumed paper. 


“Dear Mr. A.—This is to give notice to 
the dear little rebel that Felice will come 
over to-day with the carriage, and take the 
requisite measurements for the various arti- 
cles of the trousseau. I promised myself 
the pleasure, but owing to a slight indispo- 
sition, the result of rather extravagant ex- 
ertions of late, lam kept in my chamber. 
Itis my particular desire that Felice dis- 
covers no unwillingness or opposition. She 
is a Frenchwoman, and has her national 
traits of curious speculation and garrulity, 
and might, sometime hereafter, start trou- 
blesome rumors. My best love to the dar- 
ling girl, who is at present her own worst 
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enemy. Don’t be harsh with her, I beg 
and command. There is no fear but she 
will presently see with clearer eyes, Re- 
gards to Mrs, A. Yours ever sincerely, 
“SERENA ANDERSON.”’ 


Amy held the paper a few moments in 
silence, and then looked up deprecatingly 
into her father’s resolute face. 

**T will not be rude, father, but if I sub- 
mit in silence before the Frenchwoman, you 
must understand that I do it only under 
protest to yourself and Miss Anderson, of 
the utter uselessness and folly of the whole 
arrangement.” 

“Protest as much as you like, it will be 
one result. I am amazed myself at that 
generous woman’s forbearance. I wonder 
she does not throw you off with contempt. 
lear her pleading for me not to be harsh 
with you! It makes me long to tear you to 
pieces for your perversity. What are you 


snivelling at, Maria? I wonder if there 


ever was another man so tried by two such 
ridiculous creatures?”’ 

Mr. Graham Atherton rose from his chair 
and walked to the breakfast-table. 

** Not ready yet? Are you aware that I 
‘must be in the bank at a certain hour?” 

** Everything is ready but the Indian muf- 
fins. You said you could not eat the rye or 
flour biscnit, and wanted me to make In- 
dian muffins.” 

**Well, and must you be long enough 
about it to grind the meal and get it from 
the mill? You might have known I wanted 


them at first.” 

‘But yesterday morning you would not 
touch them, and made me toast bread for 
you,’’ ventured poor Mrs. Atherton. 

“Yesterday isn’t to-day, is snap- 
pishly inquired the lord and master. 

Mrs. Atherton darted back to the kitchen 
and was hurrying up the muffins, 

*] asked him before I came down what 
the would have,’? murmured she, as she 
turned away her flushed face from the fire, 
** and he sa.d ‘ anything.’”’ 

Presently the corner ones showed brown 
and crisp. She took them out and exam- 
ined them anxiously, and then hurried 
them on to the table, Nancy following with 
the rest of the viaads. 

Mr. Atherton cut the slices of steak, 
looked at them a moment, and threw down 
the knife. 

“All dried up! about as fit to eat asa 
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chip,” he muttered, in the most disgusted 
fashion, 

“But there’s one slice rarer. I cooked 
another, because the rest stood so long I 
was afraid it wouldn’t be right,’’ said Mrs, 
Atherton, taking her fork to point out the 
juicy slice, done to a charm. 

Mr. Atherton broke open a muffin, dis- 
daining to hear her explanation. 

Doughy, of course!’ 

** But the other two are quite brown; try 
them, Graham.”’ 

-** Bitter and burnt. It’s always one thing 
or the other here. Am I to go without my 
coffee? Though I suppose I may as well, 
for all the good I shall get from it,” 

The meek wife turned nervously to the 
coffee-urn, in such trepidation that she 
burnt her hand with scalding liquid. 

**Some people always make a mess of 
everything they touch!’ observed her hus- 
band, with a sneer, 

And then he proceeded to help himself 
liberally to the steak he had condemned, 
consuming enough to decide the question 
of its proper preparation, judging by the 
standard of the old proverb, that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. The muf- 
fins, too, one after another disappeared 
from the plate, and when he rose from his 
chair Mr. Graham Atherton had certainly 
taken a very respectable breakfast. 

Mrs. Atherton left her breakfast still un- 
tasted, to bring a cl-an handkerchief, hunt 
up his gloves and find his cane. When she 
at last came back to the table her lord and 


master had gone down the walk, hailing one 
after another of the neighbors, with a genial 
benevolent smile, as he proceeded along the 
street, and obtaining from one and another 
the encomium: 

‘Such a pleasant agreeable man as Mr, 
Atherton is! It does one good to meet 
him!” 

‘**T sent your plate out to be kept warm,” 
said Amy, smiling mournfully, as her 
mother came back. ‘‘ Now he is gone we 
will try and have alittle peace. Nancy will 
bring the warm muffins. They are neither 
dough nor bitterness, but extremely deli- 
cious!” 

“And you will see the Frenchwoman?” 
asked Mrs. Atherton, with a wistful glance 
into Amy’s face. 

Amy waited until Nancy had gone back 
to the kitchen and to her own breakfast, 
ere she replied: 
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**T suppose so, dear mother. If they per- 
sist in making for themselves this useless 
expense, it is nothing tome. I shall have 
genuine battles enough, without wasting 
my strength in skirmishes.’’ 

*“*My poor child!’ was Mrs, Atherton’s 
hopeless reply. 

**My poor mother!’ echoed Amy’s heart, 
but she did not utter the thought. 

They had scarcely finished breakfast, and 
were removing the dishes, when they heard 
a quick step crunching the gravel of the 
front walk. 

** My father is coming back,” said Amy. 

** He has forgotten his pen, or pencil, or 
penknife, or something,” observed Mrs. 
Atherton, in a tone of solicitude. 

He came into the room with elastic steps 
and an eager triumphant face. ‘ 

“There is stirring news abroad this 
morning,”’ said he, looking from one expect- 
ant face tothe other. ‘‘ Great news indeed. 
All the village is astir.”’ ; 

He waited a moment impatiently, but 
neither wife nor daughter made the desired 
inquiry, which in some degree increased 
the acrimony of his tone as he proceeded: 

“You will both be greatly interested, 
and Miss Amy will doubtless regret exceed- 
ingly that her romantic attachment to the 
young gentleman has not been allowed to 
culminate in so desirable a marriage. The 
honorable Charles Creyton has been ar- 
rested for the murder of that poor hermit, 
and Coroner Bradley assures me that the 
proofs against him are indisputable and 
overwhelming!” 

He made the announcement in as jubi- 
lant a tone as he would have used to pro- 
claim a victory for the nation. Mrs. Ather- 
ton, who was standing, dropped down heav- 
ily into the chair behind her. 

Amy, who was already seated, sprang to 
her feet, clasped her hands, and looked into 
the cold hard face with an expression of 
piteous entreaty. 

It is true; there is no chance for doubt. 
The arrest was made last night. You will 
see that you have made a most fortunate 
escape, young woman, from your headstrong 
determination to ruin yourself.”’ 

Amy’s marble white lips moved stiffly, 
but she could not articulate a word. 

The poor mother, whose heart was bleed- 
ing for her darling, found courage, for her 
sake, to say, ‘‘It cannot be true. There 
must be some mistake.”’ 


**T tell you there isno mistake. . Coroner 
Bradley himself told me of it. The pistol 
is found, and the hermit’s gold, hid away 
in the villain’s chamber. I always told you 
he was a scoundrel. You wont need my 
opinion to prove it to you now. I hope 
now, Amy, your eyes are clear, and you will 
come back to be my pride and joy once 
more.”’ 

He spoke this last in a kind, almost ten- 
der tone. There was a look on that white 
set face of such deadly agony that even his 
hard heart was touched. 

** Take care of her,’’ said he, turning to 
his wife. ‘I must hurry back to the bank.” 
And he went off again, as swiftly as he had 
come, 

Mrs. Atherton went up to Amy and threw 
her arms around her neck. 

“Amy, Amy, my darling. Don’t look so 
crushed, so stony—you frighten me.” 

But Amy never moved her fixed glassy 
eye, nor answered a word. 

“Amy, Amy, what ails you? It may not 
be so bad, how can it be? We'll gooutand 
find out the truth. Come, let’s go.’ 

She took her daughter’s hand as she 
spoke and kissed it. It was like ice, and 
the purple stood beneath the nails. Not 
daring to show her great alarm, Mrs. Ath- 
erton stood a minute chafing it between hers. 

“Come, Amy,’’ said she, “let us go into 
the street, over to Mr. Bradley’s, if you 
like.” 

No movement, no response, still that rigid 
form, that fixed glassy eye. 

With tears and tender strategy Mrs, 
Atherton persisted, stroking the hands, kiss- 
ing every now and then the chilly lips. 

**Poor Ch riie! poor Charlie! Let us go 
to comfort him, Amy. He will need your 
consoling words in this bitter trial.’’ 

She saw that the name stirred and roused 
the paralyzed brain, and repeated it again 
and again, watching the fluttering breath 
and heaving chest with intense relief, A 
strong swift shudder and Amy turned upon 
her. 

** Come, come, why do we delay here? I 
must go. I can save him, or die with him. 
If he is guilty, so am I. For I was with 
him all that evening, and if he had gold, so 
had I. You can testify to it; I gave it all 
to you.”’ ‘ 

‘*Great Heaven!’ ejaculated Mrs. Ath- 
erton, trembling from head to foot, “ the 
child has gone crazy.’’ 
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** No, no, not yet!’ answered Amy, press- 
fing both hands to her forehead, ** and L must 
not, till 1 have saved Charlie!’ 

She was hurrying to the door without hat 
or shawl, but Mrs. Atherton caught them 
up, put them on, aud went down the walk, 
tying her own bonnet strings and folding 
her shawl. 

At the magistrate’s office a solemn group 
had alreuly gathered, when *into the grave 
absorbed group walked a slender figure, and 
the magistrate was confronted by a youth- 
ful face rigid with Lorror, and marbly white, 

Charlie Creyton, from his seat between 
two oflicers, gave a low cry, and instiuctive- 
ly held out his arms, 

* have come,” said Amy Atherton, ina 
sweet thrilling voice, ** to give my testimony, 
To save Charlie Creyton.” 

“Amy, Amy!’ cried out Charlie, warn- 
ingly. 

She gave him a single glance of unutter- 
able love, and turned again to the magis- 
trate. 

“| wish to be sworn, and give my testi- 
mony.” 

The magistrate held out the Bible, but 
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had not fairly risen from his seat to admin- 
ister the oath, when suddenly the girl put 
her hand to her head, wavered a moment, 
and fell heavily to the floor, 

Charlie Creyton had her in his arms be- 
fore another person had sense enough to 
move, 

*‘Amy, Amy!” besought he, in piteous 
tones, 

But the white lids lay stirless on the mar- 
ble cheek, no breath fluttered through the 
parted lips. 

Mrs, Atherton from the outside, heard 
his voice, and hurried in. It was a scene of 
confusion and pitiful distress. When at 
leugth she revived, her mind was wander- 
ing. The doctor, who had been hurried in, 
shook his head, and ordered her taken home 
carefully. A brain fever was the lightest 
evil he could prophesy. 

Charlie Creyton saw the unconscious girl 
borne away, and with the first growth of 
anguished despair, buried his face in his 
Scarcely was Amy removed, ere he 


was taken away to the county jail, without 
obtaining even a glimpse of his mother. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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He was of medium height, slightly but 
compietly built, with a dark olive complex- 
ion, as richly tinted on cheeks and lips as 
that of the most lovely brunette; abundant 
black huir, glossy as the raven’s wing, 
straight as an Iudian’s—although an impres- 
sive person if the strongly-marked, peculiar 
face had not been literally illumined by the 
most brilliant changeful eyes, so deeply, 
darkly-black, so intensely magnetic, that 
they held you enchained by aglance even 
against your will, and a musical voice deep 
and mauly. yet richly tender, 

Leopold Castrani was a Cuban by birth, 
of Spanish extraction, fiery, vehement of 
temperainent, yet most winningly attractive. 
He was a wusic-teacher by profession when 
he came among us suddenly. When I re- 
turned from a short vacation among the old 
granite hills, our usually quiet town was 
greatly excited over this wonderful stranger, 
this exquisite musician who had been in 
Hilton about a week. It usually took about 


that length of time to begin to move our 
slow steady-going place, and now érithusl- 
asm was at its height about him. He must 
be a genius, something truly remarkable, I 
concluded, before I listened for‘quite an 
hour to his praises eloquently sounded by 
my sister; but when it came to my little 
sweetheart being seemingly as enthusias- 
tically interested, a deeper feeling than 
laughing curiosity gave me several unpleas- 
ant twinges, whereat I became moody, and 
quickly understanding the change in my 
appearance, she teased me unmercifully 
about my foolish jealousy, then earnestly 
assured me I need have no fears, as the ex- 
quisite Cuban was already deeply enamored 
with the acknowledged belle of our town, 
beautiful Lrene Henley. 

‘‘And there’s something so strange, really 
queer about it, Phil,’ she continaed, ina 
lower confidential tone; “‘ if we didn’t know 
all about Irene, if she hadn't always live 
among us and been so good and perfect, 
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should say there was some mystery, a little 
deception about it, that they had met before 
and did not wish it to be known. She 
looked and acted so queer when she was in- 
troduced to him; she flushed so, then be- 
came deathly pale, trembled and faltered as 
if she would have fallen, It was at Mrs. 
Anderson's they met first, and I stood close 
beside her when the introduction was given. 
You see, Irene was away on a visit when he 
came, and he had been here several days 
before she met him—and he, why, his won- 
derful eyes got as big and bright, I was go- 
ing to say blacker than ever, but that could 
not be, they could not darken any when he 
saw her, and it was as if his dark face grew 
radiant, but it instantly changed, and was 
for a moment so stern and defiant, und there 
was such a cruel glitter to nis briliiant eyes 
when she coldly recognize| the introduction, 
then turned abruptly from him; but I 
noticed his eyes, since that time, have 
wholly lost the watchful restless look they 
had at first, that used to make me so ner- 
vous. There is really something so queer 
about it,” she concluded, in a puzzled way. 

* Possibly his adimiration was so evident 
ag to shock her delicacy, and he abashed and 
itritated by her coldness,’’ I ventured in ex- 
planation of the seeming mystery. 

“ No, it’s something more than that, Phil, 
I am sure it is,”” she earnestly replied. 

Somehow Lillie’s words haunted me, and 
I caught myself speculating several times 
about this probable mystery, and this feel- 
ing, intangible as it appeared really, to me, 
was but increased when I saw Irene. She 
had changed greatly; the bright laughing 
blue eyes had taken a startled Jook that was 
pitiful to see; the delicately rounded cheeks 
were becoming thin and colorless, She was 
a; very beautiful, a sweet lovely maiden, 
nearest to perfection in female loveliness of 
any one I had ever seen (always excepting, 
of course, my own little winsome lassie), if 
Imight be allowed asa judge of female 
loveliness. lIrene’s form was seemingly per- 
fect in gracefully rounded symmetry, a glid- 
ing elegant carriage, added to a faultless 
face of almost infantile fairness, soft bloom- 
ing freshness, eyes deeply, clearly blue, tak- 
ing at times in earnestness or deep thought 
the misty purplish sheen of dewy vivlets. 
Her hair alone was a luxuriant crown of 
beauty, burnished gold in color, silky and 


Soon I met the wonderful musician at a 


social gathering. Tis first impression upon 
my mind was pleasing, for he was avery . 
fine-looking man, but gradually, as the even- 
ing advaneed, and involuntarily I covertly 
watched him, a sense of uneasiness and im- 
pending evil grew upon me. 

It was quite late when Lrene Henley en- 
tered the brilliant drawing-room in her pecu- 
liarly graceful way. Instantly the Spaniard’s 
eyes lost that Wary restlessness, and grew 
brilliant with satisfied exultation as he 
boldly watched her every movement. Yes, 
I soon decided that there was some mystery, — 
that this handsome gentlemanly musician 
held this lovely maiden by some strange but 
now irritating power, whatever it might 
have been heretofore, The color deepened, 
came and went fitfully on her fair cheeks, 
her eyes had a weary restless look in their 
clear depths, assuming at times a wistful- 
ness pitiful to see. Evidently it was very 
trying to act the beautiful careless belle, 
subjected to this nearly maddening scruciny. 

After considerable instrumental music, 
most brilliantly executed by the teacher, a 
certain ballad, old but exquisitely sweet 
and expressive, was desired by one of the 
ladies. The gentleman smilingly assented, 
and then turning abruptly upon his seat, 
bowing lowly to Miss Henley, he suid: 

* You will sing it with me, please, Miss 
Henley?” 

Was it a polite suave request, or a com- 
mand? 

Certainly, it was a command from the 
cruel compelling eyes, however tender and 
persuasive the voice was, Der face was 
most expressive, painfully so. Every bit of 
color left it, and for an instant the queenly 
head was very erect, the soft eyes coldly de- 
fiant, but under that bold look, subtle and 
intent, a swift wave of color tinged the whole 
of the white face, the fair lids nearly closed 
over the repelling eyes, the lips, unclosed 
as if to refuse although no words came, quiv-. 
ered pitifully, then closed tightly with an 
indrawn sigh, and without a word she rose 
and stood beside him. Le glanced up and 
asofter light changed for a moment the 
daring eyes as he looked at her, then he ran 
his fingers lightly over the keys, settling 
away gracefully upon the prelude. How 
quiet the spacious roum became the moment 
these two sweet voices rose in softly com- 
bining liquid melody. A more exquisite 
commingling vf sweet sounds one could not 
well desire or imagine. There was a slight 
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tremor just perceptible in her sweet tones 
when she first began, but they gradually 
rose in superb power as she sang, seeming- 
ly lost to everything but the sweet senti- 
ments she was rendering. I stood where I 
could see the faces of both and note every 
movement of each plainly. At the close of 
the last stanza he raised his eyes boldly to 
hers, giving a still sweeter intonation to the 
loving words, making them®seemingly his 
own earnest tender appeal to her, calling 
that fitful color to her face again, and com- 
pelling her to meet for an instant that im- 
passioned gaze. A slight frown contracted 
the fair brow, and the defiant look changed 
the soft eyes, calling to his face a mocking 
suile, curving the full mouth even while he 
sang sweetly, and a cruel glitter flashed 
from the black eyes, beneath which her 
gaze fell tremulously avain. Ugh! | felt as 
if a snake had crawled over me! Ler man- 
ner was so peculiar that at times I feared 
she really loved this handsome cruel man, 
and would not acknowledge it, else why 
this bold exultation in his manner towards 
her? I could not conceive of any other com- 
pelling power, and I was forced to see and 
acknowledge it, 


A while after this incident, I called with 
Lillie on Irene one morning, in relatiun to 
a proposed picnic, A few moments passed 
in lively chatter, and then a servant entered 


aud presented acard, That peculiar look 
passed over Irene’s face, then she said to 
the servant: 

“Tell the gentleman I am engaged at 
present, and desire to be excused.” 

But her face flushed and her eyes flashed 
with annoyance, when the messenger soon 
returned, handing her another card with a 
few words written with pencil beneath the 
name. That restless hunted look clouded 
her face as she clutched the card tightly an 
instant in her white fingers, and then in a 
constrained manner she said: 

“You may admit the gentleman;” and 
turning to Lillie with an unnatural mock- 
ing laugh, she continued: 

‘Our musical celebrity is really impor- 
tunate.”’ 

The next moment Mr. Castrani stood 
smiling and bowing lowly, as exquisite as 
ever, before us. Noone could have been 
more suave and gentlemanly, nor have 
striven to be more entertaining than he was; 
but Irene was so ill at ease, so haughtily re- 
pellant to his amiability that a constraint 
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fell upon all of us, and we soon left them 
alone together. She did not urge us to re- 
main longer; evidently she wished an op- 
portunity to rid herself of his obnoxious 
presence, 

“Ido think it’s just dreadful, Will, the 
way that man acts by dear Irene. Did you 
see how she looked and acted? I say itis 
tov bad! Whatdo you suppose it is, Will?” 
Lillie said to me as we rode away. 

lassured her I did think it was too bad, 
and very strange, to say the least, but yet 
our idle speculation and wonder did not en- 
lighten us any, but we were greatly sur- 
prised, and wondered and conjectured still 
more, when the daring Cuban came to the 
picnic as Irene’s escort, more exultant and 
suave than ever, paying her the most 
marked attentions al) through the long bright 
day, despite her evident weariness and an- 
nuyance, Ile could not have been more 
presuming if he had been her husband. I 
wondered how larry Carlton would like it; 
he was so proudly loving, yet jealously ex- 
acting of this beautiful lady to whoin he 
had been engaged for nearly a year; and 
knowing this made the part Irene was act- 
ing seem doubly strange to us all, for their 
singular appearance had now become a sub- 
ject of general comment, and I wished 
Harry would come and put an end to this 
masquerading. 

Just when | was the most fidgety, getting 
really vexed over it for his sake, 1 was hap- 
pily surprised and satisfied by meeting the 
dear fellow on the street. He had just ar- 
rived, should remain a week or two and be 
with us during the “ Fair at Groton,” he 
told me. I was greatly relieved and rejoiced 
at his presence at this time, although he 
was always gladly, heartily welcomed by 
me. He wasa noble manly fellow, and weil 
worthy of the love of any girl, a rising 
young lawyer, already claiming quite a noto- 
riety in his profession in an adjoining State. 

Harry had not been with us but afew 
days when I noticed a change in his looks 
and manner; the frank brown eyes had lost 
in a measure their earnest joyousness, and 
he was abrupt, almost surly, in his ways. 
There was quite a falling off in social gath- 
erings and gayeties of all kinds about this 
time, the coming fair engrossing all atten- 
tion, and causing the usual quiet preceding 
a greater anticipated event; so I had not 
the opportunity of observing the Spaniard 
and Miss Henley, but I readily attributed 


the change in my friend’s manner to him. 

The first day of the fair dawned bright 
and auspicivus, a gentle rain the day pre- 
ceding having laid the dust finely. 

It was a pleasant drive of about ten 
miles out to the fairgrounds. About a mile 
out, turning abruptly to the right, was what 
we called the ‘old road,’’ less travelled, a 
trifle less direct, but a more pleasant route 
we considered it; so I drove out that way. 
After a quiet cosy drive of three miles or 
80, we came out on to the new road, and 
directly in front of us was avery stylish- 
looking turnout, a light phaeton, in which 
a gentleman, erect and debonair, whom I 
soon recognized as Mr. Castrani, sat. He 
was driving closely behind another carriage, 
faster or slower, just as they rode, he fol- 
lowed closely; and now a turn in the road 
revealed to us the occupants of that car- 
riage, Harry Carlton and Irene Henley. 
That he followed them purposely I felt 
quite sure, it was so like what I had seen of 
the impertinent persistency of the man, 
Constantly through the day, also, I saw 
that he still followed them, seemingly giv- 
ing no heed to aught else, walking, riding, 
even halting when they did; and more than 
once I saw Harry’s florid cheek blanch and 
his lips pressed tightly over his set teeth as 
he glanced at the Cuban. He scarcely spoke 
to any one, hardly noticed Harry by as 
much as a glance, but those basilisk eyes 
scarcely left Irene’s lovely face. It was 
well, I thought several times, that Harry 
had not my fiery temper, for I should have 
struck him ere half that day had passed. 
Yet more than ever was I convinced that 
in some way he held her in his power, judg- 
ing by her appearance, and the look his face 
wore at times was as a man who considered 
himself deeply wronged, and in his own 
way bided his time and sought revenge. 

Home again he followed Harry and Irene 
in the same way; and as they drove up to 
the gate, having arranged at the grounds to 
spend a social hour together at Lillie’s, he 
passed slowly, lifted his hat and bowed 
lowly to Irene, and in a frightened half- 
dazed way she returned his ostentatious 
salutation, Harry’s brown eyes, literally 
blazing, fixed scornfully upon her face. The 
lion was fairly roused, I found, and our so- 
cial hour was much like the ominous still- 
ness which sometimes precedes the tempest. 
I knew the reckoning must come now, and 
I knew what Harry was when fully roused. 
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I was not surprised to see him dashing off 
to the fair alone the next morning, and I 
looked anxiously for the Cuban. I felt it 
would not be safe for them to meet then. 
He did not appear until noon, and then I 
saw there was a different look in the black 
eyes. He had been to see Irene, I con- 
cluded, and found her desperate enough now 
to defy him. I knew Harry and Irene loved 
each other dearly, with the one love of a 
life, but I knew how proud both were, and 
I feared for them. I saw Mr. Castrani 
seemed to be looking for some one, and I 
thought anxiously of Harry; but just then 
my favorite horse came on the track, and 
the trotting claiming my undivided atten- 
tion, Harry and his love affair were for 
a time forgotten. 

But soon a sudden anxiety beset me, a 
nervousness quite unaccountable, and hast- 
ily excusing myself, I left Lillie with some 
lady friends, and went in search of Harry, 
as anxious as if he had beenamere boy. A 
short distance out of the crowd, and my 
nervousness began to take tangible shape. 
A crowd was collected around something, 
all talking and gesticulating excitedly. I 
pushed my way furiously through them, 
and that something proved to be my friend 
lying prone upon the ground, apparently 
dead. All that I was able to learn at the 
time was that a few near them had heard 
Harry and a dark handsome man, as they 
described the Cuban, a stranger to them, 
had a quarrel, and he had quickly drawn a 
pistol and shot Harry. 

He was not dead, but quite seriously, 
although not fatally, wounded, it proved 
upon examination. His life had been saved 
by a mere chance, the position taken just at 
the moment the pisto] was discharged; an 
intent on Harry’s part to strike his foe had 
brought the vital part aimed at a little out 
of line. 

Search was made for the Spaniard, but 
he could not be found. Harry was taken 
to the hotel, the wound carefully attended 
to, and then I returned to Lillie, and hast- 
ily informing her of what had happened, I 
drove home rapidly, and returning, took my 
place beside my friend. 

Ill news travels fast, and by the time 
Harry’s mishap was made known to Irene 
it was magnified into a horrible affair, he 
was nearly killed, must surely die. 

He did not prove to be a very tractable 
patient, the mind and heart were so ill at 
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ease; thwarted love does not usually make 
ay of us very saintly. He was extremely 
éull and mopish thatday. All of the morn- 

tng there had been a wistful far-away look 

in the restless dark eyes, and 1 knew that in 

spirit he was yearning for Lrene, that pride 

was waging a fierce battle with love. By 

noon he was as fretful and unreasonable as 

across child. I tried my best to amuse 

him, to be amiable, for I really pitied the 

big baby; but all the while I suppose he 

wished me far away, for he scowled at me 

continually, and sought to draw me into 
uncumfortable arguments. I ought, | pre- 
sume, to have left him alone to dream of 
her, if he could not see her. 

Finally I began to lose patience with him, 
and was about to leave in disgust, when 
there was a rap upon the door, and the 
waiter announced, “A ladyto see Mr. 
Carlton.”” The door closed, and lifting her 
heavy veil, the lovely but pale startled face 
of Irene Henley was revealed to us. 

I experience a most satisfactory feeling 
when I think of it. You should have seen 
my big baby just then. LIought, I know, to 
have left them at once; it was unpardon- 
able rudeness to linger a moment, but—well, 
the extreme pleasure of seeing the joyous 
transfiguration of his moody face, and the 
sweet fitful changes in hers, where ineffable 
love, pity, pride and maidenly diffidence 
struggled for supremacy—there never could, 
under any circumstances, be the least awk- 
wardness about graceful Irene IHenley— 
fully repaid me for the meanness of li:er- 
ing, and the contempt they probably felt 
toward me for it. 

She took a hasty step or two toward him 
as she raised her veil, then halted, her face 
changing so prettily, while he started for- 
ward, then glared fiercely at me, and fol- 
lowing his gaze, she blushed, and drew 
back in such sweet confusion I was quite 
charmed myself; but deeming prudence bet- 
ter than gallantry in this case, I quickly 
withdrew. 

It sometimes happens that our worst mis- 
fortunes, seemingly, prove in reality bless- 
ings. It certainly would have been a fierce 
struggle in those proud hearts ere either 
would have yielded, if this seridus affair 
had not brought its softening influence to 
bear upon them before pride, in its cruel 
wantonness had chilled tenderness, But 
now love and pity wrought a most desirable 
happy work in their hearts; love held them 

in closer, more endearing thrall than ever. 
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Later, when they were happily married, 
T learned more of the Cuban from my dear 
Lillie, Lrene’s contidential friend, in whom 
she at length contided, telling her the secret. 
that had caused her sv much unhappiness, 
the girlish fully that came sv near to sepa- 
rating two fond noble hearts, 

When Irene Henley was at a boarding- 
school in a distant city, she read, with sev- 
eral other young ladies, an advertisement 
in a daily paper, inserted by a gentleman 
who represented himself as a stranger, lone- 
ly, and desiring a lady correspondent for 
mutual pleasure, They laughingly proposed 
writing to the lonely gentleman, and sev- 
eral of them did write, ** just for fun,’ some 
humorous lively letters, some sentimental 
schoolgirl epistles, but Lrene, it seemed, 
wrote wholly from the controlling impulse 
of the moment, no studied effort, but a racy 
spirited letter; no sentimental effusion, but 
very much like a talk with a friend, and 
unconsciously revealing to the keen Span- 
jiard much of the real nature of the fair 
writer. In this strong individuality, natur- 
alness, with all her exquisite beauty, lay 
Irene Henley’s greatest charm. In a few 
days she received an earnest grateful letter 
from the stranger, and—well, letters contin- 
ued to pass secretly between them, Irene 
concealing ineven from her school friends. 
that she answered any but the first letter, 
which they knew she received. From grate- 
ful friend]; letters, his, before long, assumed. 
a warmer lover-like tone. This startled 
Trene, and for some time she did not reply; 
then came another letter entreating her to 
write, telling her in glowing eulogistic 
words, subtly, delicately-phrased, how much 
her letters were to him, how dependent. 
he had become upon her friendship—all 
exceedingly flattering to a young lady; and 
then this secrecy only added just the spice 
of romance needed to make it still more 
agreeable to ber youthful nature. and she 
answered that letter, and more followed, 
till, from the grateful friend, he beeame an 
avowed persistent lover, begging for an in- 
terview to see his loved one. Again Irene 
was startled, but the wily man, many years. 
her senior, overcame her fears again, and 
made the way seem easier to her for that 
interview. To the inquiry whether she had 
friends near New York where she might. 
visit and he could see her, as she would not. 
allow hiin to come to her, she told him that 
a part of her next vacation would be spent 
with her maternal aunt who resided a few 
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miles from that city, but she would not per- 
mit him to come there, either, as it would 
lead to unpleasant questioning that she 
shrank from; and further, she should not 
try to deceive her aunt if questioned. But, 
nothing daunted, the ardent lover met and 
surmounted this obstacle bravely, till it 
seemed but an easy matter to Irene, who 
Was now really interested in this stranger, 
to stop over a train on the way and allow 
him to see her at a hotel specified by him. 
She was young and thoughtless, following 
unadvised aud without caution the bent of 
her girlish inclinations, dazed by a romantic 
infatuation, and she consented, to reap in a 
few years bitter punishment for her folly. 
‘The meeting did but increase the infatua- 
tion of both, and the correspondence con- 
tinued as that of affianced lovers for nearly 
a year lounger, he urging her repeatedly to 
have their relations made known, to allow 
him to visit her; but from this she shrank 
more and more, Being naturally truth- 
ful, and frank by nature, this duplicity, it 
seemed to her, would be a lasting disgrace 
if made known. Finally, loving her madly, 
as I know he did, he became importunate, 
threatening to visit her, to claim her pa- 
rents’ consent to their marriage, whether 
she was willing or not. Irene was greatly 
alarmed, and had to exert her powers of 
persuasion to the uttermost to keep him 
quiet; and then, to add to her discomfiture, 
about this time she became acquainted with 
Harry Carlton. Their acquaintance svon 
ripened into earnest congenial friendship, a 
4Mecided preference on his part soon mani- 
festing itself—a preference, alas, under the 
circumstances, most trying to [rene’s nobil- 
ity of character; four she found her whole 
heart and soul responding to this affection 
with a power not to be resisted, when she 
felt herself in honor bound to another. [er 
letters naturally became short and cold, and 
he grew more persistent, unti] she could en- 
dure it no longer; and she wrote to him that 
she did not love him well enough to marry 
him, and desired to be released from the en- 
gagement. Of course he was deeply ag- 
grieved, as he had a right to feel that she 
had wronged him greatly, and he sent her 
most reproachful letters expressive of his 
feelings, refusing to release her from the 
engagement. And now, just as she was suf- 
fering most deeply from the result of her 
folly, she had another persis'ent lover to 
meet, to whom she found it impossible to 
sayno. Suddenly the Cuban’s letters ceased, 


and believing that he had at last yielded to 
her desire, she gave a favorable answer to 
Harry’s suit. There was a silence of three 
months on her former lover’s part, and 
then she was rudely awakened to her mis- 
take, to the fact that 


“It is good to off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 


She one day received a letter in that well- 
known hand, that now made her heart quail, 
in which he told her of the death of his 
mother in most tender pathetic terms, ap- 
pealing to her for sympathy in his great 
allliction; of his own subsequent severe ill- 
ness, and again entreated her to see him, 
that he might urge his claim in person, be- 
lieving it might yet be well with them. Dut 
this she kuew now to be an impossibility, 
aud this she wrote him, expressing her 
friendly sympathy for his grief. 

Again there was a terrible silence, to be 
to her terribly broken by his appearance at 
Ililton. The rest is known; and many and 
severe were the threatening scenes she 
passed through with him until the denoue- 
ment came, and she was forced to tell the 
whole with shame and contrition to Llarry 
after he was wounded. Before that her 
courage failed her, and she had hoped, up 
to the time of the fair, that he would see 
the folly of his persistency, and leave, with- 
out forcing upon her the unpleasant duty 
of making her folly known; but that day 
brought matters to a crisis, and, exasperated 
by the Spaniard’s threats to expose all, even 
to her meeting him, a stranger, at his re- 
quest, at the hotel, by which he led her to 
see she had compromised herself in the eyes 
ef her friends, Harry’s taunts and com- 
manding desire for an explanation of the 
Cuban’s manner toward her, was more than 
she could bear. Harsh words followed, in 
which she flung their betrothal ring at his 
feet. Then one more stormy torturing 
scene with the Cuban, the second morning 
of the fair, in which she was driven to des- 
peration and defied him; then frightful 
news that Harry must die by his hand, 
Truly,she was punished for her reckles- ness, 

Nothing more was heard of Mr. Castrani, 
who was, I think, really deserving of pity 
for his keen disappointment, until, about 
six months after their marriage, Harry re- 
ceived a package by express,containing seve- 
ral of the most ardent letters written by his 
wife to Mr. Castrani; but they were de 
stroyed unread. 
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No lights adown the village street 
Send forth their cheerful glow, 
For through the lattice, cool and sweet, 
The midnight breezes blow. 
But I beside this couch of thine 

My willing vigils keep, 
‘When every weary eye but mine 
Is closed in balmy sleep. 


Ah me! how many mournful weeks 
T’ve marked each passing day, 

The graceful form and rounded cheeks 
Se surely waste away. 

And hope within my bosom died 
When, in delirious dreams, 

Thy soul with angels walked beside 
The fair eternal streams. 

Jackson, Missouri, Nov., 1875. 


RESTORED. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


“‘O God!” such was my frenzied cry, 
“Spare me this bitter cup; 

I cannot see my dear one die, 
I cannot yield him up.” 

And lo! as though the gates of light 
Oped to that piteous plea, 

Thy spirit from its heavenly height 

Came back to earth and me. 


That eye that erst with vigor beamed 
Has lost its light, but thou 

In days of health hast never seemed, 
So dear to me as now. 

And may kind Heaven grant that we, 
When earthly scenes are o’er, 

Together cross the crystal sea, 
And walk the radiant shore! 


Tue year 1855 found me living a lonely 
life in a small country town, about thirty 
miles from Boston. I was lonely, because 
my only sister had been married two years 
before, and her husband, smitten with the 
love of gold, had carried her away tw Cali- 
fornia. I never had a brother, but I had 
imagined what a brother’s love and protec- 
tion would be to me who craved love so 
much, I pitied myself that I had known so 
little love in my life. My father had died 
when I was very young; my mother was a 
hopeless invalid for years, surrounded only 
by nurses and physicians, and could not 
bear the sigut or sound of achild in her 
sick chamber. I was left to my own devices, 
I could not have companions of my own age, 
because they would annoy my mother, I 
read a great deal—indiscriminate and un- 
healthy reading enough, 1 dare say; but [ 
had no guide to knowledge, for my sister 
Matilda was but two years older than my- 
self, and was, moreover, absent with a rela- 
tive most of the time, 

I was seventeen when my mother’s long 
protracted disease touk another form, and 
she sank beneath it. A year before her 
death, Matilda had married Mr. Underwood, 
and soon after had sailed for the gold region. 


LION AND HIS MASTER. 


BY FLORENCE R088, 


I had very little left, after my mother was 
buried, but I let the house to a family, re- 
serving only a very limited part to myself, 
and I managed to live, with Matilda’s pres- 
ents of money, which she generously sent 
me. 

I lived thus, alone, until 1855, when I one 
day received a letter that made every pulse 
and nervetremble, It was edged with black, 
and bore also a great black seal. I dreaded 
to open it. The lady who lived in my house 
came in, and said, without noticing the 
mourning envelup: 

*“*Why, you have another present, Miss 
Leonard! Whut a fortunate person you are 
to have a sister in California!’ 

1 pointed to the black seal, and begged 
her to read it to me. I was incapable of 
doing sv. A dull numbing shiver was in 
my veins, telling me tov truly that, lonely 
as I was, I could be still more so, 

It was from Mr. Underwood, detailing his 
wife’s sickness aud death, and enclosing a 
little scrap which she had been writing me 
only a few days before she died, It read as 
follows: 


“My DEAR SisTER,—I have been taken 
suddenly ill, and I have a presentiment 
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that I shall not live. Now, if I should not, 
I want you to take home, to your heart and 
house, my little Bertie. He is a sweet lov- 
ing child, and this is not the place for him 
without a mother. It will be hard for Wil- 
liam to part with him, but he cannot take 
care of him, among the rude and _ reckless 
men who surround him, and it will be im- 
possible for him to leave this place, until he 
can wind up his affairs, which may not be 
for years. He cannot even go to the States 
to carry him to you. You must come for 
him. There is no danger in crossing. So 
many people arrive here every month, per- 
fectly safe, that it seems far less to encoun- 
ter than a journey from our quiet country 
home to Boston used to be. I do not ask 
you to stay here—for it is not fitting that 
you should—and I want my boy brought up 
in New England. William calls me a silly 
girl for writing to you in this way; but if I 
should get well, it will do no harm, and if I 
grow worse, I might not be able to write. 
You will not refuse this, dear Annabel, will 
you? If I should die, William willsend you 
sufficient money to cover all expenses. My 
little darling Bertie! Love him, dear sister. 
Indeed, I need not tell you todo that. He 
will make you love him.” 


Mr. Underwood finished the letter. He 
seconded his wife’s request, saying that 
although it almost broke his heart to part 
with Bertie, yet he knewit was best. He 
would expect me in the first steamer after I 
should have received his letter, and would 
meet me on board. 

What an undertaking for a person who 
had never been forty miles from home in 
her life! But I would have done much 
more, and braved far greater dangers, for 
Matilda’s child. I looked forward to his 
coming home with me, with perfect happi- 
ness, I should have something to love— 
something to love me! The thought seemed 
to absolutely swallow up all my grief for 
Matilda’s death. In fact, I did not realize 
itatall. She had been with me so little, 
that 1 could not miss her; and from what I 
imagined of California, I could but think 
she had made a most blessed exchange; for 
1 did not believe her husband would ever 
have allowed her to come home, and my 
idea of the country was, that death would 
be far preferable. So, leaving my posses- 
sions in Mrs. Clement’s care, I started for 
New York, aud was svon on board the 


steamer. It would be superfluous and un- 
interesting to give an account of the passage 
to California. I shall briefly say that it was 
a pleasant one, and I was not at all seasick. 
I rejoiced at this, for now I believed that I 
should be able to care more for Bertie on 
the return passage. 

I thankfully hailed the sight of Mr. Un- 
derwood, who came in a carriage for me; 
and in it, while my slight luggage was being 
taken out and strapped on, I found the love- 
liest little child I had ever seen. Lis soft 
brown hair, dark blue eyes and dimpled 
cheeks were like his mother’s, only far more 
beautiful. I exclaimed, as I entered the 
carriage: 

** What an angel!’ 

**No, Aunt Annabel—not an angel; I am 
only little Bertie.’’ 

“And I would rather have you, Bertie, 
than an angel, by half,’’ I said, as I clasped 
him in my arms. “ But how did you know 
I asked. 

** How did you know me?”’ said the darling. 

** Why, you see I did not know you. You 
had to tell me.’’ 

Well, papa told me you would come, and 
I believed him. And I am going home with 
you, and you will be my mamma, now 
mamma is dead.” 

I wept tears both sad and joyful over the 
dear child; but I heard his father coming 
to us, and dried them speedily. 

Mr. Underwood took me to a hotel where 
his family had boarded when he was absent; 
and during my short stayin California I 
remained there, occupying the rooms thas 
Matilda had used. Here, since her.death, 
the little four-year-old Bertie had been the 
pet of all. It was a wonder that they had 
not spoiled him, but he was very good. Ag’ 
the table, his manners were unexceptionable 
—a strong contrast to the children of an- 
other family boarding there, who were abso- 
lutely riotous, aud kept the table in confu- 
sion during the meals. ow I longed to take 
Bertie away from all this; and glad enough 
was I when the day came for the sailing of 
the steamer. 

Unaccountably enough, Mr. Underwood 
was detained by his business, until the hour 
Was past, and my only resource was to take 
passage in the homeward-bound ship. That 
was preferable to staying there until another 
steamer should arrive; for already I kad 
heard rumors that I was to marry Mr. Un- 
derwood, and nowlI disliked to appear at 
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the table, on account of the disagreeable 
jests which I knew were being made at my 
expense. I pitied the poor father, when I 
saw how deeply he felt the parting from his 
son, but not enough to induce me to stay a 
single day longer. 

Mr. Underwood, at the time of his mar- 
riage, had seemed to my inexperienced eyes, 
to be a model of a husband. I thought 
Matilda a fortunate girl to find such a one; 
and if Idid not, like Desdemona, ‘ wish 
that Heaven had made me such aman,’’ my 
feeling was certainly akin tothe wish. But 
I saw him ina different light. His enor- 
mous beard—a new sight to me—his style of 
dress, his bluff manners, unconsciously 
copied, I dare say, from -the rough men 
around him, shocked all my preconceived 
ideas of gentlemanly demeanor. I felt every 
moment an hour, until I could drift away 
frora this atmosphere. 

I know now howI misjudged the man. 
He was frank and open, and took the tone 
of those around him; but he was true and 
sound to the core—a good man who had 
been a good husband to Matilda, who had 
loved him as her life. 

But Il had left Mr. Underwood and Cali- 
fornia far behind. The ship was a clipper, 
floating on the waters like a bird. To me, 
the voyage was delightful. The air exhila- 
rated me like wine. I was never so happy, 
so gay and full of life. My shy ways, born 
of my lonely life, had all disappeared. And 
then my splendid buy! For was not Bertie 
mine—all mine? Nobody should ever come 
between me and my child! He was my gift 
from God, to soothe and cheer my lonely 
life. He was my legacy from my dying sis- 
ter, and his father had ratified it, and asked 
me to take him away. Who should come 
between us? 

0, how happy the little fellow was, 
through that'voyage!l By my side all day, 
talking to nfe with his sweet voice, singing, 
as a bird sings, out of his happy nature; en- 
circled in my arms all night, his sweet face 
nestled close to mine. 1 learned what it 
Was to be blessed with love that is most 
spontaneous aud unsellish of all—that of a 
little child, 

Hie was such a treasure. The only draw- 
back was lest something should happen to 
him. I watched him perpetually, lest harm, 
in some unknown shape, should come to 
him. Good Heaven! if he should be* 
drowned, or injured, even, my life would not 


be worth a straw. I tormented myself in- 
geniously, at times, with no show of reason, 
I know, but I could not, or did not help it. 
Others, seeing my solicitude, watched him, 
too. He was beloved by all. The rough 
sailors worshipped him; and they would 
take him about the ship, I following, rest- 
less as the mother-bird that sees danger 
ahead for the child-bird. 

There was a dog, too, on board—a superb 
great Newfoundland—the handsomest and 
most intelligent dog I ever saw; but he was 
asource of unmitigated terrortome. What 
if Lion should go mad, and destroy my prec- 
ious boy? How carefully I guarded him 
from him, when the maguificent creature 
came up to us, in his grand protecting way, 
and wanted the child to play with him on 
deck. 

The dog’s master was what the young 
ladies on board called a splendid fellow. 
Tall, slender and graceful, with no touch of 
California off-hand roughness about him, 
but as far removed from foppishness and 
self-conceit. Hal Lockwood was a gentle- 
man, in the very highest sense of the word. 
He never forgot that character—never out- 
raged any one s feelings, let the provocation 
be what it might; but there was something 
in his eye that told men it would n-t be safe 
to treat Hal Lockwood as some men might 
be treated. 

All brave, social, genial and gentle quali- 
ties seemed to meetin this man. He was 
young, handsome—but some disputed this— 
was reported wealthy, though none could 
tell why he was so considered, courteous, 
and of great conversational powers, when 
drawn out of his habitual quiet manner. I 
am sure I had nothing against him. I 
should have absolutely liked him, had it not 
been for his possessing that dog. If Bertie 
sat down upon the deck, as he often would, 
and dropped asleep, before I could rush to 
him and shelter him in my arms, or carry 
him to my stateroom, Lion would mount 
guard immediately, placing his enormous 
paw upon his clothes, and laying his great 
head close to the child’s curls, 

Then [ would overcome my shyness of 
Mr. Lockwood, and call out hysterically for 
him to call the dog away, At such times, 


his peculiar smile absolutely maddened me, 
Once I had courage to remonstrate with him. 

** How can you let him go so near Bertie, 
Mr. Lockwood?” I asked, my teeth chatter- 
ing with terror. 
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«OQ, the boy wont hurt Lion, Miss Leon- 
ard. Iam not afraid totrust him with Ber- 
tie. Your child is well-behaved; he never 
pulls Lion’s ears.”’ 

* Ridiculous!’ I exclaimed; ‘‘as if Ber- 
tie could hurt that great overgrown brute! 
I entreat you, Mr. Lockwood, to separate 
them. I dare not, for the dog would not 
obey me, and might hurt Bertie.” 

A movement of the great paw, an audible 
growl, terrified me past all control. I 
sprang towards the group, and saw the paw 
tighten over the child. I snatched Bertie 
from the floor, but when he was safe in my 
arms, I turned and met the mute gaze of 
the dog and his master, alike reproachful at 
the undeserved suspicion. What could I 
do? Icould not put the child down, though 
I would have given anything to have eub- 
dued my fears sufficiently to do so; soJ 
turned away, half crying, toward my state- 
room. When I came out, after Bertie 
awoke, I found poor faithful Lion stretched 
across my doorway, still guarding what had 
been so unjustly taken from his care. My 
heart did smite me a little, but the great 
brown eyes of Lockwood were looking at me 
instead of the book he had been reading, and 
I carried Bertie away out of sight. Lion 
was following me, but I heard the slightest 
snap of a finger, and a moment after I saw 
him caressing his master, 

1 was sitting on deck one day not long 
after this, close to the railing of the ship, 
with Bertie standing beside me on the 
bench. I was holding his clothes in my 
hand with a firm grasp, for his motions 
were so quick and unexpected that I was 
suffering martyrdom every moment. He 
grew more and more roguish. The breeze 
was quite fresh that afternoon; and as the 
boy suddenly loosened my hair from my 
comb in his wild pranks, the wind blew the 
long tresses directly over my eyes, and 
blinded me effectually. Unconsciously, I 
released Bertie’s clothes for an instant, to 
free myself from the annoyance of my hair; 
and in that instant of time, Bertie went 
over the railing! 

Something passed’ me, I knew not what, 
and I heard a swift rushing scuffling noise 
near me, and I knewnomore. It had been 
a bright beautiful afternoon while I sat by 
the railing. The sun was going down, but 
was leaving a golden and crimson glory 


on the sky, that was reflected on the waves: 


in tints scarcely softened from those above. 


It was nearly dark when I came to myself; 
and O what darkness—what darkness was 
upon my heart! I lay for some minutes 
without unclosing my eyes, trying to recal) 
the scene I had passed through. All was 
quiet as midnight save the dull plash of the 
waves, I knew that I was lying upon deck, 
but I felt no chill. Some kind band had 
wrapped me warmly, and but for the quick 
returning remembrance of the afternoon, I 
should have sunk away in quiet slumber. 
I opened my eyes. A kind womanly face 
leaned over me; a soft voice called my 
name. I started up, and moaned out feebly 
my boy’s name, 

“He is safe, dear,” she answered. 

I knew the voice. It was that of Miss 
Wells, who had been very kind to me and 
Bertie. I had thought her attached to Lock- 
wood, and I had fancied that he talked 
with her mere than with any one else. 

**Where is he, Miss Wells?’ I asked, 
with a hysterical voice. 

your stateroom, asleep.’”’ 

**I must go to him,” I said, as I tried to 
rise up. 

A strong arm was instantly around ie, 
and I was almost borne into the stateroom. 
There lay Bertie, his long curls still wet and 
dark with the soaking brine; and there, too, 
lay Lion, his great shining black head, wet 
also, nestled close to my darling’s bright 
rosy face. What a moment was that! I 
knew some one was near me, and I turned 
to see IIul Lockwood, whose hands lay stil! 
upon my shoulders, 

**O Mr. Lockwood—did he—did Lion save 
my Bertie?’ 

A smile, which made the handsome face 
more beautiful, was my answer, and I bent 
down from his protecting arms, and laid my 
cheek upon the dear grand old creature, 
even before I kixsed Bertie’s rosy face. The 
dog was rather shy of my caresses, Le did 
not quite trust me yet, but in that hour I 
resolved to make him love me, as my poor 
sister had said of Bertie. 

The next morning the boy, none the 
worse for his bath in the sea, was at the 
table, and Lion’s head lying on Bertie’s 
feet; while the child’s hand rested lovingly 
on the shaggy head. Te had been told how 
quickly had sprung over the railing 
into the water, and had held him up brave- 
ly, while two sailors had jumped into a buat, 
and taken him. from the tired dog, who lay 
in the bottom of the boat, panting and ex- 
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hausted, till the ship was reached; and how 
Mr. Lockwood had knelt down between 
Lion and Bertie, and restored them both to 
the life that seemed so nearly gone out, 
And Miss Wells told me that I had once 
roused up from my trance but that adull 
sleep had seemed to come over me, and that 
Lockwood had told her to let me sleep until 
the child was per‘ectly out of danger. 

** He is so thoughtful of others,”’ she said; 
and I noticed how her voice lingered upon 
his name, as if it were music to her ears, 

Mr. Lockwood came down to breakfast 
while Bertie was caressing Lion. He called 
him away, at which Bertie looked sad, and 
I gazed up at him reproachfully. 

* Well, Miss Leonard,”’ he said, smiling, 
“if Lion should bite the child, I should feel 
very bad.” 

For all answer, I laid my own arms about 
the dog’s neck, and atear fell upon his face, 
Thereafter Lion was Bertie’s constituted 
guardian. I was never so easy about him 
as when he lay beside him. 

What delightful days we had on board 
the ship! Every one seemed happy. I 
never enjoyed life before, it seemed to me, 
There was a most agreeable set of passen- 
gers—bright, cheerful, intelligent people, 
with no foolish sentimentalism, no affected 
airs. We talked, laughed, read, played at 
different games, and sometimes danced; for 
we had splendid musicians on board, and 
eur concerts were finer than any I had then 
ever heard. 

In a month more we were all senarated— 
perhaps, we said, for life; but we hoped the 
waves of life might drift us together some- 
time. 

took Bertie home. Mr. Underwood's 
princely allowance justified me in taking 
my whole house once more and in keeping 
avervant. 1 had it fitted up handsomely, 
and lived there with my boy, growing more 
beautiful and loving every day of his life. 

Sometimes the tormenting thought that 
his father would marry again and recall 
him turned my joys into a great dull pain, 
but I put it away resolutely, “The boy was 
mine—mine by the voice of the dying, mine 
by the consent of the father, by the love 
that was growing and strengthening be- 
tween us—-mine by the gift of God to my 
lonely heart and life. Doth not God * set 
the solitary in families??? And where were 
two who had been more solitary than this 
child and myself, when apart? 

165 
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Occasionally I heard from some of my 
fellow-passengers, Wells had spent a 
month in the autumn with me, and others 
had found me out and ealled on me, 1 did 
not feel xo isolated as I did before my voy- 
age. I sometimes wondcred if Lockwood 
would not remember his promise of calling 
to ** see his little friend Bertie, and bring- 
ing Lion to see if they would remember 
each other.” But hedid not come, ** Never 
mind,” I said to myself, ‘*lam happy 
enough, One must not be too lappy in this 
world.” 

And now the spring had fairly opened, 
and violets, and wild columbine and arbu- 
tus, and then lilacs and cinnamon roses, 
came to bless us with their beauty and fra 
grance. And Bertie and I went into the 
woods, and found all the sweet wild-flowers, 
and came back to the sweeter apple blos- 
soms in our own garden, 

I had bought a little set of garden tools, 
and he worked manfully—a careful little 
gardener, never hurting a root nor breaking _ 
a branch. And he would get so tired, and 
1 would put him into the little four-wheeled 
wicker carriage, and he would sleep sweetly 
under some fragrant apple tree. It was the 
first day of June that he slept thus; and I 
had taken my sewing and my little camp- 
stool to sit a while beside him. 

Suddenly a rushing sound came through 
the garden; a deep loud breathing was 
hea d. and an enormous black dog stood by 
the wicker carriage, his paws on the edge, 
and his great nose sniffing at the little face 
that lay there framed in the brown curls, 

Bertie woke up witha startled cry; bub 
when the dog licked his face and hands be 
seemed to know that it was Lion, Corurds 
Lion, I had called him ever since he had 
done that noble deed, But Lion had not 
surely come alone? 

No; between the branches of the apphe 
tree was a radiant face, dark wavy hair, and 
teeth like the heart of a cocoanut, 

*T have found you at last,” said a voice 
that had ever sounded rich and sweet to my 
ears; ‘and Lion has found his own, too, I 
see,”’ 

I could not dissemble I was genuinely 
glad to see Lion and his master, And both 
were as genial as the sweet June day we 
were enjoying. 

We had our dinner under the trees, 
brought by my dainty little handmaidens 
milk, and fresh eggs, aud preserved fruits, 
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coffee and delicious biscuit, with cake and 
custards. My guest enjoyed it with the 
keenest relish, and Lion ate heartily, gra- 
ciously overlooking the absence of meat. O, 
what a day was that! We staid in the gar- 
den until the dews began to fall, and then 
prudently adjourned to the parlor, where 
‘we had tea, and afterwards music from my 
new piano—with Lockwood's rich full tones 
rising above it, as in the old days on ship- 

‘board they rose above all others. 

Ile had intended coming to see us in the 
winter, he said; but he was sent for to New 
York to attend the deathbed of his only rel- 
ative. His death was lingering, and there 

‘were tedious affairs to settle afterwards; 

‘and in the spring he had spent a week with 

“the Wells family, his particular friends, 

I think I colored painfully at one part of 

“his relation; but I looked up cheerfully a 

moment afterwards, and told him of Lucy 
“Wells's visit to me. 
yes. She told me, and how delighted 
phe was with her visit. Lucy is a good girl. 
Did you know she is going to be married?” 

Another painful blush. 

“TJ did not, though I thought it probable.” 

*‘Tler lover idolizes her. They will be 
married in autumn. You and I will visit 
them.”’ 

_ I was so embarrassed that I must have 
* betrayed myself but for the fading light. 
* What on earth did he mean? Who could 

‘Lucy Wells marry if not him? If he was 
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jesting, it was a cruel jest to me, although 
he might not know that I felt it. 

At that moment Bertie came up to us, 
followed by Lion. Mr. Lockwood took my 
boy in his arms, and Lion laid his head 
lovingly on my knee, for the first time. 

* You see, Annabel,” said Lion's master, 
“it will never do for us four to be separated. 
Bertie, may I stay here always?”’ 

*O do, do, my darling Mr. Lockwood! 
Aunt Annabel will be so glad to have you— 
wont you, dear auntie? But we must have 
Lion, too. You will let Lion stay too, wont 
you?” And the dear little blunderer slipped 
to the floor, and he and Lion were soon 
asleep together. 

And as the fair round moon came up, 
eclipsing the sweet stars that had looked 
down so lovingly upon the earth, the words 
were spoken that linked my fate with Hal 
Lockwood's, and brought love and light 
into the house that once seemed so desolate, 

Ten years have gone by, and little chil- 
dren make the house vocal with their happy 
noise; but they have never stolen the place 
in our hearts that Bertie occupied. Le is 
our oldest son, and is beloved accordingly. 
Ilis father will never recall him; for he died 
in California two years ago, leaving a splen- 
did inheritance to our boy. 

Lion still lives, though old and feeble, 
Tis kennel isa model of beauty and comfort; 
and his dearest delight is to crawl to our 
feet and be caressed as of old. 


JASON CARSON. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


Jason Carson sat at his lonely break- 
fast-table, abstractly fingering a piece of 
toast. It was not because there was any- 

* thing wrong in the preparation of this arti- 
cle of diet that he delayed to taste it. O 
no! Peter Fukin had not been preceded by 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather 
in the euixine service without learning the 
exact shade of brown to which toast should 
be brought before presenting it to the pal- 
ate. No; it was not Peter’s cooking, but 
his tongue, that had so effectually inter- 
fered with his master’s appetite. And why? 

. Listen to the following and learn. 

“Are you sure, Peter, that there is no 
mistake about this?” 


“Certain, sir. Smith’s hoy told me; 
Smith has charge of the place.” 

* Yes, I know he has.”’ 

Peter, after a moment’s silence, to give 
his master a chance to say more: 

“Smith's boy said it was a widow, witha 
troop of servants, a maid all flounces and 
ribbons, aml—a little boy.” 

Jason crushed an egg, and groaned; and 
well he might, for in those two last words 
he heard the deathknell of his future peace 
and comfort. A bachelor, and woman hater 
of the sternest mould—so much so, that no 
female foot ever crossed his threshold, every 
domestic duty being performed by the 
equally anti-feminine Peter. Jason had 
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‘lived among his books and flowers for nearly 
ascore of years, never dreaming that his 
paradise could be invaded by any one’s be- 
ing crazy enough to take the tumble-down 
cottage next door, Fond foolish humanity! 
Tlere, in the twinkling of an eye, lay his 
castle in the dust, levelled by the puny hand 
of a woman and the weaker one of a child, 
He groaned aloud, as visions of trampled 
tulip beds, ravished rosebushes and mur- 
dered violets rose before him; for, alas! 
poor Jason could not even close his gates 
and remain ** monarch of all he surveyed ”’ 
within his walls. Ue must, because of a 
contract made by some demented ancestor, 
permit free passage across his grounds to 
the dell beyond, where bubbled a spring of 
fabled cooluess and sweetness, Poor un- 
happy ancestor! Jason anathematized his 
memory, and ‘spit upon his grave.”? But 
that was all he could do, The law stood 


changeless as those of the Medes and Per- 
sians. 

Jason rose from the table; but instead of 
going into the garden, as was his custom, 
he retired to the library, the windows of 
which commanded a view of his neighbor, 
All day he covertly watched the camp, but 


saw no signs of danger, except once, when 
he caught for a second the flutter of a rib- 
bon, that must have been on the head of 
the maid who had aroused Peter’s scornful 
indignation. This was all; and when the 
sun went down on the first day, he scarcely 
knew whether he felt disappointed or 
relieved. 

Ile rose, of course, the next morning, but 
not before, or even with the lark; for Jason 
lived for comfort, and he was thoroughly 
convineed that there was more of it to be 
found in a morning nap than all the sun- 
rises the poets have ever sung of. The sun 
was well up when Peter set his toast and 
eges before him. Llis appetite was good, 
and he prepared to do them justice, when 
a sight met his eyes that made him forget 
such things were ever made. Right in the 
middle of his favorite tulip bed stood a 
small animal of human shape. In one hand 
it held a hat, full to overtlowing with gor- 
geous flowers, and in the other a stick, with 
which he was testing the soil and examining 
the roots in the bed, For a second Jason 
sat motionless and dumb; then his rage 
broke out ina terrible threat, and he rushed, 
minus hat, in his dressing-gown and slip- 
pers out into the garden, The child was so 
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intent on his employment that he did not 
perceive his approaching danger, till Jason 
seized his shoulder, and shaking him sav- 
agely, said: 

* You miserable little wretch! You vile 
little fiend! Llow dare you! I'll teach you! 
Ti—” 

*O! Osir! I beg pardon! Iam so sor- 
ry!’ was here wafted to his ears, like the 
notes of a silver flute, He still held the 
child, but looked up and saw, coming 
through the gate, something he first thought 
was an angel; but afterwards remembered 
that such things did not wear garden hats 
and white wrappers tied with blue ribbons, 
The vision advanced to him, and continued: 

“IT beg a thousand pardons, sir! I hope 
he has done no damage. Willie, Willie! 
Liow could you be so naughty?” 

Jason released the boy, who had begun 
to ery, and he was about to protest that not 
the slightest harm was done, when his good 
angel saved his veracity, and he stammered: 

*I—I1 don’t think he has done much dam- 
age”? And then becoming more himself, 
terribly trying, though, That tulip 
bed was the gem of the garden.” 

“It certainly is very beautiful, as is your 
whole garden, I have admired it ever since 
my arrival, And to think that Willie | 
should have done so much harm! Willie, 
Willie! Mamma is very much ashamed of 
you, Permit me once more to apologize, 
1 promise you shall pot be annoyed again,” 

“Notatall! notatall!’ replied Jason, 
getting lost again, and feeling for his hat, 
in absence of which he seized a lock of hair. 
“Don't mention it, I assure you it isa 
pleasure—I—" But fate saved Lim from 
further absurdities, The lady, with a be- 
witching good-morning,” had passed 
through the gate. 

Jason watched her till the last flutter of 
her dress vanished, and then, feeling—he 
couldu’t begin to tell how—he wrapped his 
dressing-gown around him and went slowly 
back to look at his breakfast. Ile did this 
so literally and abstractly that Peter was 
alarmed, and asked, when he removed the 
untouched repast, if Mr. Carson was well 
that morning. 

**O, don’t mention it! Thank you! Per- 
fectly!’ was the incoherent reply. And he 
left the table, to further astonish and appall 
Peter by appearing a few minutes later in 
the garden attired in his garden jacket and 


smoking-cap, 
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A week passed. Jason received no further 
annoyance from his neighbors. He not 
even caught a glimpse of the white dress, for 
which he watched with an eagerness only 
equal to the vehemence with which he 
would have denied the same had the charge 
been hinted at. He was beginning to de- 
spair under protest, when one morning, 
upon looking up suddenly from his work, 
he saw a pair of blue eyes watching him 
through an opening in the wall; andina 
second he knew they belonged to the offender 
of the tulip beds. The four eyes looked at 
each other. Jason wanted to say something, 
but never having within his memory volun- 
tarily spoken to a child, he knew no more 
what to say to him than he would have 
done to the ki g of the cannibal islands. 
Finally a happy thought struck him; gath- 
ering a bunch of his rarest flowers, he 
handed them to the child, and then, with- 
out a word, hurried into the house, in an 
agony of fear lest Peter had seen his folly. 
He staid in his study the rest of the day; 
and fancy his feelings, when towards night 
Peter brought him up a three-cornered bit 
of pink paper, which he told him, with a 
diabolical grin, had been given him by the 


*beribboned maid. Jason took it as though 


he feared it would sting him, and proceeded 
to discover that it was a note from his 
neighbor, thanking him for his flowers, and 
requesting him to call, He read it through 
three times before he fully took in the mean- 
ing; by which time Peter, by dint of much 
neck-stretching, had managed to get a pretty 
fair idea of it too. 

** Well, 1 never!’ he ejaculated. 

“Eh? Never what?” said Jason, turn- 
ing sharply on him. 

**Why—why—thought that dust would 
gather so quickly,” he replied, polishing an 
inkstand with his thumb. 

* You didn’t, eh?’ said his master. 
** Well, just suppose you get out of this 
now, and put off further discoveries of the 
kind till to-morrow.” 

Peter backed out, and Jason sat down and 
thought; and the result of his reflections 
was that he appeared at dinner in his best 
clothes. Peter snorted, and seemed dis- 
posed to catechise; but, receiving small en- 
couragement and many snubs, he retired on 
his dignity; and Jason, after scalding him- 
self with hot tea, sneaked out of the room 
the first time his faithful servant’s back 
‘was turned. Jason called that evening on 


the widow, but of what he did, said. or had 
said to him, he has not the slightest idea, 
Up to this date he e-n only tell a confused 
story of blue ribbons, strawberries and 
cream, and brown hair, |N B.—The hair 
wasn't in thecream.| But Peter here takes 
up the testimony, and is considerably clear- 
er. He states that the next morning, be- 
fore he had the china washed, he was de- 
spatched to his neighbor’s with the largest 
basket in the house, filled to overflowing 
with flowers. This he was to deliver to the 
abomination of a maid, with his master’s 
compliments, and the question if those 
flowers would be enough. He obeved; but 
on his return, he sat down on the back 
doorstep and presided over a debate between 
his love for his master, and ditto his self- 
respect. The discussion was long, and the 
result acompromise. He would stand ita 
little longer, that is, if it went no further. 
If the “it” meant the basket, his condi- 
tions were complied with. The basket al- 
Ways went to the same place, but the dis- 
tance must have grown greater, for each day 
the errand took longer; and one evening 
Peter was actually obliged tw call over the 
backyard fence to the maid, to talk of some- 
thing he had forgotten in the morning. 

And so things progressed, until summer 
faded to autumn, and haughty dahlias tow- 
ered above the modest pansies; and one day, 
when Jason carried his first crimson offer- 
ing to his neighbor, he found her with as 
sweet a smile as ever, but a pathetic redness 
around the eyes. Jason was practical and 
muterial, [is first thought was influenza, 
and he gave it utterance; but witharendi g 
sigh she said: 

**No; worse than that.” 

* Worse!” ejaculated Jason, “ Not in- 
fectious, I hope?” 

“Alas! | fear not.” 

Jason jumped higher than before, 

* Fear not! Madam, you astonish and 
alarm me. Tell me plainly. What is it?’ 

“ Why—why—l must go away from here 
next week’ 

The long lashes fell on her cheeks, and 
Jason thought he saw something shine be- 
neath them; he wasn’t sure, though, le felt 
so mighty queer himself. 

“Going away!’ he faltered; **Why— 
where—how?’ 

** Because the house is sold; where, I do 
not know—or care!” 

No mistake about the shine now; it fell 
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The Duchess of Kingston. 


on the floor. What happened after this is 
as lost to Jason as his first call; but when 
he came to himself his arm was around her, 
and she was cooing, ** Dear Jaxon ”’ in tones 
he thought came right from the angel choir. 

Peter’s disgust when he learned he was 
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to have a mistress can be imagined. He at 
once ** gave warning,’ and went to his old 
enemy for consolation. She performed her 
work so well, that before his time was up 
he had retracted, and they decided to enter 
the service together, 


WORN OUT. 
BY OCTO, 
Tam tired! T am tired! 
Ani I often muse— And wish it were night, 
Is it wront? — That is all. 
‘Of a sleep neath the yews It’s beyond my sivht, 
In the valley, 1 choose, The wronz and the right 
Aud sleep long. Of it all— 
I am tired! 
I am tired! 
And | think sometimes— Pr 
When I dare— So slow. 7 
‘Of a rest neath the limes Sis puta to die, 
Where the churchbell chimes 
Melt the air. 
But too old to live 
Norwood, Muss., December, 1875. Father, forgive! 
1 am tired! 


THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


In the twenty-fifth year of the reign of 
George III. no cause celehre made greater 
excitement than the trial of this person, 
whuse appearance at the bar of the House 
of Lords, on acharge of felony, was long 
remembered in London. 

Elizabeth Chudleigh was the daughter of 
acolonel in the army, representative of an 
ancient Devonshire family, a member of 
which fought valiantly at the defeat of the 
Armada. He died when Elizabeth was v: ry 
young, and the care of her education de- 
volved upon her mother, who had little more 
than her own pension as an ofiicer’s widow, 
to add to which she opened a fashionable 
boarding-house in London, whither she 
would seem to have come, according to the 
statement of the Attorney-General, in the 
year 1740, when her daughter was in the 
bloom of her beauty, ** distinguished for a 
brillianey of repartee, and for other qualities 
highly recommendatory, because extremely 
pleasing.”” George II. Was then residing at 
Leicester House, and his son Frederick 
Louis, Prince of Wales (who died in 1751), 


had, of course, an establishment of his own 
elsewhere. To his princess, Augusta of 
Saxe-Gotha, Miss Chudleigh was presented 
by the famous Mr. Pulteney, who-obtained 
for her, in her eighteenth year, the post of 
one of her maids-of-honor, 
Having secured for her this elevated posi- 
tion, Mr. Pulteney endeavored to cultivace 
her understanding, suggested to her a course 
of reading, and they frequently correspond- 
ed on various subjects; but we are told that 
**the extreme vivacity of her nature’ pre- 
cluded her from acquiring much, Her per- 
sonal attractions won her many admirers at 
court, among others, John Duke of Hamil- 
ton, who afterwards married Miss Gunning. 
Indeed they were formally engaged, and 
their marriage was to take place after his 
grace, like all men of fashion in those days, 
had made “the grand tour;”? but during his 
absence distrust ensued between them, and 
in the interim, at the house of an aunt, 
whose name was Hanmer, at Laneston, ia 
Hampshire, the Honorable John Augustus 
Harvey, tnep a lieutenant in the navy, was 
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introduced to Miss Chudleigh, and fell deep- 
lyin love with her. To favor his views, 
her aunt strangely and treacherously con- 
trived to intercept all the letters of the Duke 
of Hamilton. Lis supposed silence roused 
the indignation of Elizabeth; her pride was 
easily worked upon, and the attentions of a 
handsome and winning lover at such a crisis 
Were almost sure to meet with success, 
Piqued beyond endurance by what she 
deemed the insulting silence of her be- 
trothed, she agreed to accept the hand of 
Mr. Harvey, and they were privately mar- 
ried by Mr. Amus, the rector, August 4, 
1744, in a private chapel at Lanestou, adjoin- 
ing the mansion of Mr. Merril; and the only 
surviving witness of four, when -the subse- 
quent trial ensued, was an old female ser- 
vant of the family named Anne Craddock, 
The reason given for a private marriage 
Was, as stated by the Attorney-General on 
that occasion, ** that both their situations in 
life rendered a public marriage very imprac- 
ticable, as he on one side depended on his 
friends for his future prospects, and she, on 
her remaining a single woman, derived her 
chief rank and support;, that such being the 
situation of the parties, they agreed to mar- 
ry privately, without the knowledge or con- 


sent of their friends.”” They soon came to | 


London, and lived privately in Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, but in a state of 
great unhappiness, owing to the dissipated 
conduct of Llarvey, for six months, till he 
joined his ship in the East Indian seas, un- 
der Sir Juhn Danvers. Ler position was 
how a very painful and anomalous one— 
Miss Chudleigh and a maid-of-honor in pub- 
lic, Mrs. Harvey and a wife in private! She 
was still an attractive centre in the higher 
circles, and the Princess of Wales was still 
her most particular friend; but she had 
many more; and few women in London in 
those duys made more conquests. The 
fame of them reached Harvey, now a cap- 
tain; and when he returned, at the end of a 
year and a half, he insisted that she should 
live with him again; though so great was 
her aversion from him, that she had resolved 
never to subject herself to his cruelties 
again. 

However, she would seem to have been 
prevailed upon, under terrer of his threats, 
to join him again at their house in Conduit 
Street. Oneaccount says that she was lured 
thither, and had the doors locked upon her, 
to secure her detention. The result of this 


union wasaboy. “ Cesar Hawkins became 
the professional confidant on this occasion, 
and Miss Chudleigh (as the world knew her} 
removed to Chelsea for change of air, but 
returned to Leicester House perfectly recov- 
ered from her indisposition. The infant 
svon sank into the arms of death, leaving 
only the tale of its existence to be related,” 
and his father joined his ship in the Medi- 
terranean. 

The year 1748, saw Miss Chudieigh the 
belle of Tunbridge Wells; and she figures 
in an old engraving of the period, with the 
burly Johnson, Cibber, simpering Beau 
Nash, Mr. Pitt (Earl of Chatham), Mr, 
Whiston, Richardson, and others about her, 
in all the glory of bag-wig and sword, high- 
heeled shoes and pointruffles. In Richard. 
son’s letter to Miss Westcomb he speaks of 
her as ‘“‘the triumphant toast,’’ lively, 
sweetly-tempered and gay. ‘She moved 
nut without crowds after her; she smiled at 
every one; every one smiled when they 
heard she was on the Walk. She played, 
she lost, she won, all with equal good-humor, 
But, alas, she went off before she was wont 
to go off, and then the fellows’ hearts were 
almost broken fur a new beauty.”’ 

It was about this time that, after a long 

residence abroad, the Duke of Hamilton, 
who still loved her passionately, had an in- 
terview with her, and then the whole Han- 
mer conspiracy was brought to light, when 
too late. He again offered her his hand, 
but knew not why she dared not accept 
it, and she was compelled to prohibit his 
visits; thus, four years after, he married 
Miss Gunning, of Castle Coote. She also 
refused tu marry the Duke of Argyle (who 
espoused the latter lady in her widowhood, 
in 175V) and several others. The world of 
fashion was astunished, and her mother, 
who was kept in ignorance of her secret 
marriage, reprehended what she deemed her 
fully in no measured terms. To be rid of 
this she left England, and went to Dresden 
and Berlin; and her late position in the 
royal household secured her the attention 
of the pedantic King of Prussia, who cor- 
responded with her. 

On her return, we are told that she “‘ ran 
the course of pleasure, enlivened the court 
circles, and each year became more ingrati- 
ated with the mistress she served; led fash- 
ions, played whist with Lord Chestertield, 
and revelled with Lady Harrington and 
Miss Ashe.” So passed the days; but with 
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night came reflection, and too often the de- 
bauched Harvey, like an evil spirit crossing 
the path of her whose life he had, to a great 
measure, blasted. Unable to claim her, in 
dread of the resentful nature of his father 
the earl, he nevertheless was exasperated to 
see her so admired and so immersed in gay- 
ety; aml times there were that, in fits of 
rage. he threatened to disclose the whole 
affair to the Princess of Wales, In this, 
however, she would seem to have auntici- 
pated him. 

Her royal mistress heard and pitied her, 
and continued her friend to the hour of her 
death So plans were proposed to rid her 
of Harvey. One was a divoree, on the plea 
of his immoral habits; but this she shrank 
from, as involving many disclosures; the 
other—a most unwise measure—was to de- 
strey the proofs of their marriage. The 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Amus, who offici- 
ated at that ceremony, and many of the 
witnesses, were dead. She visited the ob- 
scure little church at Laneston, where the 
register-book chanced to be in careless hands, 
A small sum procured an inspection of it, 
as if from curiosity, and while the custodian 
was beguiled with some amusing story, she 
contrived to ** tear out,’’ says a print of the 
day, ** to erase,” says the Attorney-General, 
“every memorial of her marriage with Mr. 
Harvey.” Thus, in her rashness or igno- 
rance, passion or hate, believing she was 
now free, she bade Harvey defiance; and, as 
it chanced that about this time he had un- 
accountably and totally ceased to care for 
her, he gave her no further inquietude, and 
ceased, as he was wont, to haunt every rout, 
ridotto or ball at which he was likely to find 
her. 

And now her better angel influenced with 
love for her the heart of a man whom an 
old magazine styles ‘* the exemplar of amia- 
bility.” This was Evelyn Pierrepoint, 
Duke of Kingston, K. G., and Master of the 
Staghounds north of the Trent, who raised 
a regiment of horse to act against the [High- 
landers in 1745, and, when a lieutenant-gen- 
eral, carried St. Edward's staff at the coro- 
nation of George ILL, in 1761. 

At this time it appeared that very soon 
Captain [larvey would succeed te the earl- 
dom of Bristol, his grandfather having died 
in 1751. and his elder brother, who sueceed- 
ed to the peerage, being unmarried and un- 
likely to marry. Much as she disliked her 
husband, rank and fortune were too tempt- 
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ing to Miss Chudleigh, and a very short 
period before Harvey succeeded to these she © 
contrived once more to visit Laneston, to 
procure a reinsertion of her marriage. To, 
achieve this she employed artifice, all the 
charms of which she was mistress, and spent 
money with a liberal hand. The officiating 
clerk, little supposing that his caligraphy 
would be tested by the legal and critical 
acumen of the Llouse of Lords, ** doctored ” 
the register to her wishes; and from Mr, ‘ 
Merril’s house she returned to London, re- 
joicing that she had now two noble strings, 
to her bow. Weare told, “she did, itis 
true, succeed, but it was laying the ground- 
work of tiat very evidence which, in con- 
junction with oral testimony. operated after- 
wards to herconviction and disgrace. Mere 
was cunning enveloping the possessor in a 
net of her own fabricating; and no wonder, | 
when the hour of degradation arrived, that 
she f llunpitied; but remarried by her own 
stratagem, the participation of ducal honors’ 
became legally impossible.” 

Ignorant of all this secret plotting, the 
Duke of Kingston, who had been born in 
1705, and was now not much past the prime 
of life, became the most ardent of her lovers; 
yet, with the Bristol marriage hanging over 
her, how was she to accept him? and while 
loving him she still hoped to die Countess 
of Bristol But Harvey’s brother, the 
second earl, lived longer than she antici- 
pated, and she conducted her intrigue—with 
such care and decorum ‘‘that,’’ as a writer 
says of it, ‘‘although their intimacy was a 
moral it was not an evidenced certainty.”. 
At last he who was really her husband be- 
came third Earl of Bristol in 1775; but five 
years before this, March 8, 1760, Elizabeth 
Chudleigh had been publicly espoused by 
the Duke of Kingston. 

Lord Bristol, ignurant of how the register 
hul been tampered with, and having fallen 
in love with a new flame, “the civilians 
were consulted on the matter, a jactitation 
suit was instituted; the evidence which 
could prove the marriage was kept back.” 
He failed to substantiate the marriage that 
he might procure a divorce; and raised now 
to the pinnacle of her fate, the (so-called) 
duchess defied him, and puraded her new 
honors for some years in perfect safety till 
the death of the duke by a stroke of palsy at 
Bath, September 23, 1773; and he was ** in- 
terred with a magnificence becoming his 
dignity in the family vault at Holime-Pierre- 
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point in Nottinghamshire.” It is now th - 
property of Earl Manvers, for Duke Evelyn 
was the last of his line. lis will now pro- 
duced a fatal storm. It excluded from any 
benefit an elder nephew and preferred a 
younger, thus giving rise to a public prose- 
cution of the duchess, which ended in her 
exile and beggary of thenephew. Two wills 
would seem to have been drawn, but only 
One was signed—that by which **the duke 
bequeathed the income of his estates to lis 
relict during her life, ex ressly under the 
condition of her continuing in a state of 
widowhoo7;” and as this did not suit her 
ulterior views, shé strove in vain, with Mr. 
Field of the Temple, to have another sizned, 
that was more to her taste. 

The moment the vault at Holme-Pierre- 
point was closed the duchess sailed for 
Rome, where Ganganelli, a pope who be- 
stowed always great attention upon the 
English, treated her with marked favor and 
honor. She now built a magnilicent yacht 
—then a most uncommon appendage to an 
English household—and giving the com- 
mand of it to Mr. Iarding, a lieutenant of 
the navy, cruised about the Mediterranean, 
all ignorant that a storm was gathering 
against her in England, and that a Nemesis 
was hovering over her in the person of old 
Anne Cra ‘dock, or that a motion was being 
moved in the Consistory Court of London 
Against * Elizabeth Countess of Bristol, call- 
ing herself Duchess of Kingston.”’ 

Anne Craddock, being in reduced circum- 
stances, had applied for pecuniary relicf to 
Mr. Field of the Temple, urging her distress 
and the absence of the duchess, on whose 
purse she had a just claim as the witness of 
her first marriage. Lawyer-like, he turned 
a deaf ear to her, and the old woman, ex- 
posed to penury, gave herself up to the task 
of vengeance and ruin, To the elder neph- 
ew of the late duke she gave all the infor- 
mation in her power, and he, assisted by 
legal friends, had a bill of indictment for 
bigamy preferred against the duchess, whom 
Mr. Field advised at once to return to Brit- 
ain lest she should be outlawed. The fash- 
ionable circles were filled with astonishment 
by this sudden expoxe, If there were fraud 
or collusion, the Earl of Bristol must have 
acquiesced in both! Evidence in support of 
the first marriage was fully gone into, and 
it then came forth that if there was turpi- 
tude in the destruction of the register of a 
marriage with him, there was something 


extremely covetous in the attempt to re- 
stora it: and the latter act a woman named 
Judith Philips proved beyond a doubt, and 
the birth of the child was proved by Mr, 
Crsar [lawkins, 

The opponents of the duchess took every 
means to prevent her return to Eneland, 
With Mr. Jenkins, a banker in Rome, she 
had placed sceurities for such sums as she 
might require; but when she requested 
money to enable her to return home, he so 
sedalously avoided her, taat she at last lost 
all patience—fearing the sentence cf out- 
lawry—and swore that Jenkins was in the 
interest cf her enemies; so, armed with a 
brace of pistols, : he repaired to his house, 
The usual answer was given her, that he 
was not at home. 

* TIere shall L remain a week, a month— 
yea, a year, till he returns!’ was her reso- 
lute rejoinder; and finding her inflexible, 
the banker at last appeared, and a stormy 
interview ensued, Shedemanded her mon- 
ey. IIe attempted to prevaricate; but the 
production of her pistols ended that. Her 
checks were cashed, and she ins antly set 
out on her return by way of the Alps Ex. 
citement and anxicty—shame, perhaps, at 
the sudden and terrible exposure about to 
be made—brought on a fever, and caused an 
abscess in her side, compelling her to travel 
in alitter instead of a carriage to Calais; 
thus, afiera painful and tedious journey, 
which, in her ignorance of law, she feared 
would end ina London prison, yet resolutely 
she travelled home, and was joined by Colo- 
nel West, brother of John Earl of Delaware, 
and by the famous Earl of Mansfield, who, 
from the post of Lord Chief Justice, had 
been raised to the LIouse of Lords, After 
her arrival at Kingston Louse, he soo.hed 
her apprehensions, and her natural spirits 
rose on fining that she had friends of such 
zeal and ability. 

The Dukes of Ancaster, Portland and 
Neweastle, Lord Mountstuart, apd others, 
became her warm adherents; and from the 
moment that recoynizances for the appear- 
ance of the duchess were entered into pub- 
lic excitement rose to fever heat, but pend- 
ing the trial, she suddenly found a new and 
rather unexpected enemy in the person of 
Samuel Foote, the famous player. This 
gentleman was perfectly intimate with the 
leading features of the duchess’s life, and 
some of the more private matters thereof he 
obtained from a Miss Penrose. All these 
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‘he wove up in a piece called “A Trip to 
Calais,”’ in which the character of the duch- 
exs was humorously and admirably, but 
dixmlvantageously, drawn, For its suppres- 
sion, and before it could appear at the Hay- 
market, he was mean enough to expect a 
ha.dsome sui from her, and he had the 
effrontery, when visiting her, to read at her 
request those scenes in which she figured as 
* My Lady Kitty Crocodile.”” She started 
up, inflamed with passion, 

Foote,” she exclaimed, what a 
wretch you make me!” 

* This is not designed for your grace—it’ 
is not you,” he urged, but in vain. 

A long and angry correspondence (which 
will be found in the Westminster Magazine 
of 1776) ensued between them; and for the 
suppression of the farce Foote would seem 
to have demanded £2000, She proffered 
him a check on Drummond for £1600, The 
time for her was most critical, and she felt 
acutely that, at this crisis of her affair, with 
atrial impendirg before the Upper House, 
the production of this farce might destroy 
her. Foote hed out for the original sum, 
but was baflled, as he deserved to be, in the 
end, as the Lord Chamberlain would not 
permit the “ Trip to Calais ’’ to be acted. 


At last the day of trial came inexorably, - 


and on the 15th of April, 1776, she was ar- 
raigned at the bar in Westminster Hall, and 
charged with bigamy and felony. The com- 
mission to try her was read. The judges 
were in their robes, the masters in Chancery 
in their gowns. The Lord High Steward 
asked their lordships if it was their pleasure 
that the judges should be covered; and on 
an answer being given in the aflirmative, 
the sergeant-at-arms called aloud: 

** Elizabeth Duchess of Kingston, come 
forth and save yourself and your bail, or 
forfeit your recognizance.” 

On this the duchess, attended by Mr. Eg- 
erton of the Bridgewater family, Mrs, Bar- 
rington, widow of the general cf that name, 
Drs. Isaac Schomberg and Warren, entered 
the court, preceded by the Yeoman Usher 
of the Black Rod, and was desired to seat 
herself. We are told that ** she was dressed 
in a black polonaise, with a black gauze 
cap. She seemed cheerful and composed 
after the first shock. While she was read- 
ing the paper delj.ered in to the lords, she 
appeared to be strongly agitated and very 
sensibly affected. The business of her al- 
Jeged crimes was then fully gone into; many 
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witnesses were examined; and the trial, 
which excited the whole country, lasted five 
days. Anne Craddock’s evidence, that of 
Judith Philips, and others, was fatally con- 
clusive; and after the court adjourned to 
the chamber of parliament, Lord Mansfield 
asked each peer in succession whether the 
prisoner was or was not guilty; and all in 
succession replied, ‘Guilty, upon my honor,’ 
save the Duke of Newcastle, who added, 
erroneously, but not intentionally.’ 

On this being announced to her, she 
claimed ** the benefit of the peerage applica- 
ble to the statute.” She was then discharged 
on paying her fees; but on learning that, as 
Countess of Bristol, the prosecutors were 
preparing a writ of ne ercat revi o, to pre- 
vent her quitting England and to deprive 
her of her property, she resolved to give 
them ** the slip.”” She ordered her carriage 
to be driven about the public thoroughfares, 
and invited a select party to dine at King- 
ston; and while they were assemblin: she 
was travelling in all haste to Dover, where 
Harding, the captain of her yacht, met her, 
and in an open boat conveyed her safely to 
Calais. 

And now began her life of aimless wan- 
dering. She repaired to Rome, where she 
found the palace she had rented there, and 
in which she had left much property, had 
been stripped by thieves in her absence; 
while at home every means were taken to 
set aside the will of the Duke of Kingston, 
In a handsome vessel, built at her own ex- 
pense, and in which *‘ there was a drawing- 
room, a dining-parlor, and other convenien- 
ces,’’ and on board of which she put several 
of the late duke’s most valuable pictures, ag 
a pre ent fur the Empress of Russia, she 
sailed for St. Petersburg, where the novelty 
of an English lady ** braving the billows of 
the Bualtie’’ excited considerable interest, 
and a handsvine mansion was assigned her, 
The empress treated her with great distine- 
tion, but the English ambassador had to 
keep aloof from her in public. She pur- 
chased an estate near St. Petersburg for 
£12,000, and named it Chudleigh, and there- 
on she erected a d stillery for making bran- 
dy! Leaving an Englishman in charge, she 
again returned to Calais, accompanied by a 
Russian colonel with his wife and children, 
The former says an old Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, en route ‘took French leave of the 
duchess, borrowing one of her watches, 
merely that he might not be at a loss as to 


the hour of the day, and taking a couple of 


rings, the brilliance of which would remind 
him of the charms of the real owner.” Re- 
pairing to Paris, she bought a residence at 
Montmartre, with much land about it, and 
thence she sent much game to the markets; 
80 the people in London alleged that she 
had become a Russian distiller and a French 
rabbit merchant. In the latter affair she 
had a legal di»pute. 

In the August of the following year, when 
she was at dinner, it was announced that a 
decision had been given against her con- 
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cerning the French property. She became 


greatly agitated, and burst a blood-vessel 
internally. She appeared to recover; but a 
few days afterwards, on the 26th of the 
month, when about to rise from bed, she 
complained of weakness, had some medicine 
given her, and was conducted to a couch. 

*T shall lie here,”’ she said; * 1 can sleep, 
and after a sleep I shall be entirely re- 
covered,” 

She sank gradually back into a profound 
sleep. and from that slumber she never 
awakened, 


FAIR BUT FALSE. 


BY L. C. TULLOCK,. 


I had two lovers; and one was fair, 

Like threads of gold was his shining hair, 

His eyes were blue as the heavens above, 
And his voice seemed made for words of love; 
And life with him would be bright, I thought, 
Were joy and pleasure alone to be sought. 


I had two lovers; the other was dark, 

On him stern labor had set her mark, 
But his mind was cast in kingly mould, 
And his form was like the knights of old. 
He looked on life with a serious view, 
Being in all things manly and true. 


And I could not choose; but sorrow came, 
Taking from me both gold and, fame, 

And my blue-eyed lover danced as gay 

As if black night had not quenched my day. 
But the other took me to his breast, 

Saying, ‘‘ Here, thou lone one, find thy rest.” 


I nestled there in a pleased content, 
Feeling the refuge was heaven-sent; 

And I kissed his hands embrowned by toil, 
And his brow dishonor could never soil, 
Giving my heart’s love freely then, 

And owning him my prince among men. 


O, these butterfly men are well in their way, 

To dance and sing while all is gay, 

But they often fail in the trials of life. 

And I bless the day that made me the wife 

Of my dark-eyed lover, tender and true, 

Who sheltered me when the wild storms blew. 
Washington, D. C., Jan., 1876. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


“KYES LIKE LAMI’s,” 


AFTER all, the ball was a success, and the 
De Ponsonbys had not to *ygnash their 
teeth ” over the emptiness of their rooms 


Reflected in the long mirrors, and relieved 
against the crimson draperies, troops of 
whit -robed nymphs, and whiter-fronted 
cavaliers, moved to and fro. or floated round 
in languid circles to the strains of a band of 
musicians skillfully hidden behine a small 
forest of azaleas—white, rose-colored and 
scarlet — dark -leaved evergreens, sweet- 
smelling lemon-leaves, and every bothouse 
shrub that could be collected. From every 
bracket and pilaster in the room drooped 
trails of fairy-like creepers, from baskets of 
cyclamen, hyacinths and maidenhair. Ln 
the conservatory, lit only by a huge lamp 
swung from the roof, within a globe of blue 
crystal, the silvery plash and murmur of a 
fountain, set among banks of ferns and gar- 
lands of brilliant flowers, shed a refreshing 
coolness over the warm perfumed air; aud 
on all sides, floating round the ballroom, 
toying with the refreshments, or dropped to 
rest among the leaves and flowers of the 
conservatory, jewels sparkled, and bright 
eyes shone, and clouds of tulle and areo- 
phane — white and colored — floated like 
the mists of morning from forms as young 
and lithe as the immortal goddesses of old. 

Mrs. de Ponsonby, leaning on the arm of 
Petre, glowed like an animated cabbage- 
rose, 

Miss Marryatt, with every little bone in 
her neck and shoulders quivering skeletun- 
like through a veil of violet powder, pro- 
nounced it ** too delicious, O, isn’t it a di- 
vine ball, Mr. Philpots? and what a pity 
you can’t dance! But you don’t think it 
wrong of me, do you? 0, do tell me.” 

Kate, in a plain white dress, chosen from 
her stures because it was ‘really quite 
fresh, only worn once for an hour,’’ but 
equally lovely from its simplicity as from 
its freshness, a white dress looped with 
trails of real ivy green, and fresh with wood- 


A PRETTY YOUNG LADY. 
A TALE OF UOME LIFE. 


THEO. GIFT, 


pritmroses in her bosom, and a wreath of ivy 
and primroses in her wavy hair, one pretty 
hand resting lovingly on her brother's arm, 
stood the centre of a group of admirers, all 
clamoring to put down their names upon 
her card, while she—smiling and tlushed 

With honest childlike enjoyment, with lips 

apart and eves beaming—zranted or evaded 

their petitions, ecaprice or kindness 

prompted, and stubbornly refused to give 

away one of the dances marked with a mys- 

terious cross; Dick's dances,” she whis- 

pered to her mother, “lle likes to dance 
with me, so L made him promise we should 

have those three.” 

Clive saw the animated group, and 
guessed, before he saw, who formed the 
centre. Le had arrived late with his party, 
and having deposited Lady Vanborough on 
a sofa, and obtained the promise of a quad- 
rille later, was sauntering across the room, 
when his glance fell on a gentleman stand- 
ing by himself, and gazing with the half- 
curious half-lreamy look of a stranger to 
such things at the -cene around him, Their 
eyes met in a sort of mutual start of recog- 
nition, The gentleman made a half-saluta- 
tion, as uncertain whether he were right in 
claiming acquaintance or not, and Clive 
stopped, 

** Mr, M’ Kenzie, think,” he said, cour- 
teously enough. “1 fancied I saw you at 
the ‘ Travellers’ yesterday; and a mutual 
friend told me you had returned to pay Eng- 
land a visit.” 

“Yes, 1 came home three weeks ago, 
How different everything is!’ 

**I suppose so, Ly the way, this is 
rather a different scene tu the one in which 
we last met.’’ 

“Among the White Mountains, was it 
not? LI thought I knew your face, though 
till you spoke Ldid not remember the name, 
Yes, different, indeed !’’ 

‘IT should not have fancied you a ball- 
going man.” 

**Neitheram I. I believe that there is 
nothing now that I care less for in the lap 
of creation.” 


aes 
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“And yet?” said Clive, smiling a little 
ironically. 

“And yet lamatone! Exactly; but the 
simple reason is that a fellow-passenger of 
mine and her sister had an invitation, and 
wanted to come very much. They are for- 
eigners; the matron is shy; the husband 
was ordered to Lisbon three days before; 
and if L had not consented to act escort in 
his place, the poor little women would have 
fancied they had missed a great pleasure. At 
present | fear they are finding it a great delu- 
sion; more especially as my dancing days 
are over.” 

“You are evidently a good Samaritan, 
Mr. M' Kenzie,” said Clive, laughing, ** and 
report has done jou wrong. Your New 
York friends called you the wom.n-hater.” 

**My New York friends did me less and 
the fair sex more than justice. Man’s ha- 
tred, Mr. Clive, is something too strong to 
be wasted on things so utterly weak as 
women.” 

They were standing in the embrasure of 
a window, the strangera slightly-built man, 
with a skin evidently tanned by foreign 
uns, and eyes like those of a stag—large, 
dark, and blazing with passionate feeling 
and intelligence; perhaps the hundsomest— 
¢ertainly the most noticeable—man in the 
room; and Clive, in his colorless skin, big 


_ heavy limbs and irregular features, seeming 


to be placed beside him for a foil—some of 
the women thought so, at any rate; 1 don’t 
suppose the idea would have occurred to a 
man. 

Up in the further end of the long rooms, 
brilliantly lit by scores of gas-burners, re- 
flected from flashing jewels and glittering 
mirrors, the band was playing the ** Tournez 
Waltz” from Madame Angot. The tender 
minor key of the melody floated dreamily 
over the buzz of voices, and all around 
close-linked couples waved, and swayed, 
and turned, in languid rhythm to the soft 
slow rippling of the music. 

**It reminds me of the Spanish dances in 
South America, only that they are still pret- 
tier, and less monotonous,” said Dallas 
M’Kenzie. “Is it believable that any com- 
poser has succeeded in introducing an air 
which compels Englishwomen to dance’as 
quietly as their Southern sisters?’ 

“You forget the unspeakable charm of 
anything novel in this used-up nineteenth 
eentury,”’ said Clive, laughing. ‘To dance 
slowly and gracefully, in place of rushing 


round a room in furious circles, like an in- 
sane humming-top, tearing your neighbors’ 
dresses, and reducing a ludy-like girl to the 
appearance of an ill-used rag doll, is a new 
sensation, and therefore likely to take until 
some one invents another, Probably it will 
be the ex ct contrary. ‘Les extremes se 
touchent,’ you know, in London particu- 
larly.”’ 

**[ noticed Mrs, de Ponsonby pu’. * Tour- 
nez Waltz” in the corner of her card, aud 
couklu’t guess what it meant.” 

* Yes, and a wise idea it was. Who can 
ghess how many extra guests she obtained 
by that simple device? By the way, don’t 
you think the women grow wore insane in 
the way of dress every year? Look at that 
one in flame-color, with peacock-feather 
trimming.” 

“Ay; she reminds me of some tropical 
bird I have seen, What a contrast to that 
pretty little girl in white, with primroses in 
her hair!’ 

“Which? There are so many; but 
Clive’s face changed—one would think he 
knew. 

** That one standing beside the handsome 
lady in black velvet. I have noticed her 
once or twice, It is such a frank honest 
face; and the eyes seem perfectly to beam 
with innocent happiness. Don’t you see 
her? She is the simplest dressed gitl in the 
room, and to my mind the most charming.” 

** Yes, I see her,’’ Clive said, a queer sort 
of reluctance in his tone. ‘ 

“And do you know who she is? I think 
I saw you talking to her chaperone.” 

* Yes ’—with equal reluctance—*‘ a Miss 
Bellew. I must leave you now. Iam en- 
gaged for this dance.’”?’ And Mr. M’ Kenzie 
was left alone. 

Ten minutes later, when the dance was 
over, Clive found himself at Kate’s gide. 

*T have not had time to speak to you 
yet,”” he said, in the short manner he al- 
ways used to her. ‘You were dancing 
when I first saw your mother.”’ 

* Yes, with Dick. I always make Dick 
dance the first with me, unless-he is engaged 
for it; he dances so well. But, Mr. Clive, 
Iam very glad you bave come up. I was 
really wishing to see you.”’ 

**Were you? Thank you,” said Clive, 
his grave face lightening under the cordiab 
tone. 

** Yes; I wanted to ask you— Where is 
he now? O, there, under that archway. 
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Who is that gentleman you were talking to 
during the * Tournez?’”’ 

* Which gentleman?” Clive was cer- 
tainly very stupid this evening, and the 
light had gone out of his face again. 

“Why, you were only talking to one,” 
Kate answered somewhat quickly. ‘I was 
looking at you both all the time, and he is 
the handsomest man in the room. I never 
saw such wonderful eyes; they are just like 
lamps. Who is he? Every one is asking, 
and no one seems to know.” 

** Every one is easily excited,” said Clive, 
dryly. ‘* If you mean that gentleman, un- 
der the arch there, he is a Mr. M Kenzie.” 

* They say he has only just come to Lon- 
don. Is it the one you were speaking of?” 

Was I speaking of one?” 

* Why, of course you were!” cried Kate, 
alittle impatiently. ‘You said he never 
went into society.’’ 

“Then I must have been wrong—judging 
from appearances, at least.” 

* You know what I mean—that he used 
not to go into society when you knew him. 
Mamma and I have been watching him 
with interest, and have decided, first, that 
the trouble you spoke of is still written in 
his face; and secondly, that he is quite the 
most distinguished-looking man in the 
room. If he dances well, I - hall not be sat- 
isfied till he is introduced to me.” 

do not think he dances at all; andT 
am not sure that you would very much care 
to know him, distinguished as he looks,” 
Clive said, a little spitefully. 

Margaret's maternal solicitude took 
fire at once. 

“* My dear Katie, how imprudent you are! 
and in: uch a very mixed assemblage, too. 
You rust be more thoughtful; and really, 
1 think Mrs. de Ponsonby should be careful 
what sort of people—” 

“I beg your pardon,” Clive interrupted, 
with some annoyance, “ You misunder- 
stand me. Mr. M’Kenzie is, as far as I 
know, as much a gentleman as I am, and 
comes of a good family. 1 only meant—” 

** Mr. Clive only meant to set me right, as 
usual, mamma,” said Kate, flushing hotly. 

Clive bowed, 

“Thanks for the amiable motives with 
which you credit me, Miss Bellew. I—” 

“ Quarrelling as usual, you two!” said 
Dick. coming up. ‘** Let dogs delight to 
bark and bite’ ought to be put up on both 
your tombstones. Katie, my child, why 

aren’t you dancing?” 
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“IT came to remind your sister that she 
had promised this dance to me.” said Clive, 
*Lutas I have had the misfortune to of- 
fend her, 1 suppose she will hardly care to 
keep her engagement.” 

** Nonsense, my good fellow! Kate is not 
such a vixen as that—are you, Kitty, ma 
mi: ?”” 

“T am sure I don’t know what I am,” 
said Kate, glancing resentfully at Clive, 
*“*] am qui'e ready to dance with Mr. Clive 
when he wishes it.’’ 

Clive offered her his arm instantly, and 
without a word. If she had expected him 
to be magnanimous she was disappointed, 
and for the first few turns the little wrist 
he held was throbbing with indignation, and 
he could almost feel the angry beating of 
the heart so nearhisarm. It softened down 
gradually, and the red flush died out of her 
cheeks beneath another spell than words, 

He had not spoken, but between really 
good dancers there is a sort of natural affin- 
ity. You can hardly move limbs and body 
in perfect dual time and melody without 
some sort of sympathy, however imperfect, 
exercising its soothing influence over the 
mind as well. 

Before they had gone once round the # 
room, Kate realized the fact that she had 
never danced with any one before whose 
step suited her so exactly; and she was al- 
most angry with herself for feeling a shade 
of regret, when he stopped at the entrance 
to the conservatory and asked if she were 
tired. 

** No, not at all,’’ she answered, trying to 
speak as grimly, not as she felt, but as she 
felt she ought to feel towards such an un- 
pleasant person, Tle looked down on her 
half sadly half smiling. 

** Mixs Bellew, are we never to be friends? 

I did not mean to offend you just now, 
Will you not forgive me?” 

*]T don’t think you care about my for- 
giveness, or my friendship either,” said 
Kate, willfully. ‘You do offend me. I 
am not going to pretend you don’t. I sup- 
pose I am not used to being snubbed by 
gentlemen—or ladies either” (this as an 
after-thought), ‘and I don’t like it.” 

*T never intended to snub you.” 

“1 beg your pardon, Mr, Clive, I think 
you did, though you may not have intended 
me to resent it. ] don’t know in what way 
you usually speak to your lady acquaint- 
ances, but I can assure you your manuer to 
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me is not at all pleasant; and I do not like 
it.”’ 

“T have begged your pardon,”’ he said, 
his voice as hard as his eyes were keen and 
searching, **I can do no more, You are 
utterly and entirely unjust to me, but that 
is no matter, You could not understand it 
if it were explained to you.” 

“Tf I were unjust it would matter very 
much—to me,” said Kate, ‘but I don't 
think lam. Just now, for instance—”’ 

* Yes, just now. You wished to know a 
person, an utter stranger to you, simply be- 
cause he had beautiful eyes—‘like lamps,’ 
didn’t you say?—and if you had been my 
sister, 1 should have said just—but what 
does it matter? I suppose I took a liberty 
in saying anything. At any rate you think 
80.”’ 

** Yes, I did think so,”’ said Kate, uncom- 
promisingly honest. ‘* But if you did not 
mean it, there is an end of the subject. I 
wish” (with alittle sigh) “that we could 
have been friends, but I think that is quite 
out of the question. We should never agree 
on any subject.”’ 

** Do you think so?” 

am sure of it.” 

He made no answer, only put his arm 
round her waist and whirled her off again. 
His heart was beating most quickly now, 
but Kate did not guess it. Only at the end 
of the room she looked up naively into a 
very stern pale face, and said, with her own 
saucy coaxing smile: 

“T was quite wrong. Weshou'd agree in 
one thing: you dance better than almost any 
one | know— xcept Dick.’’ 

“Then at least you will not refuse to 
dance with me,” cried Clive, and carried 
her off her feet again nothing loth. 

“They are the best matched couple in 
the room,” said Mrs. de Ponsonby to the 
gentleman she was conversing with, and 
putting up her gold eyeglass as the couple 
flew. past her; ** Kate Bellew is wild about 
dancing.” 

*She is lovely enough to make young 
men wild about dancing with her,’ said 
M Kenzie, warmly. Will you introduce 
me when it is over?” 

**My dear Mr. M’Kenzie! you, a world- 
wide traveller, so easily subjugated!” 

*In what does subjugation consist?” 
said the gentleman, good-lhumoredly—** lik- 
ing to talk toa fresh, innocent-looking little 
girl. in the panse hetween two of her dances? 
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You have no pity on us middle-aged non- 
dancing men, Mrs. de Ponsonby, or you 
would not condemn us to silent contempla- 
tion of countless twinkling toes for a whole 
evening.”” 

** Well, beware, that is all. 
is a terrible little flirt.” 

*Is she? Poor little girl!’ he said, smil- 
ing sadly. ‘Il am sorry. Llowever, she 
looks too young to have done much harm 
yet; and as, fortunately, it would be out of 
the question with me, I may do some good 
in standing between her and one of her vic- 
tims for a few minutes,’”’ 

“Ah! I see you feel you are invulnerable, 
Well, I should hope so, for the credit of 
your taste.”’ 

* And, accordingly, Kate had hardly been 
returned to her mother’s side, before she 
heard some one being introduced to her 
mother and herself, and saw Lady Margaret 
bowing to the dark handsome stranger, 
with the “lamplike” eyes, about whom 
she and Clive had quarrelled. With an in- 
voluntary impulse of mischief she looked 
up smiling, half consciously half trium- 
phantly, at Clive; but he was already turn- 
ing away; and though during the evening 
she remembered him, and glanced round 
for him more than once, he appeared no 
more, Truth to say, he had seen Mrs. de 
Ponsonby approaching with her convoy; 
had caught Kate’s dimpling flush of saucy 
pleasure; and, bitterly vexed, for reasons 
best known to himself, had left the room at 
once, 

Why he should care so much he could 
hardly tell himself. It is true he knew 
something about Dallas M’ Kenzie’s past life 
—something which, if true, would make 
him shrink from seeing that gentleman, 
however estimable in other ways, an inti- 
mate friend of any woman dear to him, 
But was Kate Bellew dear to him? Was 
she not, on the contrary, rather obnoxious 
than otherwise—a young woman with 
Whom, as she said herself, he could never 
agree on any one subject? Yet why, on the 
other hand, should he let her annoy him? 
Why should they be always meeting and 
always fighting, when by simply staying 
away from the house he could devote him- 
self to sweeter and gentler maidens, at 
whose words and deeds he need not be for- 
ever carping? Why? 

Well, be told himself that he did not care 
about any other girls, They did not inter 
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- est him—their very sameness, even their 
outward faultlessness, palled on him, They 
were all so deadlily alike, so thickly glazed 
with the stereotyped varnish of society, that 
there was no getting at the real living 
woman within them, But Kate was al/ life; 
not mere wax-doll existence, but keen elo- 
quent, faulty life. You had no time to 
think of what qualities were hidden within 
her, because so much was shown outside. 
She‘was like a varied and picturesque land- 
scape—all hills and valleys, foaming streams 
and sheltered woods, You never thought 
what it might be beneath, or whether mines 
of gold or silver were hidden under that 
juxu.iant veil. Occupied with the infinite 
variety of the surface, you took for granted 
the buried riches within; but perhaps there 
was nothing within, nothing but surface in 
her nature. He could not tell, Lawyer as 
he was, all he knew as yet was that that sur- 
face was such a mass of inconsistencies— 
some right, some wrong, some lovable and 
some reprehensible—that it took up all his 
thoughts, to the exclusion of every one else. 
He told himself that he was impatient with 
her because she was so wrong-headed, so 
thoughtless and inconsistent. But if she 
had been a perfectly right-minded, prudent 
and consistent woman, I doubt very much 
whether he would have given her a second 
thought. Ile told himself, too, that he was 
very angry with her for ** not doing justice 
to herself ;’’ but why should he care whether 
she were just to herself or not? What was 
she to him but Dick Bellew’s sister? only— 
though he had taken a kindly interest in 
Dick, as a young man and distant conneec- 
tion, strangely reminding him of lis dead 
brother, and going to destruction as that 
brother had gone—his interest had been 
doubled and intensified ever since he had 
known Dick's family, The fact was, he 
was inconsistent himself; and not being will- 
ing to admit as much, tried to compress the 
facts into theories, instead of enlarging his 
theories to hold the faets. [le was a man 
of ultra-dogmatie theories and rigidly un- 
compromising opinions; and both his theo- 
ries as to womankind in) general, and opin- 
ions of women particular, were most 
sharply marked out, and laid down for the 
guidance of his life. 

The pity was that, this being so, he did 
not let them guide him, but ceparted from 
them forthwith, and then irked at the wo- 
mau for making him turn out of his narrow 
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road, instead of at himself for turning out 
of it. 

His theory of women, for instance, was 
that they were to be low-voiced and mild- 
eyed, imbued with unruffled dignity, holy 
simplicity, and speaking only with sweet 
propriety and gracious gentleness. A very 
fair picture, as any one will allow, and no- 
body could quarrel with him for making up 
his mind never to care for any woman who 
was not formed after such a type in all and 
every particular; but Kate was the very 
opposite of it, and yet he did care for her 
a great deal more than was compatible with 
his own comfort; almost as much as for 
Mrs. Grey, who, to all appearance at any 
rate, was the very embodiment of his own 
ideal. He admired Mra. Grey the most; he 
looked up to her, and liked her with a lik- 
ing which was strengthened by esteem. - He 
wished with all his heart that. Kate resem- 
bled her, and was decidedly annoyed with 
the young lady for being unlike her; but 
the very fact of his anger proved that she 
was something more to him than others; 
for had Mrs, Grey treated him one-half as 
coldly, or departed a tenth part as much 
from his ideal, he would have ceased to seek 
her society, or trouble himself about her in- 
terests. The fact was that Kate had cast a 
spell over him; and instead of yielding to it, 
and acknowledging that there might be 
other types of equal excellence though dif- 
fering from his own, he chafed against the 
fascination, and felt bitterly towards the 
fairy who had woven it. 


CHAPTER XIL 
BEE VANBOROUGH. 


**Tn good time, Miss Katie Bellew! Walk 
in straight and make coufession. I thought 
you had given me up, you fickle litile 
sinner.” 

lt was Lady Vanborough, or Bee Van- 
borough, as her friends called her, who was 
speaking; a woman of middle height, dark 
and good-looking; but already, at eight-and- 
twenty, showing a tendency to coarseness, 
a color unlovely from the depth of its carna- 
tions, and a figure rapidly losing grace in 
flesh, which added at least ten years to her 
apparent age; @ woman who enjoyed her 
pint of porter at luncheon as much as she 
did a new opera, and her champagne and 
port at dinner as much as Lurd Lovegoats 
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did his; who spoke succulently of certain 
pates and entremets, and recommended 
choice varieties of sauces to you with an ap- 
preciative gusto which would have con- 
vinced the most skeptical of her own enjoy- 
ment thereof; a very jolly woman, a very 
likable one, good-hearted and good-tem- 
pered, detesting sentiment, loathing poetry, 
clever above mediocrity, plain in speech al- 
most to insultingness, independent as the 
wind, courageous as a dragoon, and scorn- 
ing utterly dependence and cowardice in 
others; a woman who would fight another 
woman’s battles to the death if she cared 
for her; and lash vindictively a third who, 
for some occult reason, had not happened 
to take her fancy; in whom a certain set of 
ladies and most men of the world delighted ; 
whose house was one of the pleasantest in 
London; whose cavalier treatment was good- 
humoredly submitted to; and yet who had 
a perfect army of faults and eccentricities; 
and notably among the former, one of which 
no one would ever have accused her, and 
she herself would have indignantly repudi- 
ated. Lady Bee cared so little for the opin- 
ions of society that she would come down 
stairs whistling, in a loud tone, bars of 
favorite songs, and a total disregard of the 
aristocratic ears listening to her from the 
drawing-room; and her friends said, ** So 
like Bee Vanborough !—unconventional and 
easy to a fault; wouldn't alter one of her 
funny little home habits for the grandest 
bashaw living.” But I see no easiness in a 
habit put on only to startle the grand ba- 
shaws, and not indulged in at all in her 
home privacy. Dee Vanborough never 
thought of whistling, at schoolboy pitch, 
about the house when she was alone. It 
was the same with her conversation. 

On the present vecasion, Lady Bee was 
standing at the door of her boudoir, a pre.ty 
little place, chiefly compused of sea-green 
silk, point-lace, old china, and quaint bric- 
a-brac, with acouple of riding-whips and 
a fox’s brush, supporting an original Muril- 
lo, over the chimney-piece, a pair of boxing- 
gloves and a homaopathic medicine chest 
in a coriier, a case of silver-mounted pistols, 
one loaded, open on the console table. 

* Now, come and make coufession,’’ she 
said, holding out her hand to Kate. 

* What am I to confess, Bee?” said Kate, 
taking the two large, white, jewelled hands 
in hers. * itis not more than a fortnight 
since 1 came W see you.” 


“And twice in that fortnight I’ve seen a 
bay horse in the Row alongside of yours; 
and once | have dined with you, and found 
the legs that bestrode that bay ambling 
down to dinner with you. Who is he?” 

** IT suppose you mean—”’ began Katie. 

* Katie, don’t sham, You know whom J 
mean.—Doesn’t she, my small fatty?” (tak- 
ing up Dottie, who had accompanied her 
sister, and kissing her), ‘** You know who 
is Katie’s new friend, don’t you?”’ 

“Es,” said Dottie, promptly; ‘* Misser 
C‘ive. Me lites him somuch. Him dave 
me a doll.’ 

** You are a worse humbug than your sis- 
ter. Kate, howcan you teach her to be 
such an abominable deceiver? Of course F 
don’t mean Bernard Clive, his day is over, 
but—” 

**Mr. M’Kenzie, I suppose,” said Kate, 
quietly; **I1 was going to say his name, if 
you had let me answer instead of Dottie.” 

**And now tell me who he is.”’ 

“T thought you wanted to know his 
name.”’ 

**No, my child, I knew that already; but 
who is he?” 

gentleman.” 

** Kate, don t try to be terse; it’s not in 
your line; besides, it betrays you. I begin 
now to believe in some of Mrs, De Ponson- 
by’s gossip.”’ 

**You didn’t before then? Well, Bee, 
without knowing it I can tell you one thing 
for yourself; first thoughts are truest witb 
women.” 

“Sounds like one of Bernard Clive’s say- 
ings—is it? Kate, you’re an awful flirt.” 

“A flirt!” cried Kate, opening her big 
eyes with injured indignation. ‘ Well, I 
did not think y»u would call me that; and. 
with Mr, Clive, too, whom 1 would not flirt 
with to save my—Why, we—we hute one 
another, I don’t know any one L dislike so 
heartily.”’ 

** Strong language, Kate!’ said Lady Bee, 
laughing, provokingly, as she drew her big 
firm fingers through the shining gold of 
Dottie’s loose lucks. ‘*And doves she hate 
and detest Mr. M Kenzie as well, Fatima?” 

** Katie lites Misser M Kenzie; Eve says 
so. Eve un’ me lites Misser C‘ive,’’? Dottie 
answered, volubly, ** Him *culds Katie, Eve 
suys.”” 

**Upon my word, young woman, you 
seem tobe up in the domestic politics,” 
laughed Lady Bee. * Scolds you, eh, Kae?” 
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* «Jt is quite true,” said Kate, scorning to 
deny, though her cheeks grew scarlet; ** and 
remembering my meekness under scoldings 
at:school, you may guess how fond I am of 
Mr. Clive. If Dick did not like him, I would 
never have let mamma ask him tothe house; 
but I think Dick and he do care for one 
anothber.’’ 

“And Dick’s tastes are still A 1?” 

** Dick’s tastes will always be A 1, as you 
call it, Bee,” said Kate, gdod-humoredly. 
**Now, don’t laugh at me; you've got no 
brother, and you don’t understand Dick, or 
you would know what an immense blessing 
it is to have him for one.”’ 

“Kate, you’re a good little thing,” said 
Lady Vanborough, meditatively. 

‘*What! for loving Dick?” cried Kate, 
with one of her merry peals of laughter. 
“If one only requires that for canonization, 
it is easy to beasaint. I only wish he were 
a little older; old enough for you now, 
Bee—’”’ 

‘Thank you for nothing,’’ exclaimed her 
friend, with ainost unaffected expression 
of horror. ‘I’m not proud, but I hope— 
There, 1m not going to make you angry, 
Katie.” 

‘IT hope not,” said Kate, simply, “ be- 
cause I Jove you also, and I should be very 
angry with any one who sneered at me for 


doing so.”’ 


This was a rebuke, and Bee Vanborough 
took it for one, declaring herself annihilated, 
and in need of immediate sherry and bitters 
to support her under her load of shame, 
with a variety of absurd gestures which 
made Dottie’s blue eyes round with wonder, 
and Kate’s cheeks rosy with confusion, but 
which did not prevent her from giving the 
latter an affectionate kiss the next moment, 
and, telling her she was a ‘* dear good little 
girl, and then she liked her better fcr her 
folly than other people for their wisdom.” 
Kate grew redder still at this, and felt in- 
clined to argue out the subject; but Bee 
Vanborough was a nasty person to tackle in 
an argument; and, afraid that she might 
injure her hero more than exalt him, Kate 
chose the better part of valor, and held her 
tongue, Said Bee: 

‘Seriously, Kittie, I am glad Dick’s 
friend doesn’t rank with Dick in your affec- 
tions; for I am afraid it would be ‘love’s 
labor lost.’ ”’ 

Bee dear,’”’ said Kate, wistfully, Dot- 
tie can understand ; and even if she couldn’ t, 
16 
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I hate that kind of talk—almost as much ” 

(with a laugh) ‘as I hate its present sub- 
” 


‘** Spare your hatred, my child, for it wont 
lacerate his heart. That is otherwise dis- 
posed of.” 

“His heart!” (very scornfully), “I dia 
not know he had such a thing. I never saw 
such a @ld insensible man in my life. I 
don’t think he has any warm feelings in 
him—except for a dead brother; I forgot 
that. He did speak of him once as if he 
loved him—and then there's Dick, and per- 
haps mamma, he likes.” 

“And? Goon, Katie, that is three, and 
I can tell you a fourth.” . 

Who?” 

Mrs, Gray.” 

' “Mrs, —— Not your companion surely, 
Bee! Why, I haven’t seen her yet.” 

“And you wont now, because she is out; 
and she is very shy of seeing visitors into 
the bargain; but did not you know that 
Bernard Clive recommended her to me?” 

“Mr. Clive! No,’ said Kate, with wide- 
open eyes; and then there flashed back uj 
on her mind the evening when Clive had 
sounded her for her opinion of Lady Van- 
borough; and that subsequent one when 
new companion’s appearance had been 
subject of conversation, Clive listening with 
apparent indifference till he threw in that 
casual word which damped Dick’s ardor to 
see Lady Bee’s phoenix. Looking back on 
it Kate felt rather warm. He might have 
said something; but—O, it was just like 
him. 

““O yes! he recommended her to mé;” 
said Lady Vanborough, ‘‘ and most earn- 
estly too; told me that she had been living 
with his people, and showed me letters frum 
his father and a Canon Digby speaking of 
her in the highest terms, I assure you 
quite took me into his confidence, (Fauey 
Bernard Clive confidential!) and was quite 
eloquent on the subject; but love makes all 
men alike; and I must say he didn’t give 
her more than her due, She is wonder- 
fully nice; only she makes one so awfully 
afraid of her—I declare I feel quite on my 
P’s and Q’s when she’s in the room.” 

must be wonderful indeed?’ cried 
Kate, laughing heartily at the idea of any 
one—a companion especially—keeping Lady — 
Bee in check. ** Well, I think better uf Mr, 
Clive if he is capable of really loving ahy 
one, however unsuitable; and of course sire 
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must be a paragon of perfection for him to 
approve ber.”’ 

** Kate, that is feminine spite.” 

** Yes, it is,” owned Kate, after one little 


‘gasp at the accusation; ‘ only I can’t fancy 


shim deigning to like any one the least im- 
‘ect or—’”’ 

**Why, bless my heart!’ broke in Bee 
“Vanborough, nearly tossing Dotgje off her 
“knee in the energy of the momeut, “ didn’t 
you say he liked Dick ?—Good gracious! I 
am forgetting again’’ as a pair of reproach- 
ful brown eyes met hers full—“‘I beg par- 
don. Goon.” 
© “I was only going to say that, as he is so 
much with us at present, I think he need 
not have been so close—so—Why, I call it 
almost deceitful;’’ and Kate narrated the 
little incident aforenamed in a tone of in- 
dignation which sent Lady Vanborough into 


fits of laughing. 


' * My dearest Kitty, don’t you know that 
it is a specialty of lawyers to draw you out 
But I 
wonder you didn’t guess anything from the 


“way in which he dashed cold water on 


Dick’s little desires. Not that I would have 
let the young man come here to look at my 
, property. I dare say he was longing to 
| punch your brother’s head. It seems that 
Mrs. Gray’s husband, of whom she was de- 
, Votedly fond, left her very badly off, poor 
ching! (an unpardonable sin in husbands, 
in my opinion; but that’s not to the point), 
and that she lived with a spinster cousin, 
_ possessed of a nice little annuity, in a small 
cottage belonging to the Rev. Mr. Clive, 
. Bernard’s father. This cottage is almost 
atiached to the rectory; and she won all 
hearts at the latter place in a jiffey, most 
_ particularly that of Bernard’s brother, who 
. lives at home as his father’s curate. The 


i ’ Clives insisted on her coming to the rectory 


aud staying with them. She wanted (she is 
* disgustingly proud, you know,) to get a sit- 
uation as cumpanion or housekeeper at 


- some country house at once; but naturally 
_ Mr. Philip Clive wouldn’t hear of that, and 


egged on the others to persuade her into 


‘remaining with them, for a time at least. 


‘The rector is blind, you know, and Mrs, 


, Gray used to read and write for him, so 


that the widowed daughter, who likes so- 
. _ ciety, was left more free fur it; and then she 
* worked’ for and visited the poor for Mr. 
_ Philip. and taught the little girl, and sang 
‘for Bernard when he came duwu—in fact, 
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became the most useful member of the 
family (you should see what a lot of things 
she dves for me, and all with such a stately 
sort of sweetness), and was looked on as 
quite one of them, until the curate went 
and proposed. Bernard was in London— 
he only runs down for flying visits to Wood- 
leigh—and Mr. Philip took advantage of the 
coast being clear to try his luck and—fuit!” 

“She preferred the other, then?” said 
Kate, interested, as all girls are, in a love- 
story. ‘‘ How disagreeable the brother must 
be!” 

“That is a matter of taste, my child. J 
like Bernard Clive. At any rate, Philip 
was refused, a:d wouldn’t—positively 
wouldn’t—take his refusal; went half crazy 
on the subject, declaring he would follow 
her everywhere when she would leave Wood- 
leigh unless he desisted, and persecuting 
her with tears, threats and entreaties, till at 
last she fairly bolled—chose a day when he 
had gone to preach a charity sermon at 
the nearest town, and the sister—who, odd- 
ly enough, rather took his part—was some- 
where « lse, and quietly walked off with her 
few possessions, bidding good-by to the rec- 
tor at the last moment an | without saying 
where she was going, and merely leaving a 
very grateful farewell letter for the others. 
Young Clive traced her easily to a town 
about five miles off, and there lost the clue, 
and has never regained it (I believe those 
passionate entreaties which appear ad- 
dressed to ‘A. G., Myrtles,’ in the second 
column of the Times every now and then, 
are from him), and I dare say he would be 
ready to kill Bernard if Le knew that gen- 
tleman was acquainted with her where- 
abouts—” . 

“But he will have to know some day,” 
broke in Kate. ‘I do not like the brother, 
Bee. If she prefers Bernard, he ought to 
have yielded directly. Persecuting a wo- 
man is not love. It is noteven manly. I 
am vexed with Mr. Clive, too. Seeing that 
his brother, who knew her first, loved her _ 
80 passionately, he ought to have kept ow. 
of her way. Ile ought never even to have 
let her love him. I would not come between 
Eve and anyone she cared for. Lee, it is 
very unkind of you to laugh at me. You 
have no brothers and sisters, so you do not © 
know. They are not a nice family. I would 
not like to be one of them.” 

***Nobody asked you, sir,’ she said,” 
sang Lady Bee, in her full clear voice, and 
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with a most provoking accent. ‘“ Kate, 
your notions are beantifully fresh and 
green; but ‘ wait a wee,’ as the Scotch say. 
They wont wash. No man living, if he 
honestly loves a woman, and is loved by her, 
will give her up, because his brother hap- 
pens to have taken a mad fancy,for her,” 

** Not unless he should chance to love his 
‘brother more than the woman, I suppose?” 
said Kate, ‘I dare say you are right, Bee. 
Idon‘t profess to know much about such 
things yet; but still, 1 don’t think any the 
better of Mr. Clive for not openly claiming 
her, instead of hiding it up. 1 can’t bear 
secrets—secrets among families especially. 
He ought to marry her at once if he is go- 
ing to do it at all, and then she would be 
protected from every one. I can’t think 
why he doesn’t, or why he lets her be a 
companion,” 

** T expect she has some voice in that mat- 
ter, my dear. She says she wont marry at 
all.”’ 

“But I don’t understand. I thought 
you implied they were engaged.” 

“Not publicly, O no! I don’t think it 


has come to that; but they make very little 
concealment of their regard for one anoth- 
er; and I expect he is pretty sure of his 


success, Indeed, why otherwise should she 
have sent for him when she fled from Phil- 
ip, and made him her confidant and cavalier 
servante? But some widows, you know, 
like holding out and protesting unalterable 
devotion to the dear departed, till the very 
day they are led tw the altar by the dear 
secundux,”” 

* Then it is very silly of them,” said Kate, 
with youthful severity, ** and I don’t think 
much of your beautiful heroine for giving 
all this useless pain and trouble for the sake 
of such a folly. If J loved any one, and he 
asked me to marry him, I should say, * Yes, 
please,’ at once, and jump for joy when he 
was gone. Why don't you speak to her, 
Bee, aud tell her—”’ 

“Speak to her!’ cried Bee Vanborough, 
again subjecting Dottie to the shuttlecock 
process, until that much-enduring little 
damsel looked as if she were experiencing 
a storm at sea, * But you haven't seen 
Averil Gray, or you wouldn't ask that ques- 

‘tion, Why, I dare not think of speaking to 
* her about her private affairs unless she in- 
troduced them, She's the most reserved 
and the most companionable woman you 
ever met—will talk of Woodleigh, the rec- 
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tor, and all of them, for an hour, without 
ever giving you an idea of the young man’s 
admiration of herself; and will hardly ever 
allude to the husband she adored. though 
I'm sure I'm always telling her of poor dear 
Vanborough—when I can think of anything 
about him to tell her, at least. No; we are 
going off on a little quiet trip to Norway-in 
the summer, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if we met Bernard Clive somewhere among 
the woods and fjords, In that case of course 
I shall ask him to join us. Mrs. Gray will 
say nothing, and look neutrally remonstrat- 
ing; and the end of it will be that just as 
I’ve grown not to know what to do without 
her, she will calmly tell me she is going to 
be married next week, and J shall have to 
give them a wedding-breakfa t, and say, 
‘ B-b bless you, my children,’ with the best 
grace | can.” 

** Me’s had my betfast an’ my dinner, too, 
me’s had,” said Dottie, suddenly growing 
tired of playing audience and striking into 
the dialogue. ‘* Me has bed an’ milt for my 
betfast, an’ nurse puts sudar in when me’s 
dood—bwown sudar. Does ev lite bwown 
sudar?” 

“‘ Better than any other delicacy in the 
world,” Lady Vanborough answered, clasp- 
ing her hands in the fervor of her acquies- 
cence. ‘* Hark! isn’t that the bell? Now 
commence my Visitors and my visitors’ 
twaddle. Well, Kate, what are you fidget- 
ing for?” 

“IT was looking to see whether Dick was: 
coming,” said Kate, coming back from an 
excursion to the windew. ‘ Ie promised 
to call for me it. a quarter past three; and L 
came early that I might have a talk with 
you before your visitors came.” 

Lady Vanborough laughed. 

* The last thing that most of my visitors 
desire! 1 have an ‘at home’ to-day, and 
they come to it; but they don’t want to see . 
me, and I don’t want to see them. Mrs, A 
comes that she may say, ‘1 always go to 
Lady Vanborough’s Fridays.’ ILi’s the 
handle she cares about, not the name or 
the person, Mrs B, because I can get hold 
of professional singers, and she hkes hear- 
ing good music gratis, Miss C, to meet Mr, 
D; and Mr. D to meet Miss C. Lt’s not for 
me, or my society, that my house gets filled 
so full that—Ah! Mrs. Delamayne, how 
d@’you do? is your sister? Last time 
1 saw her she was flirting so abominably on 
Lady Peacock’s stairs with young Daiziels 
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that—Mr: de Posonby, how do ‘you do? 
When are you going to come of age again, 
and collect another delightful crowd, to 
dance with each other and make believe it 
is for your sake?—Mrs. Van Doorn, you 
don’t mean to say you’ve come again with- 
out your husband, when you know I only 
asked you on his account!—How are you 
Mr. Bellew? Come for your sister? O, 
nonsense! I’m not going to let her go. I 
like her a great deal better than I do you.”’ 

** But I must go now,” said Kate, coming 
forward to her brother’s rescue. (He was 
not fond of Lady Vanborough’s jokes.) 
**T promised mamma to be back by half-past 
three. Eve is very unwell. That is why I 
brought Dottie out, for we don’t know if 
she is sickening for anything; and Miss 
Smith left yesterday for the holidays; so 
good-by.”’ 

** Good-by, my child,’”’ said Bee, kissing 
her. ‘* You’ve meanly escaped telling me 
anything about—you know who. Never 


mind, if Eve is going to have the smallpox, 

or anything, you'll have to come here out 

of the way, and I shall -hear all about it.— 

Mr. Bellew, please tell your friend Clive that 

now his recess has come he has no excuse 

for avoiding my Fridays. I haven’t got the 


e. 

And then at last the young Bellews got 
away, and found themselves on the stairs. 
A tall lady in black was coming up at the 
same time, and put out a quick kindly hand 
to save Dottie from stumbling. 

** Dat’s a pwetty lady,”’ said Dottie, with 
infantine frankness, and tugging at Kate’s 
hand to attract her attention; and Kate, 
glancing upwards with a smile of thanks, 


looked admiringly into one of the fairest 
and noblest faces she had ever seen. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A PRIVATE INTERVIEW. 


“Ir must have been the companion,”’ 
said Kate,”’ as they turned into the street, 
where a bright suu and strong breeze caught 
little Dottie’s hair, and blew it about like 
sparks of gold. Dick had to put a hand to 
his hat before answering. 

“What companion? O, Bee Vanbor- 
‘ough’s! Nonsense! Clive said she was as 
ugly as sin. By the way, Kittie, I can’t 
think how you, who are sensible enough in 
general, can put up with a woman like that. 
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I never heard such a confounded clack in 
all my life. Ido believe she thinks of all 
the rudest things beforehand that she can 
say, and then says them.” 

It seemed poor Kate's fate to hear her fa- 
vorites abusing one another; and I fear Bee 
would hardly have been satisfied with her 
championship in this case; for she only gave 
a little sigh, and said, resignedly: 

“She does not mean it, Dick; it’s only 
her way.”’ 

**Then I wish she’d amend her ways,” 
said Dick, petulantly. ‘* Look here, what 
have we got this young one with us for? I 
have got a card for the private view of 
——’s Academy pictures; and I thought you 
would like to go with me; but I’m not going 
to drag a parcel of children at my heels.’’ 

‘* Poor little parcel!’’ said Kate, looking 
down witha merry laugh at the tiny woman 
trotting along at her side, in happy uncon- 
sciousness of her brother’s objection to her 
presence. ‘I’m afraid I must take her 
home now, anyhow, or she'll be tired. 
Couldn’t we go to-morrow?” 

** No, he sends it in to-morrow. Well, 
we shall have to go out again after leaving 
the little bother at home. I mustn’t be 
later than four, or M’ Kenzie will think I’m 
not coming.” 

**O, itis he!’ said Kate, with a sudden 
recollection of having expressed her admi- 
ration of ——’s pictures to Mr. M’Kenzie a 
few days previously. ‘‘ How very kind he 
is! I hope mamma will not want me.”’ 

Mamma did not. When did Lady Mar- 
garet want one of her children, unless that 


one desired to be with her? Their pleasure 


was her law; and just now she was looking 
anxious and pre.ccupied. 

“I’m afraid Eve is going to be seriously 
ill; her throat is so sore, and she is terribly 
feverish. No, my love, you can be no good. 
She can’t bear any one in the room; and I 
would rather not have you in the way till I 
know what it is. Go with Dick, by all 
means; he will be out of mischief then;” 
and with a heavy sigh, and her cap dang- 
ling on one side of her head, Lady Margaret 
went away again to her sick child. Kate 
came down stairs looking depressed. 

**T hope Eve is not going to be really ill,” 
she said, with a very dolorous face, as Dick 
helped her into the hansom which was 
waiting at the door; and her brother pooh- 
poohed the notion, reminding her that Eve 
was always ailing. 


“Those peeky people always make a great 
deal more fuss than is necessary, Why, Z 
have got a thundering headache at this mo- 
ment, only I don’t say anything about it.’’ 

This, of course, was meant to be unan- 
swerable; so, beyond an expression of pity 
for the headache, Kate said nothing; but, 
all the same, her mind would revert! to Eve, 
and remained there until the hansom drew 
up with a jerk in front of a low wall with a 


door in it, and straggling yellow-blossomed: 


creepers hanging over the top on to the out- 
side: a wall which shut in one of those 
small quaint-looking old houses in faded-red 
brick, which still exist in Kensington; and 
outside which a gentleman was pacing to 
and fro as if waiting for some one. 
It was Mr. M’ Kenzie, and as he came for- 
ward with a bright pleased smile on his dark 
‘fave, Kate forgot about the home anxieties. 
She was very young, you see, only nineteen; 
and to her mind -this stranger had evena 
sweeter face than Dick’s(!) [N.B.—Imen- 
tion this comparison to show you that 
Kate’s ideas of beauty were not always 
founded on strictly artistic principles. Yet 
it was true that just now that animated 
Southern face looked wonderfully hand- 
some, relieved against the mingled reds and 
-ochres of the old wall, with its dainty trac- 
ing of green leafage hanging over it, and 
the blue sky drifted with white above. ] 
The very street was washed clean by re- 
cent rains, and dried to a country whiteness 
in thefresh spring breeze; and in the neigh- 


boring gardens the may was all breaking into 
~white and rosy blossom. In another week, 
‘and while its country sisters were as yet 
barely budded with green, it would be so 
snowed over with perfumed color, that the 
vivid emerald of the leaves, now so beauti- 
ful, would be lost altogether. 
**Whata lovely day?’ Mr. M’Kenzie said, 
as he assisted Kate to alight. ‘Certainly, 
-even London is beautiful in some seasons, 
No, you have not kept me waiting. I gave 
your brother the ticket in case I should ar- 
rive before or after you; but .the day is too 
. fine to be wasted indoors. Kind of me! 
How can you say so? It was a kindness to 
myself; for I so seldom meet with any one 
who really and heartily cares for art as I do 
“myself; and you seem to enjoy it even more 
‘keenly. think ”’—with a sigh and a look 
half kind half curious—‘“‘ you enjoy every- 
thing. It is very pleasant.” 
do,” said Kate; Lenjoy things dread- 
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Sul'y. Don’t you?”—a pitiful appreciation 
in her tone of the sadness in his. 

“Not now. I did once; but I seem to 
have used up enjoyment, and pain too, since 
then. The greatest pleasure I have now” 
—and his smile was very pleasant as he said 
it—** is to do what I can in contributing to 
the enjoyment of those young enough to 
take it, and blossom brightly over it as you 
do—and as that may tree does in the sun- 
shine. No sun has much effect on that 
withered sycamore tree in the corner, you 
see; and yet I suppose even it has been 
green and pleasant in its day.” 

Kate did not think Mr. M’Kenzie looked 
much likea withered sycamore; yet she felt 
sorry for him somehow. It was not only 
the sad tone in his voice, but he looked as 
though the storms had come into his life 
and laid it bare at some time or another, 
All the more reason, she thought, for ap- 
preciating the pleasant brightness and ver- 
dure which remained. Ie was rather fond 
of talking in allegories, and she liked it, 
You would not have thought there was an 
ounce of poetry in Kate’s whole nature; but 
there was, although it was hidden rather 
deep, and did not often rise to the surface, 
Indeed, she was rather ashamed of it her 
self; and certain old copy-books and un- 
tidy quires of paper filled with blotted verses, 
and wonderfully youthful romances, were 
stowed snugly away in a boot-closet in her 
room, where no eye but her own and Dick’s 
had ever seen them: not his since: he had 


grown upand becomeaman. Unpublished 
contributions to the over-published world of 
literature they were, which she often glanced 
lovingly over even now; and now and then 
added to by afew lines, generally written 
when she was either out of spirits or too ex- 
cited for prose: verses which would have 
made you die with laughter to read; only 
Kate took very good care no one should 
read them. Mr. M’Kenzie, she thought, 
talked as if he could write poetry too—good 
poetry—and yet would not despise those 
blurred over-exalte effusions of hers in the 
boot-closet. They were her pet and only 
secret; and yet, though she had known this 
stranger only one fortnight, she felt as if 
she minded his discovering them less than 
any of her oldest friends. 

Just now he was putting her in the best 
place for seeing one of the principal pictures 
to appear in that year’s Academy; foragiiig 
for a chair for her lest she should be tired; 


and keeping close at her aide, that he might 
tell her the names of the dozen of sv of no- 
twrieties who had also got permission fur a 
private view of the great work. 

** That tall thin woman, with the dark in- 
tellectual face and graceful manner, is Miss 
Antonia S——, the American contralto; and 
that other dark, vivacious, flighty little wo- 
man is the popular novelist, whose last book 
1 found on your table last Thursday. That 
eccentric, pre-Raphaelite-looking little crea- 
ture, with the slashed gown, and flame-col- 
ored feathers round her head, is the wife of 
@ wWuter-colur artist, and dresses after his 
mediwval conceptions. Don’t you wonder 
she dare face the London gamins without 
getting hooted? And that pretty lady-like- 
looking girl is Miss C——, the principal ac- 
tress at the * Parnassus.’ ”’ 

** Yuu know every one,”’ said Kate, whose 
eyes were eager with interest; **and yet 
you have been such a little while in London. 
I wonder how you manage it. We seem to 
be the only people who are nothing particu- 

larin the room, Do you know, it makes 
me feel terribly insignificant.” 

it?” said M’Kenzie, smiling. 
* You look—but I am not going to tell you 
how you look; only old privileged friends 
muy always speak truths. Look at this in- 
stead;” and he brought her a small vase 
full of feather-flowers most exquisitely 
made and grouped. Kate admired them, 
They were very curious. 

» “Too good to be put on the same table 
with this?” and he took up a glass contain- 
ing a single freshly-plucked spray of acacia 
blossoms, white as snow and sweet as honey. 

“Or’ said Kate, and plunged her little 
nose delightedly into the flowers, ‘ llow 
sweet! -how fresh!’ 

“So I think,” said M’Kenzie, smiling 
still. “I prefer them. Things fresh and 
sweet are always better than rarities in my 
opinion.”’ 

Kate made no answer, but buried her nose 
the deeper, feeling angry with herself be- 
cause her rebellious cheeks would give 
token that she understood. I think he saw 
the annoyance, but was not sure at whom 
it was directed. At any rate, he moved 
quietly away, and began talking to their 

. host; and before he came back, Dick was at 
his sister’s side, suggesting that they should 
go. Poor Dick! he soon got tired of pic- 
tures, or anything that was not exciting; 
and the actress, the only person present 
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whom he knew, was surrounded by a group 
of favored acquaintances, and merely bon- 
ored him with the biiefest of nods, Dick, 
whwo had seen her often before, and once or 
twice behind the scenes, was huffed, and 
earried off his sister before she felt at alf. 
inclined for a move, 

Mr. M'’Kenzie went with them, and a 
hansom being out of the question for three, 
they all walked home very contentediy; 
even Mr. Bellew recovering his good temper 
in the sweet air and sunshine, Kate thought 
Mr. M’Kenzie had never made himself so 
pleasant. Reverting from the feather-flow- 
ers to Mexico, he talked about his travels 
there, breaking off to tell of a bear tight in 
the Rocky Mountains, and one with robbers 
among the C.lifornian diggings. Le seemed 
to have been everywhere in the New World; 
and Kate listened with parted lips and radi- 
ant eyes, a very child in her pleasure at 
being “told a story.’”’ It was pleasant talk- 
ing tu such an eager listener, looking down 
now and then into the lifted rosy face, and 
provokiag the little impetuous half-ques- 
tions and broken comments; pleasant even 
to a man who tried to persuade himself that 
he had done with pleasure. Dallas M’Ken- 
zie had known what love was in his younger 
life, aud had repented him of the knowl- 
edge so bitterly that he had never thought 
even to like a girl heartily again; but he 
could not help liking Kate, and he ackuowl- 
edged it. 

A faint mist was rising, and behind it the 
sun, like a blood-red hand, pointed a fiery 
path between the trees in Ilyde Park, and 
tinged the under side of the leaves and 
twigs with flame. Long streaks of violet 
cloud, lined with red, floated across the 
western sky. It was getting late, Kate 
thought, as she saw their shadows lengthy 
and crooked on the pavement before them. 

They were just reaching the house, and a 
little chill ran through her; for the face of 
the page, who opened the door, was as long 
as a coffin. 

Her voice grew quite faint with inward 
misgiving, as she asked M’Kenzie if he 
would come in, and there was such an anx-- 
ious inquiry in her large eyes that Buttons. 
answered as if addressed: 

** Miss Eve is much worse, miss; very bad’ 
indeed; and the doctor’s coming again in 
the evening.” 

And Kate had been enjoying herself> 
Poor girl! she staggered a little with the 
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shock, and her face grew so pale that Mr, 
MW’ Kenzie put out his hand, and took hers 
as if to support her, 

* Do not Jovk so alarmed,”’ he said, kind- 
ly, almost as though he were speaking to a 
child; ‘*it may only be a slight attack. 
The doctor will give a better report in the 
evening, and you mustn't lose heart befure 
you hear it.” 

The friendly tone, the warm friendly 
clasp, brought back the blood again into her 
cheeks. 

“Thank you,” she said, gratefully, the 
ready tears starting to her eyes; ‘* you are 
very kind. Will you come to-morrow and 
hear how she is?” 

* ] will come every day until you can give 
me good news, and that, I hope, wont be 
long,”’ he answered, smiling; ‘* only keep up 
your spirits now.”’ And then he gave her 
fingers a final cordial squeeze and went 
away. 

Dick had been speaking to the page, and 
now followed Kate up stairs with a very la- 
gubrious face. 

“I say, Kittie, Tom says it is scarlet 
fever. That’s infectious, you know, and 
they say a fellow may have it any number 
of times—I wish to goodness I’d stayed at 
Oxford. It may be in the air even here. 
Look here, you know, I’m not going to stay 
in the house with anything catching.” 

* T will goto mammaand see,” said Kate, 
gently. Were there times when even her 
love failed to bridge over the gulf of Dick’s 
selfishness? 

It was infectious—a particularly bad case 
of scarlet fever, the doctor said; and Lady 
Murgaret—in an equal agony of alarm for 
the sick child above, and the well children 
below—forbade Kate all share in the nurs- 
ing, and exiled all but herself and the nurse 
frum the floor where Eve was invalided, 
The others were packed down stairs as they 
best could be, Dick having a bed made up 
in the schoolroom., It was not a very com- 
fortable apartment, but being further from 
the disease than anywhere else—except the 
kitchen—he kindly refrained from grum- 
bling more than a little. After all, it was 
only a temporary arrangement. The doctor 
himself recommended tlrat all but the inva- 
lid and those in attendance on her should 
be sent out of the house as speedily as pos- 
sible; and on the following day Lady Mar- 
garet, well soaked in camphorated spirits, 
but in a lamentably dishevelled condition 
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room to consult about the when and where, 
of departure. 

“ But not me, mamma,” said Kate, ea- 
gerly; ** I have had it.’’ 

** My dear child, that is nothing. You, 
might take it again.” 

* But, mama, is it likely? and I am, not 
a bit afraid, and coull help you so much in 
nursing poor Evey. Do let me stay, mothe ; 
dear, Lee Vanborough wrote to me to-day , 
asking me to come to her, and bring Dottie , 
as Mrs. Grey is very fond of children; but}, 
said ‘No, I wouldn’t leave you on any 
account,’ ” 

“But you must leave me, Kate, The 
doctor says 80. Don’t give trouble about 
love,” Lady Margaret said, wistfully Sy 
don’t know whether Iam standing on my, 
head or heels, as it is; and if you were laid, 
up too—but that is nonsense. You must 
all go away at once.”’ 

Dick is going to Mr, Clive,” said Katie. 
“ He asked him ut once; and Mr, M’Kenziq 
wants us to let him take George. De, says 
he has lots of room for him, and is. very 
fond of boys. Is it not kind of Mr. M’Ken- 
zie, mamma.” 

“It is kinder of Bernard Clive, who has 
only one room, and has offered-that to 
Dick,” said Lady Margaret, gravely. , ‘*Un- 
fortunately, however, that is the very thing 
—Kate, would you think me very unkt 
both of you, I mean—if I said, ‘ Don’t go 
Bee Vanborough or Bernard Clive?” 

“Why, mamma,” said Kate, wondering, 
“TI have already refused to go to Bee, _ A 
want to stay here.” 

“ My love, you can’t stay here. ' Pray do 
not say any more about that. If only for, 
Dick’s sake, I should want you to go away, 
so that he may not be alone. Kate, it will 
never do, his staying in London during the 
season. “It is bad enough at home; but 
there in the Temple, within reach of every. 
gayety and dissipation, it would never. do. 
I have been racking my brain, for the last 
week, to think of some plan for getting him 
out of London. Only the day before yes- 
terday he came for. more money, and I had 
given him ten pounds the week before, 
Where it had gone I don’t know; the poor 


dear boy gets so cross if one asks him the 


least question. And, then” Uncle Theo is 
quite furious about his being here. Te de- 
clares that the unfortunate child got him- 
self rusticated on purpose to be up for the 


whole season, arid that unless I s-send him 
away at once he w-wont give you one bit of 
help or kindness in the future—none of 
you.” 

‘Lady Margaret began to weep. 

“Uncle Theo is so hard, so wickedly 
hard on poor Dick,” cried Kate, kneeling 
down by her mother and kissing her fond- 
lingly. “ He can’t understand him; and I 
don’t see what right he has to make you 
cry, and order us about. Helpindeed! Let 
him not help,” cried the young lady with 
lofty independence, nestling her head on to 
her mother’s shoulder the while; ‘* we can 
do without him.” ; 

“Can we?” said Lady Margaret, laugh- 
ingeadly, ‘I’m afraid, Kate, you're rather 
mistaken, We should do very badly with- 
out your uncle’s help; and he is quite right. 
It is doing harm to Dick himself to keep 
him idling heie. If we could only find 
some nice place where he could read! There 
ts a village—’’ 

* J don’t think he would like it, mamma,” 
Kate interrupted with a shake of the head, 
as if that settled the matter. 

** Not alone, my love; but if you were to 


go too. The dear boy is very fond of you, 


you know; and listen, Katie. My maid’s 
sister lets lodgings in Combe Regis—did you 
éver hear of it?—a little village on the sea- 
coast,- between Devonshire and Somerset. 
It is a lovely place, with good boating and 
fishing (only don’t get drowned )—beautiful 
walks; and the rooms vacant now, so that 
you could go at once.” 

“Dick is fond of fishing—and boating,” 
Kate put in deliberately, ‘We might make 

hii like it, mamma.” 

Thank you, love; and show him your 
uncle’s letter. He would not like bis allow- 
ance cut off. Itis hard to send you away 
just at the beginning of the season’’—and 
Lady Margaret stroked her girl’s bright 
cheek fondly—‘‘ but you will go to please 
me, wont you?” 

“The season might go to Jericho for all 
I care,” said Kate, ungracefully; ‘I would 
like to stay and nurse Eve; but, of course, 
if it will please you—” 
~ “T could not send Madge and Dottie with 
Dick, even if he would take them,” replied 
Lady Margaret. ‘‘Of course you must go. 
My only difficulty now is about George. 

rhere are only two bedrooms in the cottage, 
and an attic, which will hold the maid and 
Dottie. One is large enough for you and 
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Madge; but Martin says the other is so 
smau!! she is afraid Mr. Dick would not like 
to take—” 

“Ono,” said Kate, shaking her head even 
more decisively; ** Dick wouldu’t stay a day 
unless he had a room to himself; but Mr, 
M’Kenzie is really anxious to have George, 
He said so, and I am sure he means what 
he says.”’ 

Lady Margaret looked doubtful. Mr. 
M’ Kenzie was very nice, and cf course it 
was most kind; but they knew him so little. 
Ilowever, as there was no time to be lost, 
Kate had better write a pretty note to thank 
him, and accept the offer. then you 
had better write about the lodgings being 
ready for you to-morrow; and tell Bessie 
and Martin to pack your things.’’ 

“If only I had not to go!’ Katie said, 
her brown «yes filling. ‘*I know I must; 
but O, it would be so dreadful if Eve were 
to get worse, and I be away or—” 

**Don’t you think it is wiser not to fancy 
such things?’ said Lady Margaret, fondly. 
** Katie, I wont have you kissing me in this 
way. I'm not sure that it’s safe at all. Go. 
down and tell Dick about it now. Tell him 
he is wanted to take care of you all, and 
that you couldn’t go without him, He can- 
not refuse 

Tle did not, Tady Margaret was right, 
although she spoke in a doubtful tone, and 
though he was by no means willing to leave 
London, and so savage on the subject that 
Kate was obliged to bring out Uncle Theo’s 
cruel letter as a last resource, whereupon 
Master Dick began to reconsider the matter; 
and finally, after much talking and disagree- 
ability, submitted. 

** Wholly on the girls’ account,” he told 
Clive, taking a very high and magnanimous 
view of the matter. ‘‘ My mother says she 
can’t send them to Devonshire unless I go 
to take care of them; anJ so of course I’ve 
had to agree. It’s a beastly bore, confound 
it all! Just at the beginning of the season 
too! But of course a fellow can’t refuse.’’ 

**T should hope not,” said Clive, cool'y. 
“Then you go to-day. Well, Dick, you 
couldn’t have a better place for studying.” 

**O hang study! What’s the good of it? 
I shall never even get a second; and J don’t 
care about coming out with the ruck. I 
wouldn’t keep my name on the books an- 
other day if it were not for Uncle Theo, I 
suppose the old brute would stop my allow- 
ance directly if I left.’’ 
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“T am busy now,” said Clive, striving to 
bury a large amount of disgust among the 
papers by which he was surrounded, 

** You are always busy,’ retorted Dick, 
not taking the hint, but continuing to 
lounge against the mantel-piege. say, 
do you never stop that eternal treadmill of 
yours?” 

“Not often,” said Clive, dryly; ‘‘I tread 
mills for my living, remember.” 

Ile might have said, “for your living, 
remember,”’ since it was he who had taken 
on him Dick’s debt, and was now working 
harder than usual to get clear of it; but if 
a disagreeable, he was not an ungenerous 
man; and refrained from all such speech, 
going on with his writing instead. 

Dick called him a“ penurious old hunks,” 
and began teaxing him to pay them a visit 
at Combe Regis. He knew he should get 
bored to death there without a soul to speak 
to. 

*‘Isn’t your eldest sister going with you?” 
Clive ask d, 

“Of course. Didn't I tell you I had to 
look after the girls?” 

“‘Yes—but I fancied Miss Bellew might 
be remaining at home to help her mother 
with the nursing.” 

“‘Thank you!” cried Dick; “ and I look 
after the young ones! Not quite sucha 
fool!’ 

“T am really so busy now I must turn 
you out,” said Clive; ‘* but I will try and 
run down to Combe Regis while you are 
there, if you want me.”’ 

And then Dick did take his elbow off the 
mantel-piece, and reluctantly departed. 

“T wonder if I shall knock that young 
fellow down some day?’’ thought the bar- 
rister as the door closed. “I’ve had five 
minds to do it this afternoon, Such an in- 
‘carnation of self surely never lived before, 
And so she is running away from the in- 
fection too! I thought that family affec- 
tion was strong enough in her to have kept 
her to yurse her sick sister. Probably, like 
her brother, she is only bemoaning her ill 
fate in missing the season, What a fool I 
am in troubling my head about them at all; 
and yet there are the makings of good in 
her, if one could only get at them. I be- 
lieve any one she loved could do what he 
liked with her, Who’s that? Didn’t I tell 
you I was engaged? Why, Philip, what on 
earth has brought you up?” - 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PHILIP’S INQUIRIES. 


Pruiuip CLIVE came in quickly, putting 
the boy, who had tried somewhat ineffect- 
ually to bar his entrance, on one side with 
one firm quick hand, and holding out the 
other to his brother, who grasped it warmly. 

“What atime it is since Pve seen youl 
and how ill you are looking, old fellow!’ 
Bernard said, still holding his hand after 
the first exclamation of greeting; and then 
he looked searchingly into the face which 
bore so strong a family likeness to his own, 
but which had a haggard feverish look on 
it, plainly discernible in the pale yellow 
sunlight then streaming on it over the office 
blinds. 

Bernard read the meaning there quickly 
enough, and sighed as he did so, It was 
wonderful to see the close warm affection of 
this cynical and disagreeable man for his 
own family—the family who gave him so 
much trouble, and so little of anything 
else, You could even see it in the way in 
which he dragged a big leathern armchair 
into the sunniest corner near the. window, 
tossing the books which encumbered it on 
to the floor, and pressing his brother into it, 
before proceeding to rummage in a cup- 
board near the fireplace for wine and other 
refreshments. And yet all the while he 
knew that Philip Ciive had come up to town 
simply and solely to give him fresh trouble 
by insisting on continuing a search for the 
woman whose widowhood and privacy he 
was protecting. 

“* Which will you take—brandy and soda, 
or Madeira? I’ve a bottle of very decent 
Madeira here,” he went on, hospitably. 
“You look as if you wanted something, 
young man.”’ 

“Do 1?” said Philip. It was the first 
word he had said beyond a bare grceting; 
and before he added more, he poured him- 
self out a glass of stiffish brandy and water, 
and drained it off ata gulp. ‘I’ve had no 
breakfast to-~day—none to speak of, that is, 
No! don’t ring,’ as the lawyer lifted his 
hand toa bell. “I couldn’t eat if it was 
put before me, Whatdo you think I have 
come up for?” 

“‘As I suppose you are going to tell me, 
T’'ll save myself the trouble of thinking,’’ 
said Bernard, laughing. ‘* What?” 

“*I fancy I have got a clue to Averil Grey 
at last.”’ 


**In-deed!”’ 

Bernard had been moving about the 
room, poking the fire and making it blaze 
brightly; but now he pulled a chair forward, 
his back to the light, his keen blue eyes 
upon his brother’s face. 

** First tell me how my father is,’’ he said, 
cheerfully. 

“The governor? O, pretty well. Sent 
his love and— But I was going to tell you 
of Averil—Mrs. Grey. Where do you think 
she came from before we knew her?” 

“From Dr Dunnat Llastings. I thought 
you were aware of that.” 

“Of course Lam. I mean before that.” 

* From London; at least, so the Dighys 
told Harriet; and I have heard Mrs. Grey 
say the same,”’ 

“The Digbys said they thought so—that 
was all. She had talked of London to 
them, and she talked of it to us, as though 
she had lived there all her life; and yet she 
had not—not for more than a year or eight- 
een months before she went to Hastings.” 

** How do you know?” 

*“‘Not from the Dunns, though I have 
made close inquiries; but—’ 

‘One moment, my dear Philip! Don’t 
be affronted; but I thought you loved 
Averil Grey.”’ 

“You thought right then.”’ 

“Surely it is no proof of affection to go 
about making her name public, and perhaps 
giving people to think that she has done 
something wrong or disgraceful, by these 
inquiries about her.” 

**I am not affronted,”’ said Philip, with 
a sort of resigned impatience in his manner, 
“because you don’t understand what you 
are talking of. If you did, you would know 
that the very fact of my loving her as I do, 
would make me more than careful to guard 
her name from the breath of suspicions 
such as you describe, I represent myself 
as looking for her on account of some prop- 
erty which might be hers, and which has 
come to our knowledge, and which I, being, 
please remember, one of the clergymen of 
her parish, am authorized to acquaint her 
with, You forget that my profession—”’ 

Yes, I'm afraid I forgot you in your 
clerical capacity,’ Bernard interrupted; 
“go on with what you were saying you had 
found out.’’ 

* Well, it was in rather an odd way—a 
letter from the landlady of a lodging-house 
in—” 
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‘London!’ Bernard broke in; and then 
bit his lips for vexation at having done so. 

“No,” said Philip; ** Southampton. Odd, 
wasn't it? I don’t wonder you look sur- 
prised. It was in answer to one of my ad- 
vertisements which had found its way on 
an old paper to the good lady’s hands; and 
it informed me that a lady, whose initials 
corresponded with those I gave, and who 
had resided not long before at the * Myrtles,’ 
Woodleigh, had lodged with her three years 
previously; and that she would be happy to 
give me any information respecting her for 
—a consideration, of course. Those sort of 
letters always end that way.” - 

“A consideration which regards pounds, 
shillings and pence more than truth,” Ber- 
nard observed. ‘Well, did you answer 
this letter?” 

“Yes, in person. Ah! you stare; but 
sitting still in that dead-alive village, when 
I don’t even know where the person I love 
best is hiding, is madde ing me; and I 
thought I could extract a larger amount of 
truth by viva voce examination than if I 
only wrote.” 

“Philip,” said his brother, kindly, “this 
sort of thing will never do. I wondered 
what made you look so thin and worn when 
you first came in; I don’t wonder at all 
now. Racing down to Iastings.and back, 
ditto to Southampton, ditto to London— 
you will wear yourself out if you go on so.” 

“If I don’t find Averil Grey I care very 
little for wearing myself out,’’ said the cu- 
rate, doggedly. Ie was leaning back in his 
armchair, a feverish glow in his cheeks, and 
his two hands knotted fiercely over his 
knee. In front of him was the window, 
open, with the sunlight falling on his thin 
face, and a fresh spring breeze from the 
river rumpling the light hair upon his fore- . 
head, and making a rustling disturbance 
among the papers en the table. Outside 
the sky was dappled all over with sinall 
cream-white clouds; and the birds were 
singing and chirruping in the Tempée G r- 
dens, where beds of crocuses and hyacinths 
made bands of pure pale color in a setting 
of dark brown earth, moist from recent 
rains. Every now and then little gales of 
perfume penetrated the dim quiet room, 
and made a sweetness among musty books 
and legal-looking documents tied with pink 
tape. A couple of nurses were chattering 
on the walk far below, and before them 
romped a little flock of children, guld-haired 
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and rosy-cheeked, whose merry voices rang 
bell-like over the city sounds, and made a 
musical accompaniment to the dialogue ef 
the two brothers, 

Bernard laid his head gently on his broth- 
er’s knee. on,” he said; will talk 
to you afterwards, Finish you your say 
first, You went to Southampton?” 

“And found the woman, She seems a 
very respectable body; keeps a nice com- 
fortable lodging-house; and told me at once 
that her servant was a Loamshire girl, and 
comes from Woodleigh—(she’s a daughter 
of Jane Parsons, the one that left the vil- 
lage tive or six years ago and went to ser- 
vice. Dont you remember her?) Well, 
last Whitsuntide the girl went home for a 
holiday, suw the ladies at the Myrtles, arrl 
recognized them at once as having lodged 
with her mistress a cuuple of yeurs previ- 
ously. I don’t think she spoke to either 
Averil or poor Miss Clewer; but when she 
went buck she told the landlady of the cir- 
cumstance. A few weeks ago a paper, 
wrapped rouml something, I think, came 
into the kitchen, and one of my old adver- 
tisements caught her eye: ‘A. G., Myrtles, 
is earnestly requested to send her address, 
or communicate with the curate at Wood- 
leigh, on a matter of great importance.’ 
Up went Sarah to her mistress. 

*** Look ’ere, m’m, this is parson’s son, 
Mr. Philip, a looking for our lady surely. 
She must ha’ left t’ cottage.’ 

*** Like she’s come into some money, an’ 
he wants to give it her; or she’s not paid 
her rent, an’ he wants to get it,’ said the 
landlady. ‘Perhaps there’ll be a reward 
offered in a later paper.’ 

** So they set to work and ferreted out the 
rest of the back numbers after that adver- 
tisement, found that one where I begged 
any one whu knew the present address of 
‘A. G., late of Myrtles, Woodleigh, to send 
it me, in order that I might communicate 


with her on business to her own advantage; . 


and forthwith wrote the letter to me I men- 
tioned to you. I went down to Southamp- 
ton straight, expecting to find Ave il there; 
or at all events to learn where she is; and 
found that after all they knew no more of 
that than 1 do—indeed she knew very little 
at all about her.” 

“Ah! said Bernard, “I thonght not, I 
have no doubt though she made as much of 
it as she could, in order to fleece you to the 
greatest pussible extent. Well?” 
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Well, the first thing she said was that 
when Averil and her cousin came to her 
they had only just landed in dughuul, ant 
brought a Freneh maid with them: a mid- 
dle-aged woman, Mrs. Rendall said, * not 
one of your flighty Freneh damsels,’ but a 
decent grave body, extremely reserved on 
the subject of her mistresses, and speaking 
very bad English when she spoke at all. 
Still the woman doesn't live that ean refrain 
from gossiping altogether, and mamzelle, as 
Mrs. Rendall called her, did let out hat she 
had never been im England before; ant 
that she had been Averil’s maid for the last 
ten years—since madame was quite a young 
girl, she said. She was almo-t broken- 
hearted then because she was going to leave 
her, but madame’s circumstances would no 
longer allow her to keep a hauly’s-maid, and 
therefore she was going to set up a milling 
er’s shop In London, * 1 ca. at least: make 
the bonnets of madame,’ she said. Now, 
Bernard, why did Averil never tell us that 
she had only recently come to England, and 
had lived in France for years?”’ 

* We have not heard that the latter was 
the case as yet,” suid Bernard, quietly. 
* You jump to conclusions on slender pre- 
mises, Master Phil.”’ 

“Why, have I not told you that the maid 
was French, had never been in Eugland be- 
fore; and that, though most of the labels on 
the trunks had been torn off except the last 
ones, ‘Cork to Svuthampton,’ one still re- 
mained, and bore the uame of a French 
town?” 

* What town?” 

“That is just what Mrs. Rendall forgets, 
She says she couldu’t * perounce’ it at the 
time; but it was in three words, and the 
middle one was ‘sur.’ Mamzvlle hal most 
likely got the box, though, fur it was oue of 
hers; and could most: probably 
give me Mrs, Grey's address now; fur she 
knew everything about her mistress, adored 
her, and confided to Mrs. Rendall that mad- 
ame was an angel, and had suffered terribly 
from her husband during his life. In what 
way, or what he was, mamzelle wouldn’t 
say, having evidently been bound to secreey 
on that point; but she evidently hated him, 
groaned and crossed herself at the mention 
of his name, and said that it was well for 
madame and every one connected with her 
to forget that he had ever existed. Mrs, 
Rendall said that her mistress, being so 


handsome, would prububly get a better hus- 
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band before long; but mamzelle only 
groaned and crossed herself again, and said 
it would be well if Heaven were so kind; 
but that miserable one would stand even in 
the way of a better match. Now, Ber- 
nard,”’ said Philip, breaking off with a 
glance of triumph, ‘do you see what | am 
coming to?”’ 

**Not exactly, I confess,”’ 

“Then the same idea has not flashed 
across both our minds.”’ 

“*Mine is perfectly idea-less—not a flash 
in it.” 

* You are joking, as usual,”’ said Philip, 
angrily. ‘‘And yet you might take some 
slight interest, even in a matter uninterest- 
ing to yourself, when you know that it is 
life and death to me.”’ 

do I not?” Bernard asked. ‘ You 
might laugh all day, and I should not doubt 
your interest in Averil Grey. It is deeds, 
not words, Phil, which prove a man’s 
feelings.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, old fellow. . It is 
good-natured of you to give up your work 
for me; but, you see, I’ve got half crazy 
about this, and J thought that if I told you 
all I heard, and just how I heard it, the 
same notion might strike you as has struck 

“And that 

“That Mr. Grey—if that is the real name 
—has done something, committed some 
«rime, by which he has incurred the severest 
penalties of the law; and that Averil, hav- 
ing escaped from the scene of his shame, is 
sacrificing her whole life to the memory of 
it, lest in any way it might be brought upon 
the heads of others, more especially others 
who h d been kind to her—who loved her, 
and who, she knew, were proud to a fault 
of their own good name and stainless ante- 
-cedents,’’. 

Philip had leant forward, his face flushed, 
his voice quick and low. Bernard drew 
back, his lips tightly compressed, and his 
eyebrows drawn together, like aman who 
has just had a totally new idea suggested to 
him, and does not know how to take it; or 
whether to take it at all.” 

“The severest penalty of the law is 
death,” he saidat last, That means hang- 
ing; and hanging means murder! Philip, 
is it likely?”’ 

“It isnot unlikely. Think how often 
murder is committed, and through how 


Many causes—jealousy, passion, what you 


“she might have told us, 
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will, Indeed, Mrs, Rendall said to the maid 
once, ‘Why, you couldn’t seem more in 
’orror of your pore master if ’ed murdered 
anybody; and the woman looked dread- 
fully frightened, and begged Mrs. Rendall 
not to takeyup what she had said, or think 
of it any more, or madame would never for- 
give her. And after that she would never 
say a word more on the subject. But, Ber- 
nard, I don’t say he has been hanged, mind 
you, though it is not impossible. He may 
have been only sentenced to imprisonment, 
and died before his time was out; or he 
may have escaped, and died in hiding. 
There are many more disgraceful crimes 
than murder, and yet gentlemen have com- 
mitted them. But to think of Averil, so 
pyre and dignified, bound to the memory 
of a felon!’ 

“Thinking of it, and of her,’’ Bernard 
observed, **I should almost have thought 
such a fate would have killed her, Greater 
pride I never saw in any one than in that 
gentle widow lady.”’ 

‘Ay, and that pride has made her fly 
from my love, lest in blessing her it might 
injure me!” cried Philip, his eyes flashing. - 
‘**Kill-her! No, hers is too great and strong 
a soul to droop and die under the disgrace 
of a worthless husband. She would put it 
from her, and bury it out of her own re- 
membrance, and everybody else’s ken. Ber- 
nard, I never cared to find her before as 
much as I do now; for I never felt before 
that she loved me as much as I do 
now.”’ 

Bernard had risen, and was pacing the 
room as if in deep thought. He stopped 
short at this, and spoke abruptly. 

“Do you feel—you have lived in the 
house with her, you ought to know—do you 
feel as if she were a truthful woman—a 
woman who would not tella lie on slight 
occasion?” 

**Tam sure of it. See, even in this. She 
has been silent altogether as to many thi.gs 
Of some others 
she has said when questioned, ‘Do not ask 
me; I cannot bear to talk of that? but she 
has never told us an untruth yet.” 

‘‘You asked her if she loved you,’’ said 
Bernard; **did she say ‘ yes?’ ”’ 

There was no answer. 

“Did she even keep silence? or did she 
say ‘no,’ most distinctly, and repeat that . 
‘no’ both by word of mouth and letter? 
Philip, I agree with you that Mrs. Grey is a 
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truthfal woman. I do not believe that she 
‘would lie on a point like that!’ 

« There is no need for sueh a strong word 
as ‘lie,’” Philip said, his face flushing 
angrily. ‘‘It is perfectly well known that 
nine women out of ten think themselves 
privileged to use some little prevarication 
* on the subject of love.’’ 

“I agree with you; but none the less I 
hold that in this case Mrs, Grey was the 
tenth. After all, you see, I have a higher 
opinion of her than you, Philip—in this 
matter, at least,”’ 

The last words came as an after-thought, 
spoken very low, and with so strange a look 
—a look half of pain half of annoyance— 
that Philip, gazing at him, asked, involun- 
tarily: 

** What are you thinking of?” 

“]T would rather not tell you,’’ was the 
unsatisfactory answer. ‘‘ Wait amoment;” 
and he came back to the table. ‘Let us 
put in a few words what you have told me, 
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You believe from all you have gathered that 
Mrs, Grey—that being probably a feigned 
name—loves you as you love her; but that 
she has denied her love and fled from you 
becau.e she knows that your family, who 
have been kind to her when she was in sore 
need of kindness, would gever consent to 
your marrying the widow of a man whose 
life had been publicly disgraced?” . 

“Yes, I do,” said Philip, decisively. 
“And I believe” (rather reluctantly) “ that 
she cared so much for him—hang him!— 
that she would submit to any present pain 
herself rather than be the one to expose the 
misdeeds for which she, as his wife, has 
suffered.’’ 

“And I believe,” thought Bernard, turn- 
int from his brother’s earnest face, “that 
this man that she has cared for, cares for 
still so dearly, has been the cause of the 
misdeed for which she has suffered, and 
suffers still—God help her!’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


I was down at Marble Heights, rusticat- 
ing.’ 1 had graduated only a few months 
before, and having made my debut at a 
grand ball given in my honor, society 
claimed me, and I found it to be an inexor- 
able tyrant. Heartily sick of balls and 
JSetes, 1 had scarcely breathing space before 
1 was whirled off to Saratoga, to spend the 
summer. But, finding that my health was 
failing, my over-indulgent parents took me 
to Newport, thinking tat the sea air might 
be beneficial; but they were disappointed. 
The fact is, L was disgusted with the hollow 
formalities of fashionable life, and the 
mockery of flirtations. So, easily persuad- 
ing my father that dissipation did not agree 
with me, he started i:znmediately in search of 
aquiet country spot, where I could have 
abundance of fresh air and healthful exer- 
cise. The result found me domesticated 
with a gentlemanly farmer and his wife, in 
the western part of New York, 

It was a delightful spot, near the shore of 
asmall lake. The scenery was picturesque. 
Just back of the house were two rocky 
hills, perfectly destitute of vegetation, and 
piled up with singular white-looking rocks 
—hence the name, Marble Heights. 


CLAY HOWARD. 
BY BERNICE M’CALLY. 


As Mr. and Mrs, Alban were childless, 
they subjected me tw a very pleasant species 
of petting. They called me Rose (my 
name is Rosamond), and even my own pa- 
rents always called me Rose. They were 
continually talking to me of ‘‘their boy,’ 
who was, in reality, Mrs. Alban’s nephew. 
He had been with them a great deal, but 
was now absent, travelling in the Western 
States, 

The evening on which my story opens, I 
was reclining on a rustic seat near the ve- 
randa, I had just returned from a long 
walk on the lake-shore. My hair was down, 
my hat, filled with curious shells and peb- 
bles, was beside me, my right sleeve was 
snugly tucked up out of my way, and I 
Was putting the finishing touches to a cray- 
on sketch of the Marble Heights, 1 raised 
my head hastily; was the staid piano-forte 
in the parlor bewitched? or what was the 
matter with it? Neither Mr. nor Mrs, Al- 
ban knew how to play, yet the instrument 
was sending forth rich harmonious chords, 
and weird thrilling sounds. I made a 
movement tw rise, but sank back, as a man’s 
voice sang: 


Flee as a bird to your mountain, 
Thon who art weary of sin,— 

Go tw the clear towing fountain, 
Where you may wash, and be clean. 

Fiy, for the avenyer is uear thee! 

Call, and the Saviour will hear thee,— 

He on his bosom wiil bear thee— 
Thou whe art weary of sin! 


He will protect thee forever, 
Wipe every falling tear, — 
He will forsake thee O never! 
Sheltered sv tenderly there, 
Haste, then! the hours are tlying,— 
Spend not the moments iu sighing,— 
Cease from thy sorrow and cryiug, 
The Saviour will wipe every tear. 


I can never forget the strange incompre- 
hensible feeling that passed over me, when 
the player ceased. Although I acknowl- 
eaged to myself that I had never heard so 
rare a voice, yet the impression it left was 
not one of pleasure. I pressed my hand 
to my heart, and shivered as if an icy 
breath had swept over me. I presently 
heard voices on the veranda—Mr. Alban 
saying: 

*Tlave a cigar, my dear boy?” and the 
low quiet answer: 

* Why, uncle, have you forgotten that I 
do not smoke?” 

Then Mrs, Alban came to the door and 
asked, ** [as not dear Rosa come in yet?” 

“And who in the world is dear Rosa?” 
asked the stranger, interestedly, 

I discreetly took advantage of the expla- 
nation to slip through a side door up to my 
room. I will candidly confess that I ex- 
changed my walking-~lress for one more 
stylish and becoming, put an extra bow of 
ribbon in my hair, and finished off by look- 
ingin the mirror, As 1 knew that Mrs, 
Alban would be alarmed at my long ab- 
sence, I went down at once. I met her in 
the hall. 

*Why, my dear!’ she exclaimed, “TI 
“was about sending for you, Come in, tea 
ix waiting, and I have a surprise for you— 
some one has come!" 

** Indeed?” replied “ who can it he?” 

There he stood—let me write it again. 
There he stood! 

“Our nephew, Clay Iloward, Miss Ne- 
ville.” said Mr. Alban, 

Le bowed and said: 

* evening, Misa Neville.” 

It had been said of me that I had a decid- 
ed talent for conversation; but this evening 
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I could only sit silent. I, who had’ been 
the belle of fifty balfrooms, and covlly lis- 
tened to the compliments of dozens of gen- 
tlemen, suddenly felt myself at a loss in 
the presence of this quiet-faced man who 
seldom smiled; and who, I was chagrined 
to observe, took but little rotice of me 
He turned toward me, afte: a while, and 
remarked that we were going to have some 
very fine weather. I replied that I did not 
know, but thought it very likely! Lf he 
observed my absurd embarrassment, he 
made no sign. The conversation turning 
upon the subject of horseback riding, he 
inquired: 

**Do you ride, Miss Neville?” 

I told him that I knew nothing whatever 
about managing a horse. 

** Have I your permission to teach you to 
ride? If you will only allow me the pleas- 
ure, we will do away with these long fatig- 
uing walks.” 

“I should be extremely grateful to you 
for such Kindness,” I replied, in a barely 
audible tone. 

At this intelligence, Mr. Iloward’s eyes 
lit up with a pleasurable glow, and a rarely 
fascinating smile crossed his lips, 

Immediately after this, he addressed his 
conversation to his aunt, and I fancied he 
had forgotten my existence, 

Alone in my room that night, I sat and 
looked at my case clearly and impartially, 
I had always considered love at first sight an 
utter impossibility.’ In fact, fora girl of 
twenty, I had thought very little of love at 
all, I lad flirted -desperately, because it 
was the fashion, but I had never seriously 
cared for any one. 1 remembered a terrible 
flirtation wich Clarence Rivers, which had 
turned out, on his part, to be in terrible 
earnest. I was not likely soon to forget 
the man, for he had told me some stern 
truths. These two men, Clarence Rivers 
and Clay Tloward, were totally unlike. 
Clarence, with his smooth face and com- 
plexion of womanly purity, his handsome 
mouth and superb brown eyes, was the 
more fa-cinating of the two; yet when he 
had sworn undying leve fer me, I had 

laughed at him, and assured him he was 
talking nonsense, that love existed only in- 
the fancy of poets and novelists, I recalled. 
his parting words: 

Rosumond, [ believe there exist some 

such pieces of clay as heartless women, bub 
you are not one of them—you are too 
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young to know of what you are talking. 
Your time will come, and, O, when the ice 
about your heart is melted, you'll think of 
me then! Yes, you'll think of me then!’ 

Why was it that this night, so long after, 
I bowed my head on my hand, and mur- 
mured: 

** Poor Clarence! he did love me, undoubt- 
edly: and I pity him from my heart!” 
Why was it? . Ah, I had met my fate, that 
was it? I had met the man who had laid 
hold of. my heart with the iron hand of a 
master, and these are the concluding words 
of my self-examination, ‘* I am a complete 
idiot to fall in love with a man on so slight 
an acquaintance, to yield up my heart be- 
fore he has made an effort to be agreeable 
to me, much less sought my affection!’ with 
which flattering encomium upon myself, I 
retired, 

As the days passed on, I awoke to the 
painfully humiliating fact that Clay Howard 
avoided me. [le wa: always studiously po- 
lite, attentive to every want, whenever we 
were thrown together, which was so seldom 
that I perpetually wondered at his tact, 
He rode with me every morning, and to 
pass the time away, he talked of his travels, 
and I verily believe would have talked poli- 


"ties, had I given him the ghost of encour- 


agement! But my love for him grew 
stronger, until it was almost unendurable 
pain. Ah, me! the deep passion, the mad 
worship I poured out at his feet! Yet 
felt that he was crushing my heart with re- 
lentless cruelty. 

** Where is Mr. ITloward?’’ I asked, care- 
lessly, of Mrs. Alban, one evening, when 
the silence and the loneliness had become 
unbearable, 

don’t know, darling,’ she said, “T 
am grieved to see that you two get on so 
poorly together. I had hoped you would 
make it so pleasant for each other. Will 
you not tell me, dear, why you dislike each 
Other so much?” 

But, just then, a warning ahem! sounded 
from the veranda, informing us of Mr, 
Iloward’s nearness. 1 bit my lip with cha- 
grin. To think he had heard me inquiring 
for him, and he coolly sitting just outside 
the window! it was too much! Ile came 
in presently, and [ noticed that his face was 
paler and graver than usual, and his eyes 
wore a strangely gloomy expression, Tle 
asked me to play for him, but I refused, 
though I longed to play a dirge—the wail- 
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ing dirge of my dead hopes. Mrs. Alban 
being called from the room, we were left 
alone together. 

Suddenly he rose, and crossing to my 
side, most unexpectedly to me, knelt at my 
feet, and taking my hand in his, pressed it 
to his lips, while his eyes sought mine with 
a sad beseeching gaze. His lip trembled 
slightly, as he said, in a passionate whisper, 
Rosamond, Rosamond! how can I live 
without you! God help me! even in my 
wildest anguish I cannot, dare not say, I 
would we had never met!” 

The look of passionate yet hopeless love 
which burned in his eyes almost made me 
shudder, A black pall of despair settled 
over me, and without thinking, for I was 
incapable of thought, I suddenly felt that 
happiness was not for me. Not wishing 
him to know that he had caused me the 
deepest agony that one human being can 
possibly cause another, I hastily bade him 
good-night, and sought my room. My suf- 
fering was intense. Al me! how much the 
human heart can bear of deep unutterable 
anguish, and still throb on! And through 
the weary hours I heard the tempter whis- 
pering, ‘“‘He loves you! No matter what 
the mystery surrounding him, he loves you 
as he bas never loved before!’ 

We met at breakfast, as usual, and though 
T glanced at him bat once, the change that 
had passed over his countenance wrung my 
heart, Tlis face was pallid, and his eyes 
were leaden, with dark lines beneath them, 

“Are you going to ride to-day?” asked 
Mr. Alban, 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Howard; 
and I knew that his eyes were fixed on my 
face. 
I felt that I ought not to ride with him, 
but I knew this would be the last time, for 
my trunk was packed, and I had sent. a de- 
spaich to my father to come for me imme- 
diately. ‘So my heart pleaded sadly fur one 
more ride, 

“You are riding very carelessly,” said 
Mr. Howard to me; “‘ please hold your rein 
a little more tightly—why, Rosamond! what 
madness?’ I had only given my horse a 
slight cut over the neck with my whip, but 
he was m a resentful mood, I «uppose, for 
he tossed his head, took the bit between his 
teeth, and ran away with me, My head 
swam, my grasp of the bridie-rein relaxed, 
and I fell to the ground, stunned with 
fright, but unhurt, and my horse dashed on. 
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Although life had been very dark to me 
that morning, I had not for a moment 
wished that it might be taken from me; and 
in the moment of my extreme peril my first 
thought had been of the grief of my pa- 


rents, should their only child be taken 


home to them dead. In a moment C'ay 
Howard was kneeling by my side. He 
raised my head on his arm. 

** My darling! my precious love! O Ros- 
amond, Rosamond!’ His face was white 
as ashes, and his voice husky with emotion, 
He lifted me to my feet, and, still support- 
ing me with his arm, while his eyes rested 
on my face with an expression of infinite 
tenderness, asked: 

Rosamond, are you badly hurt?” 

*“‘T am not hurt atall; indeed, I feel quite 
myself now, thank you!’ And I gently 
but firmly removed his arm, and stepped 
away from him. He gave me a look of re- 
proach that pierced my heart. 

“*I don’t think you have the slightest 
idea how much I love you,’’ he said, very 
earnestly; ‘‘and I cannot endure suspense 
any longer. Do you love me?” 


A thought of his strange conduct the — 


night before kept me silent. 

** Only one word, Rosamond,” he plead- 
ed; ‘‘do you love me?” 

. * Yes,”’ I answered at last. 

ie grasped my hand convulsively, and a 
joyous light sprang up in his eyes; buta 
moment after I detected a shadow, as of 
pain, on bis face, and a momentary com- 
pression of the lips. He said no more until 
We were ascending the steps to the veranda; 
then he said, hastily: 

**Can I see you alone this evening? I 
wish to tell you something, and to ask you 
a question which vitally concerns my hap- 
piness.”’ 

** I will be in the parlor at six this even- 
ing.’”’ I answered; and as I spoke a strange 
chilling dread crept into my heart, a fear 
that I could not analyze nor understand. 

Mr. Howard was waiting in the parlor 
when Lentered. He rose hastily,.and lead- 
ing me to a seat, sat down beside me. 

* Rosamond,”’ he began, taking my hand 
in his, ‘* I never knew the depth and power 
of my own heart until I met you!’ Then 
he rested his head on his hand, and a pained 
annoyed expression fli:ted across his face. 
After a while he raised his head an] looked 
me calmly, earnestly in the eyes. ‘‘ Rosa- 
mond,” he resumed, ‘‘ I know that you love 


me, and I thank God for this, the sweetest 
blessing of my life; and I look forward with 
rapture to the time when I can call youmy . 
wife, my own forevermore! But I have 
something to tell you which I fear wilt 
cause you great pain. You have, without 
a single effort, won my heart from its alle- 
giance to another woman, whom, until I 
met you, I believed to answer all my needs, 
whom I thought I loved very earnesily. 
Rosamond, heart and soul I am yours! to 
live without you would be the darkest fate 
which Heaven could send; but O my dar- 
ling, that fate should have dealt so unkindly 
by me! I am engaged to be married!’ 

I looked at him silently, feeling strangely 
as if I were turning to stone. If I could 
only have felt an atom of contempt, or even 
anger toward him, how gladly would I have 
welcomed it to my breaking heart! But 
alas! I loved him too madly for that, 

**Rosamond, don’t look so! O my love, 
you must not be so cruel as to let this make: 
a change in your heart! All this occurred 
before I saw you. Will you not speak to 
me, darling?” 

** Please tell me about it,” I managed to 
articulate, ‘ 
** My betrothed is a generous- hearted lit- 
tle girl, with sunny hair and laughing blue 
eyes. She trusts me fully—alas! what am 
I? Rosamond, do not shrink from me, do 
not turn your pure eyes away from me! 
God knows I have suffered! but I could not 
help loving you. Dearest, you have my 

story; will you be my wife?” 

My heart was full of bitterest anguish. I 
tried to collect my thoughts, so I could 
speak calmly. It seemed so hard to have 
this happiness waiting for me, yet to feel 
that I had no right to accept it. 

“It is a hard case to decide,’ I said, at. 
length 

‘**Rosamond, you dare not prove so false 
to your own heart a: to reject me! I love 
you, and I will never give youup. Youare 
mine, I tell you! My heart is at your feet, 
O Rosamond, deal m rcifully with me! Tell 
me, will you be my wife?’’ 

There he sat, looking at me, his blue eyes 
torturing me to madness, What was I to 
do? I tore my hands from his loving clasp, 
and rose. 

“I will give you an answer as soon as I 
can,” I said, ‘And let me assure you that, 
whatever my decision, I shall aim to deal 
truly with myself and mercifully with you.” 
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Clay Howard. 


Was ever a woman placed in so trying a 
situation? I could not endure the thought 
of wrecking another woman’s happiness. 
Perhaps she would curse me, or, if she were 
too good for that, she might die of a broken 
heart, and who would answer for her mur- 
der? Had not I won her lover’s heart from 
her?—without an effort, he had said, but I 
knew it was very far from the truth. If I 
resolved to reject happiness to which I had 
no right—God would help me doubtless to 
bear the burden; but would he forgive me 
for blighting a woman’s life? The struggle 
was ended. I took a pen and wrote: 


“Mr. Howarp,—I have decided the 
question. After this let there be eternal 
silence between us. Let the past be dead 
as my hopes; like them, have no resurrec- 
tion! Go back to your betrothed, and tell 
her that out of the ruins of my fresh young 
life I have sent you, and pray her, for the 
sake of a suffering sister, to deal very ten- 
derly with your tried and wounded heart. 
Above all, I pray that you may speedily for- 
get the woman who deeply regrets having 
caused you a inoment’s pain. R. N.” 


I did not see him after that, but left the 
next morning at daybreak, and met my 
father at Auburn. 

Two years had passed away. My father 
had removed to a distant State, and Clay 
Howard and I had not met since that night 


80 long ago. . 

It was a pleasant afternoon in June, I 
was on board a steamboat bound from Cin- 
cinnati to Pittsburg. I was reclining in 
an easy-chair, reading, now and then, from 
a book I held in my hand, when, glancing 
up, I saw Clay Howard walking down the 
cabin, with a lady on his arm. I noticed 
that the lady was robed in black, and wore 
along mourning veil; then a sort of mist 
blinded my eyes, and I raised my book, and 
seemed wholly absorbed in i: contents, 
The lady passed on to a stateroom, and 
Clay was standing beside me. I felt his 
eyes on my face before I looked up. 
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**Rosamond!’ he said, and O, how that 
remembered voice awakened the old agony 
in my heart! Yet how dared he speak my 
name?—and he a married man! I tried to 
look indifferent, I rose, and offering my 
hand, said: 

‘*T am quite glad to see Mr. Howard,” 

And there he stood, holding my hand, 
and looking at me with such supreme and 
rapturous joy that I hardly dared to look at 
him. I raised my head haughtily, and I 
think my lip curled slightly as I requested 
him to release my hand, 

**Rosamond,”’ said he, in a low tone, “I 
have been all this time searching for you, 
and is this my greeting? You have made 
me suffer enough already, I think; yet you 
are cruel still! Rosamond, by the starry 
heavens that bend above us, I will die at. 
your feet before I will leave you again!’ 

The scene was becoming painfully em- 
barrassing. I knew not what to do, 

*“O Mr. Howard!’ I groaned, “if you 
have an atom of respect for yourself, or me, 
leave me at once—go to your wife. O! how 
dare you be so unjust to her?” 

He raised his hand, and—laughed! 

“She will be out here presently,” he: 
said, composedly seating himself near me, 

The stateroom door opened, and there, 
pale and altered, and looking ten years older 
than when I saw her last, stood—Mrs, Al- 
ban! Sherushed into my arms, and, in the 
excitement, Clay withdrew; and the re- 
mainder of the short journey he sat with 
his back to the ladies’ cabin, and read a 
newspaper. He knew his cause was not 
likely to suffer while his aunt bore’ me 
company. 

When we met again it was in my own 
home. I dared not question him about his 
betrothal, but I think my eyes asked the 
question that faltered on my lips, He un- 
derstood me, and smiled down into my eyes, 

‘She has been married a year and a 
half,’’ he said, quietly; ‘* while we—” 

But pardon me, dear reader, my story is 
ended. 
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We had been cruising on the Northwest 
Coast since the middle of May. It was 
mow October; some days within the month, 
and the sun, that used to light us the 
~whole round of its daily course, now scarce 
‘attained a greater height at noon, than 
twenty degrees above the southern horizon. 
Every day he was sinking still lower, ad- 
‘monishing us that if we would longer enjoy 
his company we must speedily close up our 
business and take our departure southward. 
We had been very successful in taking 
whales, and wanted exceedingly to fill up 
our ship—only a few hundred barrels more 
being required—that we might, on our re- 
turn to the Sandwich Islands, be ready to 
start for home. Home!—There’s a charm 
‘in that word, unknown to him who never 
leaves it—or merely goes to distant places 
in his own country, whence he can easily 
return. ‘“‘Home”—when uttered in a 
qhaleship, that has been three years toss- 
ang on the different oceans of the globe, 
‘ouches the tenderest place in the heart of 
dm who hears it. It arouses yearnings 
unspeakable, and the man who will not 
strain every nerve, and encounter many a 
peril, that he may the sooner be homeward 
bound, can hardly have a home worth going 
to. 

Very anxious, then, were we to fill our 
ship, that we might go home. Yet it was 
evident that we were exposing ourselves to 
some risk in lingering so long within those 
high latitudes. Our icy shrouds and slip- 
pery decks, of the misty mornings, had 
warned us, a month before, that we must 
not remain too long within reach of the 
Iee King’s grasp. But yet we lingered— 
that we might the sooner go home. 

Are there any who would go a whaling— 
any who would see the reality of life ina 
whaleman during a season of success on 
the Northwest Coast of America? , Let 

_ them believe me, it is very much pleasanter 
‘to read about than to experience. A term 
of hard labor within prison bars and walls, 
except for the disgrace attaching to it, is 
more to be desired than a suc3essful cruise 
in a whaleman on the Northwest Coast, 
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DARKNESS AND FOG. 


BY L H. WOODBURY. 


you miserably wet, alternate with great 
regularity with the pale cheerless days 
when the sun does struggle through, ap- 
parently to reanimate you. Every night, 
except in midsummer, films of ice will 
form on the deck. Yet those summer 
nights are short—scarcely to be commend- 
ed; twilight hardly deepens to darkness ere 
“the morning light is breaking,’’? and the 
lookout aloft cries, solemnly, ‘‘ T-h-e-r-e 
she b-l-o-w-s!—T-h-e-r-e b-]-o0-w-s!”’ 

Our matitutinal slumbers are ended; 
when whales are in sight no man is below, 
except at his own peril. The boats are 
lowered, and the strife for oil begins. If 
the whales are shy, much hard pulling re- 
sults. If we succeed in fastening and kill- 
ing our game, then work begins in earnest. 
No sooner is the whale alongside, flukes to 
the bows and head to the stern, than cut- 
ting commences. Rain or shine, it is all 
the same; and when begun, there is no ces- 
sation till completed; unless it is to chase 
and capture more whales, that have come 
most temptingly in sight. In our ship, 
which was a large one and carried an un- 
usual number of men, we have had cutting 
in, trying out, and chasing whales all going 
on at the same time. Forforty-eight hours 
at a time, and more, all hands were, on 
several occasions, deprived of all sleep ex- 
cept such as they got while at their labor on 
deck. Sleep under such circumstances is 
not very satisfactory; yet it could not be 
resisted. While standing erect, with their 
hands on the brake, heaving at the wind- 
lass, men’s eyes would close, their heads 
would fall back and mouths come open, 
and, unconscious of all around them, they 
would still remain on their feet and keep 
time with the movement of their fellows. 
So many would sometimes be in this con- 
dition that the strokes of the brakes would 
falter, and almost cease, till one of the 
officers would come along with a sharp 
word and rouse us again toaction. Yet 
the officers sometimes yielded to the same 
overpowering necessity, and a serious acci- 
dent happened to the second mate very 
early in the season. He was leaning over 
the forward hatch, overlooking some oper- 
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-ation going on in the hold, when drowsiness 
overcame him, His grasp of the object 
that supported him relaxed, and he fell 
headlong into the hold. He was disabled 
for some time by a dislocated shoulder, and 
was afterwards very careful about exposing 
himself to like accidents, The beauties of 
whaling are not apparent to those who re- 
main at home, but they had better not go 
too far to see them, 

Our cruising had carried us well north, 
even within the Arctic Circle; and we had 
found our best whaling in and _ near 
Kotzebue’s Sound, Though not in sight 
of land, we could not have been very far 
from the coast, on a foggy, dark and disimal 
day in October. It was Sunday. We had 
finished trying out our last whale a day or 
two before, and the dense fog prevented 
our seeing others. We had, for the day, 
enjoyed a short respite from our almost in- 
cessant labors. Supper was over, and the 
wail had been set for the night, with every 


prospect of having undisturbed repose for 
a few hours. Though, during our early 
cruising, the days had been long enough, 
darkness now came early and stayed late. 
The coming night and the dense fog made 


the gloom of the last hours of daylight very 
solemn and sombre, and, it being alsoa 
calm, our sails—such as were set—hung 
limp and heavy, falling lazily against the 
masts with every undulating motion of the 
waters beneath us, Our voices, and the 
tramp of our feet on the deck, had a weird 
hollow sound, that added still greater solem- 
nity to our situation, and made us almost 
anxious for something to come which might 
break the dismal spell that seemed to have 
fallen upon us. 

As if in answer to the thought, light rip- 
ples appeared on the surface of the water 
alongside; delicate cat’s-paws of air, com- 
ing from we hardly knew whither, just 
stirred the dense fog. We watched them, 
in the hope that the fog was about to disap- 
pear. It did not disperse, breaking away 
in great detached masses as it generally 
does, but, gradually, the white opaque 
walls seemed to remove further from us, 
till our view from the ship was obstructed 
for the distance, perhaps, of a cable length, 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by 
two explosions, as of pent-up steam escap- 
ing from its confinement. They were 
sounds we were accustomed to, and all 
eyes, of those on deck, were turned instant- 
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ly in the direction from which they pro- 
ceeded. 

‘Hist, men!’ said Mr. Smith, our first 
mate, ‘‘ d’ye see them old fellows? There’s 
enough to fill us up, as sure as you’re 
born!’ . 

Right abeam of us—almost alongside, as 
it were—were two as oily looking old gray- 
backs as our eyes had ever looked upon. 
No better view of the leviathans of the 
deep will ever be obtained, in their native 
element, than these two old fellows—un- 
conscious of such dangerous neighbors— 
presented to us forthe moment that we 
first saw them. They had almost run 
against us, and were moving very slowly, 
in a parallel direction with the ship, as she 
was then heading. Their immense .size 
struck us all, for their backs, cleft aft 
almost to their flukes, were out of water; 
and I noticed in one a sharp crook, as 
though it had been broken. 

Such an opportunity was not to be neg- 
lected; the temptation was too great to be 
resisted, even under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, and Mr. Smith, in a low voice, 
gave the word to call all hands, 

The captain was quickly at his side, and 
getting a glimpse of the whales, ordered two 
boats to be lowered, and followthem. The 
darkness was so fast increasing, and the 
fog so dense, he would not risk more boats 
away from the ship at once. It was almost 
recklessness, of course, to pull away into 
that heavy fog-bank, with along dark night 
shutting down upon us; but it was done. 

There were still three boats’ crews, be- 
sides the shipkeepers—some thirty men in 
all—on board the ship; myself among the 
number, for I did not chance to belong to 
either of the boats that lowered. Hardly 
had the men pulled a dozen strokes than 
they were gone, out of sight and hearing, 
into the darkness and fog ahead of us. We 
thought it strange that we should lose all 
sound of them so soon; but the fog so 
deadened the noise of their oars—which is 
always much subdued in the boats of 
whalemen, owing to the inside of the row- 
locks being padded with leather—that it 
failed to reach more than a few hundred 
feet, even in the calm and quiet that sur- 
rounded us. 

We listened anxiously supposing we should 
hear them when they got fast, certainly; or, 
if they failed in that, some signal would 
come from them in their endeavor to find 
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their way back to the ship. Very soon the 
night was upon us, and effectually shut out 
all view of anything outside of the ship; 
and to add to our uneasiness, the first light 

putfs of wind had imperceptibly increased, 

till now a growing breeze was stirring the 

dark waters and filling our sails. Nought 

but silence, succeeded, finally, by the 

rustling of the freshening breeze and the 

plashing of the waves, followed the de- 

parture of the boats. 

A half hour, it may be, passed thus, and 
then, by the captain’s orders, we bestirred 
ourselves to make a noise, and rig our 
lights, that should serve, if possible, to 
show the men in the boats our whereabouts. 
The bells were rung loudly, on the forecas- 
tle and at the wheel; muskets were fired; 
tin horns of monstrous length—provided 
for such occasions as these—made the night 
hideous, to those on board, at least; and, 
coming all together in the waist, our voices 
were united in a frightful chorus of halloos, 
hurrahs, screeches and screams. After 
each outburst of this nocturnal melody, a 
deep and most impressive silence would en- 
sue, while, scarce breathing, we listened 
for some answering shout from our absent 
men. But none came; notasound, They 
seemed to have gone from us as effectually 
as though they had entered another world. 

With the breeze continually freshening, 
we were, erelong, braced on the wind and 
moving through the water at the rate of 
several knots an hour; yet wearing round 
every half hour or so that we might retain 
as nearly as possible our original position. 
Lights were hung out, forward and from 
the mizzen peak, and two baskets, that 
would hold about a bushel each, made of 
iron hoops, calied “‘ bug lights,”’ were filled 
with scraps, tar and such like material, and 
lighted and extended far over the side by 
means of studding-sail booms. As the 
fires within them grew low, they were 
hauled in and replenished, and kept burn- 
ing all that dismal night. One of our quar- 
ter deck guns, stumpy old fellows, that had 
more bark than bite—neither ornamental 
nor very useful that I could see, except that 
they might afford an occasional comfortable 
seat for the captain and his officers—was 
unlashed and hauled into the waist, that its 
defiant notes might carry cheer to the hearts 
of our lost shipmates. 

Long were those hours in which we vain- 
ly strove to recover the missing boats. 
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Cimmerian darkness surrounded us; and 
the sighing of the wind through the shrouds, 
the dashing of growing waves, and the 
lurid light shed by the strange fires over the: 
side, broken at intervals by the heavy dis- 
charge of our gun, formed a scene of such 
exciting interest as nowhere else has come 
within my experience, 

Hour after hour went by, and another 
day was drawing near. How anxiously we 
looked for the coming dawn!—how fearful 
lest it should fail to bring us our missing 
friends! But it came—calmly and soberly 
as ever—all regardless of the little band of 
hope and fear that so anxiously watched its 
coming. It showed us the fog still clinging 
tenaciously to the white-capped waters; as. 
yet the winds had failed to rive it or drive 
it away. Our hearts sank within us, for 
hope was almost gone. Yet we could see 
to a considerable distance, all around us; it 
was light-and thin compared with what it 
had been the previous night. The diameter 
of the area that soon became visible to us 
might have been half a mile; scarcely 
more, 

Wearing round once more, 80 soon as the 
daylight had revealed all it had to show, we 
had just begun to gather way on the other 
tack, when an opening was observed in the 
fog, some two or three points on our weather 
bow. It seemed to be lifting and opening 
at the same time, and our view in that di- 
rection was fast extending. 

“Boat ho!” A dozen pair of eyes saw 
it at once—a boat with a signal waif flying, 
indicating that a dead whale was in tow. 
But where was the other? We saw but 
one; it was just where the fog was rising 
and clearing the fastest, and less than a 
mile distant. Was the other indeed lost? 
Mest anxiously we surveyed the gradually 
opening space, keeping the ship closer to 
the wind, meantime, that we might run as 
near to the boat as possible, and wishing 
that the fog would quit its hold upon the 
waters and float bodily away. But nowhere 
could the eye penetrate to the clear sky; 
the foggy envelop still surrounded us, 
though seemingly retreating and swaying 
to and fro in the direction in which we 
were heading. 

Not till we had nearly come up with the 
boat already in view did we discover the 
second, between two banks of fog, at least 
ten miles away, and almost directly to 
windward. She, too, had her waif flying; 
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and then we knew that they must have fast- 
ened to and killed both the whales, and 
had been lying by them all night. This af- 
terwards proved to be the case; but we 
must attend to one at a time. Overjoyed 
at the safety and success of our boats, we 
went merrily to work to get the first prize 
along ide. We were notquite able to reach 
the beat without making ano her tack, but 
the distance was so short that this was 
soon accomplished, and our big hawser was 
quickly around the old gentleman’s flukes, 
and he lay comfortably alongside, his bar- 
nacled snout coming just about even with 
the rudder, aft. The boys in the boat 
seemed a happy set when they came on 
board, for they said they had neither seen 
nor heard anything of us all night, and 
thought they were surely lost. The noise 
of our big gun, even, had failed to reach 
them; which is not very strange when we 
consider the fog and their windward position, 

To attempt to beat up to the other boat 
‘with the prize we already had alongside 
was hardly practicable; therefore it was 
‘thought best for a part of the men to begin 
cutting in, while one boat should go up and 
lend a hand to tow down the other whale. 
Mr. Potter’s boat was appointed to the last 
duty, and being one of her crew, I was soon 
at my oar, pulling my best with the rest, to 
reach and help what we exultingly called 
last whale.’? Two such monsters— 
by far the biggest we had yet taken—would 
actually run us over with oil, and then— 
“hurrah for home!”’ 

We pulled merrily and with a will, you 
umay believe, and were not long in coming 
within hail of the other boat. The boys in 
‘her were glad to see us, and some jokes 
were passed, as to how they had passed the 
night, and what we sleepy heads had been 
doing down there to leeward so long. We 
carried them a lunch of boiled salt pork, 
which the captain was so thoughtful as to 
have prepared against the return of our 
‘missing men, should we be so fortunate as 
to find them, and while they refreshed 
‘themselves with that, we made the neces- 
sary preparations to assist in towing, chat- 
‘ting good-naturedly with each other the 
while. 

Thus busied, it did not occur to us to 
‘turn our eyes in the direction of the ship 
for some time, and the first intimation we 
‘had of her disappearance was ‘little Abe’s”’ 
question: 
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“‘Whar’s the ship? Golly, mister Robin- 
son, ship gone up!”’ 

Thus startled, we all looked towards 
where we supposed she ought to be; but, 
indeed, she was not there. Yet there 
seemed to be but little fog in that direc- 
tion for fully the distance, it seemed to 
us, we had come. Had we lost her bear- 
ings, or what had become of her? That 
she was enveloped in a fog bank we were 
well assured; but yet there was a mystery, 
we could not tell where she was, 

We were not much concerned, however, 
but that she would soon appear again, 
through some drifting rent in the clinging 
cloud, and we thought best to wait patiently 
till we knew certainly where she was. So, 
munching and chatting, a half hour may 
have passed before we began to feel seriously 
alarmed. Then we saw plainly that the 
fog was increasing, and drawing around us 
on every side; and it seemed to us as though 
the wind was hauling around, too, and 
blowing in a different direction from what 
it had been when we left the ship. Now, 
indeed, we began to feel, serious apprehen- 
sions of being lost. Our jubilant spirits 
had made us careless, and we had neglected 
to take our bearings by the boat’s compasses, 
while it was comparatively clear, which 
we ought to have done under any circum- 
stances. 

Not many thoughts were now given to 
the dead whale, for it was our own safety 
that chiefly occupied our minds. We could 
gain nothing by moving, in any direction, 
for we were just as likely to go wrong as 
right: and then our distance from the ship 
would be increased instead of diminished. 
We listened anxiously for the report of 
guns, or some other signal. For a whole 
hour did we strain our sense of hearing, 
and bend down to the water, that we might 
catch any note that would indicate the di- 
rection of the ship. None reached us; and 
to increase our anxiety, the breeze was cer- 
tainly strengthening, and we knew by the 
short chopping waves that it was blowing 
from a different quarter from what it had 
been a short time before. It was cold, too, 
withal, Excitement and exertion had pre- 
vented our noticing it much before, but now 
sitting so long almost motionless in the 
boat, we felt very chilly and uncomfort- 
able. Our friends said they had had a cold 
night of it, and were glad to see the ship, 
almost as much that they might warm 
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themselves by pulling towards her as for 
any other reason. 

But what could we do? There was every 
appearance that the fog had settled down 
again for the day, and we were beyond 
reach of any sound from the ship. Our 
situation was indeed a perilous one; at that 
late season in the year, with those northern 
waters forsaken by almost every ship but 
our own, to be lost upon them in open 
boats, with no store of provisions except 
the usual small keg of bread with which 
the boats were always supplied, azd with 
nothing to cover us except the clothes we 
had on, was a fate we hardly dared contem- 
plate; yet it was the one that stared us 
broadly in the face. Those in the ship had 
undoubtedly been too busily engaged to 
give us much attention at the time the fog 
shut us out from view—but they had our 
bearings, of course, and were it not for the 
whale alongside, would immediately look 
for us. Would they stop to cut him in? 
Would they be willing to cut from him and 
lose him? One or the other they must do 
before they could give us any assistance. 
But then—how did they know we were 
lost? It was our business to keep ourselves 
informed of the bearing of the ship, and 
they did not know the condition in which 
our carelessness had placed us. They would 
very likely remain at this work and trust to 
our reaching them with the other whale in 
two or three hours—unless the wind had 
shifted; and we felt certain that it had. 
What would they do then? Probably they 
would expect us to cut from our whale and 
pull for the ship without him. To towa 
dead whale against the wind, or in any 
other direction than with it, would be a 
most discouraging task. We could not ex- 
pect any help from the ship. 

If we had only known in what direction 
she was, that line would have been quickly 
served, and all the strength of our muscles 
applied to the oars that were resting idly on 
the thwarts. But in what directioi: should 
we pull? The fog had settled around us so 
thickly that we were more confused than 
ever; but it was almost beyond human en- 

durance to sit quiet under such circum- 
stances, and so we got our oars and pulled 
—still fast to the whale—towards the point 
where it seemed to our officers the ship 
ought to be. 

Yes, we pulled long and strong, like des- 
perate men; though we knew not to what 
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end. Where is the man—who is not a dys- 
peptic—who can sit calmly down by the 
side of death, when he knows that life is 
very near—even requiring but a struggle— 
if in the right direction, to reach it? And 
so we struggled, and our bodies grew warm, 
not with hope, but with exercise; and we 
pulled at least a good long hour before we 
stopped again, to listen for any nuise that 
might show that we had come in the right 
direction. We could hear nothing, and in 
the drear silence that followed, fear crept 
into our hearts. How dismal were our 
prospects; what a transition from the checr- 
ing hope of the morning. The whale to 
which we were attached was no longer 
thought of as spoil, but yet it was quickly 
decided not to cut from him, as, should we 
miss of the ship, the flesh of his carcass 
might be the means of prolonging, for a 
time, our lives. Starvation was before us 
in such an event, and very near, with no 
other sustenance than the little packazes of 
bread within our boats. The flesh of the 
whale—a coarse, red, beef-like mass—quite 
palatable to a whaling crew when cooked, 
would sustain life, perhaps, so long as we 
could keep the carcass afluat; and therefore 
we determined not to part with it. 

And thus “‘ we lay, all that day,’’ as an 
old sea song goes, enveloped in the foggy 
mist that kept us wet and chill, except 
when we took an occasional pull at the oars. 
to start the drowsy blood within us into 
new life. The breeze increased, till the 
combing waves lapped at times over the 
gunwales of the boats, and made our situa- 
tion still more uncomfortable; but yet the 
clinging fog was driving ever down before 
it, and precluded all hope of getting a view 
of the horizon before night should again. 
shut down and bury us in darkness. Such 
days as those are very trying to a man’s 
fortitude. Jf he is in the habit of thinking 
of his God, his mind occasionally wanders 
that way, and he says a little prayer, all un- 
heard by those around him, but which, 
nevertheless, does not fall on unmindful 
ears. There are not many among the crew 
of a whaleman who would dare to pray to- 
God aloud, even if they were alone; but I 
can safely aver that there are some who, in. 
times of difficulty, send little petitions 
heavenward, from the silent depths of their 
souls, But whatever the heart may say, 
there are never wanting tongues that are 
not ashamed to curse the ‘ill luck’? that 
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has brought them into trouble, and to de- 
spondingly bewail the rashness of others 
who have been instrumental in bringing 
them into such perilous positions; so, 
among our dozen men, there were some 
who were cheerful and hope - inspiring, 
some who were dejected and cast down, 
some who were apathetic and unfeeling, 
and some who were a little mad, judging 
from the way in which they expressed 
themselves. 

Our anxiety made us unmindful of hun- 
ger for atime, but as the gloom of night 
was gathering around us we bethought us 
again of our bread, and a single cake of it 
was given to each man, which, considering 
the prospect before us, was a very generous 
allowance. A little water. from the boat- 
keg washed it down, and then we could 
only moor our boats to the dead whale, by 
attaching our lines in new places, and drop- 
ping to leeward, and wait curled up and 
half frozen for the morning. The boats’ 
heads were thus kept to the wind without 
any exertion of our own, and we had the 
advantage of being in smoother water. Yet 
it was miserable comfort we got that night, 
our wet garments stiffening on us with the 
cold, our bodies quakin, and teeth chatter- 
ing, and hands and feet alinost freezing. I 
am writing these lines in a pleasant room 
warmed by a cheerful December fire, and 
the experience of that and other dismal 
nights which I passed in perilous exposure 
on the North West Coast, has fully pre- 
pared my mind to rise in thankfulness to 
Him who has preserved and brought me 
hither. 

The darkness of the night was intense, 
The moon was at its very smallest, and no 
ray from it, or from friendly stars, came 
through the deathlike gloom that enshroud- 
edus. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
of a more deplorable condition than was 
ours, Yet it might have been worse— 
much worse, for the experieuce of many 
shipwrecked mariners has exceeded ours in 
misery. 

But morning came—the blessed morning 
light, and with it the cheering prospect that 
the fog would soon drift away. It was lift- 
ing and breaking all around us, and erelong 
our view extended far and wide; but what 
we most desired to cheer our hearts—the 
white sails of the good ship wherein we had 
80 long had our home were nowhere to be 

seen, Yet, icy and stiff as we were, we 
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could but hail with delight another object 
that soon broke through and dispelled the 
drifting clouds—the glorious sun, that rises 
in even greater beauty upon the forlorn 
ocean waif than upon the favored one who 
views him from the portals of his regal 
home. He smiled upon us, and we wel- 
comed his return with a jovial hurrah; we 
roused up, and shook and stretched our- 
selves, and the chills which had so beset 
us during the long night departed. Hun- 
ger was knocking, and reminding us strongly 
of our mortal natures, His claims were not 
to be denied, and our attention was turned - 
once more to our sinall stock of bread. It 
was small, truly; scarce thirty cakes to 
each boat; we felt as though we could de- 
vour it all at one meal. But better julg- 
ment prevailed, and but half a cake was 
allowed toeach man If any man was dis- 
posed, however, he had liberty to test the 
quality of the whale beef, which was at our 
disposal; but no man was inclined tobroach - 
the animal as yet, though if there had been 
any means of cooking his flesh, we should 
not have been fastidious about disposing of 
it. 

Our light breakfast finished, some time 
was spent in eagerly scanning the horizon 
in every direction, till the last lingering 
hope that had remained within us of seeing 
our ship was driven out, and we drew to- 
gether to consult as to our future course. 


Our officers were aware that we were not 
very distant from land; and the wind, 
which had by this time moderated to alight 
breeze, was supposed to be setting us in 
its direction, which was, as they calculated, 
about southeast. It was immediately de- 
cided that we could not do better than to 
try to reach it; as in all probability our cap- 
tain would count on our taking that course, 
and naturally come there to look for us, 


Acting on this decision—but unwilling to 
leave our whale for the reason I have stated 
—we again attached our lines so as to take 
him in tow, and then began to pull steadily, 
though at no hurried rate, towards the 
southeast. The frostiness of the air made 
it better for us to be in motion than to re- 
main inactive, and our spirits, also, were 
less depressed when cur bodies were under 
the influence of moderate exercise. Wedid 
not know the nature of the coast we sought 
to gain, but anything that was terra firma 
would be better than the rolling wave, 
under our present circumstances. 
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Qur drifting and pulling failed to bring 
asin sight of land the first day, and another 
of those long Arctic nights was soon upon 
us, About noon another half cake of bread 
had been given to each man, and there had 
been some talk of hauling up and making 
ati excavation into the back of the whale, 
that we might satisfy our hunger with a 
féw fresh steaks. But we were not quite 
réady for that yet, though we knew we 
should soon come to it; as in fact we did 
the next morning. We would have contin- 
ued pulling all night were it not for ex- 


’ Haustion and the want of sleep. Sleep will 


take no denial; it comes under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, as I have already 
shown, and though a man may be freezing 
ahd'starving, yet he must sleep; he yields 
to the irresistible influence, and for a time 
his sorrows and discomforts are forgotten. 
80, though cramped and aching with cold, 
we.slept; and woke to sleep again; for our 
uneomfortable position recalled us occa- 
sidnally to consciousness, and finally wore 
another night away, and welcomed the 
dawn of another morning. 

The rising sun glistened upon the snow- 
white, hills to the southward. We were in 
sight of land. Yes, it was land; though 
within the circle of eternal ice and snow. 

The land was still some leagues distant, 
however, and looked as though it would af- 
ford but cold comfort when reached. This 
morning the cravings of hunger could be no 
longér resisted, akd with a lance and boat- 
axe''we made an incision in the whale’s 
blubber, and tore some of the red flesh be- 
ueath. We ate of it more than was for our 
good—none refusing to partake—and several 
among us suffered considerably during the 
day in consequence; none wished for more 
that day. Having accomplished our break- 
fast, we again took to the oars, hoping ere 
night to reach the land, if not to fall in with 
our ship; as we were very confident she 
would look for us in that direction. 

With such a load in tow our progress 
must necessarily be slow; but to-day we 
exerted ourselves to the full extent of our 
powers, and towards night had the satisfac- 
tion of being within two or three miles of 
the shore; but here we found, what we 
ought certainly to have expected, quantities 
of.ice floating in the water, which gradually 
inéréased as we approached nearer to the 
land, so as, finally, almost to obstruct our 


We had fears, likewise, about venturing 
8o far within this floating mass, lest an un- 
usually cold night might so cement it as 
effectually to imprison us within its cold 
embrace. But desperate men venture into 
many perilous places, and we continued to 
urge our boats through the yielding cakes, 
till they finally touched a firm and solid 
border which extended out a hundred feet, 
it may have been, from the shore. As yet 
no welcome sail had cheered our view. Our 
ship, if searching for us, must have struck 
the coast at some other point. In going 
from our present position in either direc- 
tion, we were as likely to leave her behind 
as to approach her, and therefore it was de- 
cided to land, and remain for a time where 
we were. 

Though the nights came so early, still, 
with a clear sky, the twilights were long, 
for the sun sank very slowly behind tae 
western waters, The sun had already dis- 
appeared when we moored our whale along- 
side the solid ice-shelf, and drew our boats 
upon it, and made such other arrangements 
as the case would admit of for passing a 
comfortable night. A comfortable night! 
Perhaps you would not call itso. I should 
not, of my own choice, usually accent such 
a condition as acomfortable one But yet 
we did pass what we then called a comfort- 
able night—for we were on land, or ice, 
rather—and had means of building a fire. 
There were some dwarfish trees of fir not 
far from where we landed, and two or three 
men with the boat-axes immediately made 
firewood—such as it was—of some of them. 
It was no great amount, and would not lave 
served us long had we not bethought our- 
selves of another source of warmth, which 
had encumbered our progress toward the 
land. 

Some one suggested that we might help 
our warming fire by the addition of a little 
of the whale’s blubber, and no sooner said 
than done; some small strips were imme- 
diately cut off and brought to our fire, 
where, hacked into chips, it was consigned 
to the flames, and did us glorious service. 
We were almost happy at the discovery that 
we had such abundant means of warming 
ourselves; and then, too, the thought im- 
mediately struck us that we had now the 
means of cooking our whale-meat. Surely, 
We were well to do, after all, and we be 
came decidedly more cheerful than we had 
been simce the previous morning. 
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The fire was built just between our boats, 
which were placed as near to it as they 
could be with safety; and then their two 
sails were so extended as to afford some 
protection from the frosty night air on the 
windward side; and thus arranged, we 
really seemed to be quite cosily situated, as 
compared with our condition during the 
former nights. With a couple of men to 
keep the fire replenished, each in turn 
standing a short watch for that purpose, we 
managed to get a very confortable night's 
sleep considering we had no sort of cover- 
ing except the clothes we had on. 

Those unacquainted with the outfit of a 
whaleboat will not understand how we 
lighted a fire so readily. Every boat is pro- 
vided with the means—matches, candles, or 
a lantern of some sort—safely stowed ina 
snug dry place in the sternsheets. Besides, 
a whaleboat is always supplied with several 
other articles that are very handy and use- 
ful, and absolutely necessary in case of ac- 
cident; so that, as before said, we were not 
near so badly off as we might have been. 

The next morning we had broiled steaks 
for breakfast, as the result of our fore- 
thought in holding on to the whale. The 
old fellow was actually made to roast him- 
self for our benefit. Perhaps some futuré 
Arctic explorer will take a hint from this, 
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and when he goes into winter quarters 
make it in his way to take a dead whale 
along with him. With the returning light 
we looked anxiously seaward, hoping to see 
our ship coming to our relief; but only the 
vacant waters, filled, as it seemed from 
where we stood, with floating ice, met our 
view. 

Almost desponding, we now sat down 
around our fire and talked over our situa- 
tion, what we should do if the ship should 
fail to appear: -Our cogitations were not 
very encouraging, and I believe ended in 
the firm resolve that we would not be left 
there alone to freeze and starve; the ship 
must come to our relief. 

Well, to make a story that is already 
long enough shorter, the ship came. But it 
was not till the second day after we had 
landed that the joyful cry of “Sail ho!’ 
greeted our ear. How our hearts bounded 
—how our lifeblood leapt at the word! Lips 
quivered, and tears came into eyes that 
would have been ashamed to weep; the 
hidden foantains that had never yielded to 
sorrow were stirred by the joyful cry, and 
pearly drops of joy attested the thankful- 
ness of bronzed and weather-beaten men. 
Sail hol Glory be'to God!” shouted with 
stentorian voice our sturdy second mate, 
Mr. Potter; and all who héard said ‘‘Amen.”’ 


PHILIP AND JULIET. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


UNDER a thickly-branched tree in the 
depth of the pine woods in one of the north- 
ern counties of Maine is a gray rock, mat- 
ted over with dim green lichens which are 
spotted with dead gold. And from under 
this rock springs a sparkling little stream. 
It creeps through the thready grasses and 
russet pine-needies; it shies out awfully for 
a stone no larger than a rabbit, and when a 
glistening pitchy cone drops into it the wa- 
ter labors under the burden. When the 
thirsty fawn comes there to drink, nearly 
the whole rivulet flows down his throat, 
and the cone is stranded high anddry. This 
thread of water flows southward, lured by 
& sunbeam that pierces the scented gloom, 
that creeps down the trunks of the trees, 
that steals over knolls of green and brown 
tree-moss which it makes look like a forest 


on fire, over the yellow violets which dis- 
solve in its light, and appear again when it 
has gone, like stars in daylight, over a bank 
of rich dark mould all veined with the gold- 
en powder ef decayed pine trunks, moist 
and soft as velvet, and threaded with glis- 
tening white roots where the little flowers 
push their pearly feet down. Over this 
bank the sunbeam slips into the water, at 
whieh they both laugh. They frolic to- 
gether, then the stream dives deep under 
gnarled roots, and its bright playmate might 
-think it lost but for that gurgie of laughter 
down in the cool fresh dark. Then it leaps 
merrily up, and spreads itself out in a mir- 
ror; and the elder-tree that leans over with 
rank fanlike leaves and great clusters of 
creamy-white blossoms, gets very erroneous 
ideas regarding its own personal appear- 
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ance. For the palpitating rings that chase 
each other over the surface make its brown 
stems seem to crinkle, and its leaves seem 
to come all to pieces and unite again, and 
the many blossoms in each round cluster to 
melt all together, then twinkle out individ- 
ually, only to melt again in that fragrant 
bloomy full moon. Over this shimmer of 
flowers and wat r big bees fly, buzzing fear- 
fully, and dragon-flies dart in purple-glit- 


tering couts-of-mail and gauzy wings invis- 


ible with motion, or hang motionless like 


air-hung jewels; and comical long-legged 
insects dance there, throwing spots of sun- 
shine down to the leafy bed instead of 
shadow. 


Tribute flows in right and left, and pres- 
ently comes a great event in the little 
brook’s life—its first cascade. It flows for 
a time in a green tranquil shadow, the rich 
dim colors half withdrawn; but there are 
little flutters of light down in its bosom, 
and when, after a slight curve that gives it 
a look back on itself, it reaches the inter- 
laced roots of two immense trees that hold 
up a bank between them, it makes a sud- 


den foamy plunge the height of a stag’s 
front! 


Feathery mosses underlie its first turn 
over the bank, and large clover-leaves throw 
themselves half way down for company, 
hanging by their roots, and trembling in 
the spray, and looking out wet and bright. 
In spring, when the snowdrops come out 
around an ancient mossy stump at the foot of 
this cascade, every leaf and blossom has as 
many drops of spray as it can hold all the 
time, and now and then has to droop and 
let them slide off. 

Now the bear comes down to drink, and 
look at his ugly black face in the deepening 
mirror; foxes bark and snarl, and switch 
their long tails about the banks, and the 
deer come in lovely groups and drink, and 
fling up their short tails with a flit of white, 
and trot away with a little sniff and their 
heads back at some long howl or crackling 
gallop, telling that the wolf is near. Rab- 
bits hop softly and timidly about when the 
larger folks are away, and squirrels leap 
and nibble in the branches above. Besides,. 
there are shoals and shoals of pretty slim 
fishes, as long as pine-needles. 

So, through the mellow gloom and sunny 
sparkies of the old forest, the dear brook 
wanders, following the sun, and ‘alking to 
itself about many things. 


Presently the wild creatures grow shy, 
and sunburnt children wade across the wa- 
ter from bank to bank, and play where the 


silver-stemmed birches bend over with frai} 


shadows, as though pale-green clouds were 
hovering and tangled on those glistening 
stems. Grassy plains show here and there, 
cows with tinkling bells graze about, lines 
are cast for the spotted trout that the 
stream tries to hide in its dusky hollows, a 
bridge spans the growing tide, boats dance 
upon it, and—it isa river! A name also 
clings to it, an Indian name, fortunately, 
rough to the eye, all spiked with k-s and 
choky-iooking gh-s, but sweet in the mouth 
—a name like a hazel-nut in its burr. 

And, come to think of it, if you should 
listen back all the leng:h of the stream, you 
would hear it repeating this name the 
whole way, baptizing itself with many a 
lisp, and gurgle, and laugh; having, doubt- 
less, brought the name with it up out of the 
warm pregnant depths of the earth whence 
it was born. 

Now, indeed, the young river puts on 
state, and sweeps between its banks, and 
lets people see that it is not to be waded 
through; and when they build a dam across 
it, it flows grandly over in a crystalline 
wine-colored curve. But it laughs a little 
at the foot, remembering that first plunge 
among the scented shadows of the forest, 
when the little gray birds with speckled 
breasts looked on astonished and round- 
eyed, flitting and facing about in an admir- 
ing and ineredulous manner. Times are 
changed since the bear, setting down his 
great cushion of a paw, clumsily splashed 
every drop of the stream up over his shaggy 
leg. There are farms and villages to keep 
up appearances before, huge mill-wheels to 
turn and ships to bearup. Pine-cones, in- 
deed! Besides, a new and strange experi- 
ence has come to it, and its bosom pulses 
daily with the swelling of the tides. 

A mile below its last and large-t village, 
the river comes across a rocky point where 
stands a group of ancient pines, as though 
acompany of its dear old friends had left 
their roots and come down to see the grown- 
up stream at its crowning hour. Witha 
sudden tender, perhaps a homesick impulse, 
the river puts out a smooth and shining 
arm around the whole grove and point, a 
quarter of a mile each way, and holds them 
to its breast with that silver clasp just a 
moment before it dreps into the bay. And 
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here the sea comes up with its wooing 
waves, and the fair river falls into its em- 
brace. And this is the way it flows and 
grows from the lichen-spotted rock far in 
the northward, down to the salt swash of 
the bay. Why did not the bear drink it 
up? Why did not the earth suck it down? 
Why did not it flow into some inland lake? 
Allah il Allah! 

On this point of land congregate every 
summer creatures scarcely less wild than 
the deer in the forest. Indians pitch their 
tents there, and hunt, and fish, and make 
baskets, and lie about in their graceful lei- 
surely way. And sometimes they have a 
beauty besides their wildness, and faces of 
fascinating loveliness look out from among 
their common ones, 

Looking at the company that came one 
summer, a geologist might be reminded of 
some bed of dark ore, or some cleft of a 
rock, in which he had found crystallized a 
perfect gem, deep-hued and sparkling. For 
if people could be enchanted into gems, 
then Philip Nicola would have made one of 
the finest garnets ever seen. The towns- 
people wondered and talked about him, 
the walks of all the young people pointed 
that way, and such a need of baskets never 
was, 

An artist, chancing upon the encampment 
in his summer rambles, made a sketch of 
it, and enthusiastically placed Philip in the 
foreground. A photographer took his in- 
struments to the point, like a thief in the 
night, and stole a picture of the youth as he 
sat on a bank looking straight before him. 
On his sole visit to the village, as he stalked 
through the streets, apparently as uncon- 
scious of observation as though he were the 
only person in the universe, people clustered 
at their windows to look, and gathered in 
shop doors and at street corners, admiring 
a beauty so superb and unique. Moreover, 
there was a charm in the cool disdain with 
which he met all their advances. 

Spring came tardily that year. When 
May was half gone the double row of wil- 
lows which, from being wands, had grown 
and taken forcible possession of one of the 
village streets, arching and darkening it, 
and thrusting great kuuckled branches into 
‘people’s faces, and which usually at this 
season conciliated passers with a display of 
charming verdancy, now showed no foliage 
at all. Only from a distance you could see 
a faint wavering green about them, but it 
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disappeared as you came nearer. Banks of 
snow yet lingered in shady places; there 
was ice under the sawdust below the mills, 
and Juliet Woodhurst had not yet beer 
a-Maying. 

But she went on the fourteenth day at a 
venture. Por those flowers and mos-es 
which she painted so beautifully could not 
be done without models, and she had orders, 
and her mother loved money, The place 
she sought was a piece of spruce woods east 
of the village; not beautiful woods if you 
looked at them en maxse, but with many a 
minute and individual beauty for one who 
had eyes to see. She followed the path 
that was scarcely visible except to a famil- 
iar eye, winding among spongy knolls, 
passed behind a towering rock, turned out 
for two bushy spruces whose lower branches 
lay quite on the ground, then held up both 
hands with an exclamation of delight. 
There were her two knolls as pink as pink 
could be! Never were seen such May- 
flowers! Large clusters, standing crowded 
cheek to cheek, or dropped languidly, their 
rich bloom pillowed on a green leaf. 

Juliet bent over them in an ecstasy, and 
presently drew breath and pressed her hand 
to her breast, for the feeling of intense de- 
light gave her a pain, There was a rustle 
in the dry leaves—probably a squirrel for- 
aging about, his eyes bright and beady, his 
bushy tail curled over his back. There was 
a sound like a soft step—perhaps a rabbit 
hopping over the moss to nibble the juicy 
spring buds, There was a click through 
the tender chill of the air—had the wood- 
pecker come? No matter for them. Best 
worth looking at was this rosy-glowing 
“Act of faith” in the coming summer. 

But tbat click came from a rifle-lock, and 
the foot that fell so softly was cased ina 
moccason, and, poised so as not to stiradry 
leaf, stood a dusky Adonis, gazing at the 
girl with a pair of eyes so strong and flash- 
ing as to have gained him the name of 
Eagle-Eye among his people. 

He saw a girl of about eighteen, with a 
face of waxen paleness, with flaxen curls 
falling about furehead, cheeks and neck, 
and hovering over the smooth brow; and 
the blue eyes, and the sweet pathetic mouth, 
an atmosphere of. melancholy, not so much 
positive as prophetic. . 

beautiful!’ she sighed, and began 
gathering the flowers. 

Then the stress of that steady gaze drew 


her eyes upward, and she grew as pink as 
her flowers, and trembled while her gaze 
elung to his a moment, then dropped avain. 

He looked a moment longer, bending 
slightly toward her, then turned and walked 
on with a light and stately step, his rifle 
under one arm, the other hand holding sus- 
pended a bunch of pigeons with relaxed 
wings, and gorgeous necks glancing in the 
sun. 

This young Indian, who was not older 
than twenty, was somewhat fancifully 
dressed in a green frock girded at the waist, 
and a green cap without vizor circling his 
tawny-colored forehead. A mixture of 
white blood had given him gray eyes instead 
of black, and a lighter skin, and had soft- 
ened the full locks that clustered like 
plumes, and were ail swept back to hang 
over his neck. 

Juliet looked after him till he disappeared 
among the trees, well knowing who he must 
be, though she had never seen him before. 
And after he was out of sight she still 
looked, forgetting her flowers; but presently 
gathered them dreamily, and went slowly 
homeward. She never spoke of this meet- 


ing, nor joined her companions in their fre- 


quent walks to the Point. But when sum- 
mer came with a sudden burst, and was 
lexuriant at mid-June, and melted to a 
fiery languor before midsummer, she would 
go with them sailing or rowing down the 
river, and past the eluster of tents. 

One night, when the moon had begun to 
wane, they went down with the tide and a 
subsiding breath of west wind, intending to 
see the moon rise over the bay, and row 
back by its light: They floated down sing- 
ing in the dusk through which burned a 
few large stars, On the Point the Indians’ 
fire blazed against a background of deep 
shadows, lighting the faces that gathered 
about it, and touching a tent here and there 
with a splash of color. After they had 
‘passed, a canoe slid out and fell into their 
wake, floating after them like some shad- 
owy bird; and only one saw it. Juliet, 
Jeaning pensive and silent in the stern, and 
looking back toward the encampment, had 
seen this shadow cross the bar of light that 
streamed from the fire vver the water. It 
came nearer, till its frail prow tossed on the 
ripples they left, and she saw, as she lay 
low, the outlines of a slight figure against 
the dim light. 

The romance of the hour and the situa- 
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tion stirred her. Perhaps, also, some feel- 
ing that had been lurking in her heart dur- 
ing the past weeks crept from its ambush, 
and gave access to the new impression. An 
uncongenial life had sapped the girl's young 
strength, and chilled her sensitive spirit; 
but deep in her heart was the fresh belief 
that somewhere life had a glory which 
should one day wrap her. What this glory 
was she had not asked, but only half hid- 
den from her consciousness stood ever the 
radiant form of Love. 

** Sing, Juliet,’ said some one. 

She did not dare to sing of love, but her 
song, one of summer and moonlight, sug- 
gested nothing but love, and love was in 
every tone of her low sweet voice that 
trailed along silvery with their motion, a 
wake of foam and music. 

Silence fell on them as they drifted out 
into the bay, watching a fanatical little 
cloud that hung as white as a fleece in the 
east, though the deep purple of the sky was 
yet unstirred by any wave of coming light. 

“A bit rag of cirri high up,’ suggested 
one. 

electrical cloud,” said another. 

“A spirit!’ asserted a third. 

They all started at that moment, fora 
low sound grew through the air about them, 
from across, or froin under the water, or 
down from some height, a sound mournful 
and wild, yet of piercing sweetness. It 
seemed to advance and recede, and grew to 
be a human voice chanting in an uhknown 
tongue. It rose till the air was full of its 
barbarous pathos and passion, and the trees 
on shore seemed to shiver, and the rocks to 
send sighing echoes; then the wail faded 
in lingering Gregorian cadences, unspeak- 
ably sad and strange, and died away into 
the lisp of the water. 

With the last note the light of a torch 
broke out close to the boat, aud Philip Ni- 
cola’s frail shallop danced like a will-o’-the- 
wisp across their prow. Now he dropped 
alongside with shortened paddle, aud caught 
the bubbies that flew from their bows; then, 
with a detaining dip of the wide blades, he 
slid into their wake, his face illuminated by 
the flare of his torch, but more, it see:ned, 
by his flashing eyes, a fairer face also light- 
ed, smiling and looking back on him; then 
he would shoot like an arrow far ahead, and 
zigzag mockingly before them, the drops 
that dripped from his paddle shining red as 
rubies. 


While they watched this strange firefly 
glancing about the lonely stretch of the 
bay, his torch was cast, hissing, into the 
water; and then they perceived that the 
east was mellow with a soft aurora. It 
grew and brightened, and as the rim of the 
moon pushed up over the eastern horizon of 
hills, the little cloud dropped down +o it like 
a moth into a flame, and disappeared. The 
tops of the trees caught and came out, twig, 
and bough, and branch, and trunk, the 
small stars dissolved, distant hills swam in 
the light, and a long chain crinkled brightly 
across the water and trembled on its heav- 
ing breast. Then every ripple caught a 
flickering fringe, the foam hissed like flame 
about their bows, the oars they began to dip 
dropped fire, and above, the whole sky 
overflowed with the broad and melancholy 
moonlight. They rowed gayly homeward, 
talking of their adventure; but one of the 
party sat silent and tranced, looking back- 
ward as long as that tossing speck was visi- 
ble upon the waters. 

One day, not long after, a sudden shower 
caught Philip Nicola while he was out fish- 
ing. He hurried home, dropped a long 
string that was all a-quiver with the bril- 
liant scales of trout, sprang lightly under 
the dripping trees, lifted the fold of his 
tent and entered. 

His grandmother and little sister Malie 
sat tranquilly weaving their baskets, while 
the rain pelted the canvas, and the trees 
creaked in the wind, and the thunders rat- 
tled overhead. And back in the tent sata 
young girl, shrinking closely into a corner 
in a manner between bashfulness and fear. 
Her blue eyes gave the new-comer one shy 
glance as he entered, then dropped, and the 

flaxen curls swept forward and half con- 
cealed her face. Philip said not a word to 
Mrs. Nicola, then threw himself carelessly 
onto the boughs near their visitor, whom he 
did not notice after the first glance. 

Presently Juliet took courage and lifted 
her drooping face. She drew a light muslin 
scarf closer to her pretty chin, and sat lis- 
tening to the storm, and watching the small 
brown fingers that deftly plaited those silver 
ribbons of wood. What little hands and 
feet they had, and how exquisitely formed! 
The two females worked in that superb un- 
consciousness of observation which seems 
peculiar to the Indian, and which their civ- 
ilized neighbors can only parody, their gen- 
tle gradual motions, and grave serene faces, 
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types of the true repose of manner. The 
young chief reclined like a bronze statue, as 
still and as beautiful, when Juliet ventured 
to glance toward him. 

The Greek outline with more than Gre- 
cian richness of color, the crimson that 
burned in his small curved lips, and through 
the tawny brown of his oval cheeks, the 
plumy clustering hair from which the rain- 
drops slip as drops from a bird’s wing—all 
made a picture which might well fascinate 
a less partial eye. 

He did not seem aware of her gaze, but 
sat looking straight before him till the rain 
began to subside. Then a question and an- 
swer or two in their own language, and lit- 
tle Malie leaned forward and lifted the can- 
vas. The clouds were melting, and a shaft 
of red gold from the setting sun flew into 
her face. She laughed, dropped her work, 
and sprang out and away down tothe shore, 

As the light broke in, Juliet felt that the 
young chief’s eyes were at length turned on 
her with a gaze that repaid her own tenfold. 
A faint pink began to flicker in her face, 
her lips grew tremulous and rosy, and her 
bosom heaved, She put upa hand as white 
as milk, and flung her curls back, she twisted 
the ribbons of her hat, finally she turned 
on him an appealing look. Her timid eyes 
did not meet the full gaze of his, but a sub- 
dued glow from under the lowered lids, 

Mrs. Nicola dropped her work, and rising, 
stately as a palm-tree, lifted the canvas and 
went out, leaving the two alone. 

The curtains had scarcely dropped behind 
her when Philip changed his place to one 
nearer his companion, and reaching, took 
her hand in his, It trembled like a fright- 

ened bird ; and would have withdrawn itself, 
but he held it, not rudely, but with a gentle 
determination. He smoothed its vivid 
white with his dusky fingers, smiling at the 
contrast; he placed the velvety palm un his 
cheek that glowed benvath its softness; he 
stroked and wound about his fingers the 
flossy curls, touching with an admiring and 
careful fondness, as thuugh she were some 
frail thing which he feared toinjure, At 
length the dark eyes were lifted to meet her 
blue ones, and melted on them with a soft 
fire. + 

“TI love you?’ he whispered, in an im- 
passioned undertone. 

After the first impulse of surprise and 
alarm, a sort of fascination wrapped the 
girl. She seemed to herself some wild crea- 


ture whom this young god was gently and 
lovingly taming. ‘The world and life, as 
she had known them, slid from her like a 
rent vesture. 
“Snapped in the breath of the divine desire 
All the vain swathes with which convention 
thralls; 
Nature breaks forth, and at her breath of fire, 
The elaborate snow-pile’s molten temple falls; 
And life’s svared priestcrafts fly before the 
truth, 
Whose name is Passion, whose great altar, 
Youth!” 


Mists crept over her eyes, gathered, but 
dlid not fall, and the breath fluttered on her 
parted lips. At those three words her 
whole pure and lovely being opened like a 
lily to the sunbeam. A hand drew her, an 
arm clasped her, and, for the first time in 
her life, a kiss of love was pressed upon her 
lips. The water was made wine! 

There was no resistance. She sighed and 
yielded, as in some delicious dream, A 
voice outside recalled her. 

“*IT must go,” she whispered, hurriedly. 
«* My brother has come.” 

The arms were withdrawn instantly, and 
she sprang up just in time to meet her 
brother at the tent door. 

**I got back -as soon as I could, Juliet,” 
said the lad, eager and out of breath. “I 
got a boat instead of a carriage, so as to 
save your wetting your feet going to the 
road. Get your hat, and come.’’ 

As her brother turned to precede her, 
Juliet looked back into the tent. Philip 
had sunk into a reclining posture, but at 
her glance he sprang up, caught her hand, 
and drew her to him. 

** You must let me go, indeed you must,”’ 
she said, blushing and tearful. ‘I am 
afraid. I don’t know what I am doing. If 
my mother should know, I think she would 
kill me.”’ 

** You are mine, and no one else shall 
have you,”’ he whispered, passionately. “ If 
she hurts you, I kill her.” 

What was the world to this girl? What 
treasure did it hold that could equal this 
glorious youth, who clasped and claimed 
her? She rested an instant against his 
breast, then with a whispered vow, “ No 
one but you shall have me, Philip!’ she 
broke from him, and ran out. 

The men were lolling about, waiting for 
their supper, and a woman was frying fish 
at the fire. Mrs. Nicula stood opposite her, 
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leisurely tossing twigs into the flames, and 
Juliet’s brother, cap in hand, was thank- 
ing her for her hospitality toward his sister, 

Juliet timidly touched the small brown 
hand in passing, glanced up into the emo- 
tionless face, and followed her brother to 
the shore, where Malie was frisking in and 
out of the water like aspaniecl. In passing, 
she gave a caressing touch to the dark elf- 
locks of the little savage, then stepped into 
their boat, and was pulled slowly away from 
shore. 

**Do you think you have taken any cold. 
sis?” asked her brother, anxiously. 

“No, Willie.” 

** You know mother would be dreadfully 
angry if you shouldn’t be able to sing at 
the party to-morrow evening.” 

**Thave no cold,”’ she answered, dreamily. 

**T believe that old squaw has bewitched 
you,” said her brother, laughing. ‘‘ You’ve 
been in a maze ever since we left the Point. 
T’ll try the Arabian Nights’ dodge on you.” 
Playfully sprinkling a few drops of water 
in her face, he exclaimed, “‘ Resume your 
own proper spirit!’ 

Juliet laughed, and tried to obey, but 
vainly. A new power had indeed wrapped 
her forever away from ber former life and 
all belonging to it. 

These children had lost their father years 
before, and their mother was a cruel, am- 
bitious woman, whose means were far 
below her desires. There was little pleas- 
ure at home for the brother and sister, ex- 
cept in each other’s society, and even that 
was restricted. For Willie could get copy- 
ing for the evenings, and since Juliet must 
spend a part of every day in painting, the 
evenings must be devoted to her piano. 
The girl could coin gold from the keys, and 
must not waste her time. Almost the only 
times she was allowed out, were when she 
went to the woods for patterns to paint 
from. 

Now these woodland rambles were not 
always taken alone, and on an unlucky 
day, Mrs. Nicola, stealing over the mosses 
with noiseless tread, came upon the girl 
sitting on the flowery roots of a tree, with 
her young forest king lying at her feet. An 
angry exclamation broke from the old 
woman, and she stood a moment regarding 
them with scowling face; but Philip took 
no notice of her, and did not move from his 
position, and with a scornful shake of the 


head, she passed on. 


Mrs. Nicola had reason to dislike such a 
connection, for her only child, Malie, the 
mother of Philip and Malie, had been en- 
ticed away from their encampment by a 
white man. For years the girl had not been 
heard of, but one morning, lifting the fold 
of her tent, the mother saw before it a 
shadowy form seated on the ground, with 
her head dropped forward upon her breast. 
A laughing babe crowed upon her knees, 
and a boy of ten years of age leaned on his 
mother’s shoulder, and regarded his grand- 
mother with brilliant fearless eyes, For a 
moment the deserted mother stood looking 
at this group, then, as the women began to 
gather with jeers and laughter, she took her 
daughter by the hand, and led her into the 
tent. For several days poor Malie sat 
there, silent and drooping, and suddenly 
she dropped forward on her face—dead! 
So Mrs. Nicola had no reason to desire any 
further alliance with the pale-faces. 

Of course these meetings of Philip and 
Juliet could not go on long without being 
known, since eyes were always watching 
for the beautiful savage. A slight coolness 
and distance began to creep into the inter- 
course of Julitt and her friends. The 
visits of the young ladies to the Point were 
gradually discontinued. They grouped 
apart, and watched her curiously. Some 
made a heroine of, and adored her. From 
the young people the word went to their 
elders, whose judgment was far more se- 
vere. It was very well to pretend to be 
charmed with the handsome Indian, to 
laugh and jest about him, to follow and ad- 
mire him as unblushingly as though he 
were an automaton; but to blush and trem- 
ble at his name, to wander off gathering 
flowers with him, in fine, to treat him like 
a welcome lover, was quite another thing. 
Then, too, evil hearts imagine evil things, 
as it is their nature to, and evil tongues 
whispered them, and the whole town was 
abuzz with gossip before Juliet well knew 
that any one suspected her love. 

No one had yet been-bold enough to tell 
Mrs. Woodhurst, who was a virago of the 
first water, and she was the last to know 
the utter ruin that threatened all her ambi- 
tious plans for her daughter’s settlement. 

It was the first of August, and for several 
days Juliet had not seen her lover. In vain 
she visited their haunts, There was no 
sign of him. The first disappointment was 
rather a surprise than a pain, the second 
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troubled her, the third filled her with a 
vague terror. She began to bethink herself 
of her situation, what it would be to lose 
him and to look forward to the end of this 
dream of hers. On the fourth day she 
could bear her suspense no longer, and set 
out for the encampment. See him she 
must, at any cost. 

When she came in sight of the camp she 
saw the women weaving baskets in their 
usual way, the children playing about, but 
no men, and no Philip. With a weary 
sinking heart she hid among the trees and 
watched, Presently something fluttered at 
the opening of Philip’s tent. She caught 
her breath, and looked again, A hand was 
beckoning her. With a fleet step she ran 
across the opening. Little she cared for 
the others if Philip was there. He lay upon 
the mats, pale, but radiant when he saw 
her. He had been ill. ‘She gave me 
something to make me sick,’’ he said, point- 
ing out toward his grandmother. ‘‘She 
keep me away from you.”’ 

Juliet threw herself upon his bosom with 
tears, and passion.te protestations of love, 
grief and fidelity. What she had sufiered 
in those few days, and what he told her, had 
wakened Ler from her happy dream, and 
through its rosy mists she saw vaguely the 
outlines of inevitable tragedy. In the midst 
of her transports, a shadow darkened the 
door, and Mrs. Nicola stood there erect and 
firm. 

go home!’’ she said, angrily. 
** You come here after Philip, and they send 
us away. You go home!’ 

**O, let me stay!’ pleaded the girl. “I 
am so miserable at home, and I shall die if 
I lose Philip. Let me live with him, and go 
wherever he goes. I will help you all 1 can.” 

But her piteous voice and streaming eyes 
meved no gentler feeling in the old woman’s 
breast. 

**What we do with you?” she cried, 
scornfully. ‘‘ They call us thief, the sheriff 
come after us, they put us in jail. Go 
home!’ 

Juliet turned in despair to her lover, and 
hid her face in his breast. He clasped her 
closely, and turned a face of angry defiance 
on his grandmother. Juliet did not under- 


stand a word they said, but she knew that 
her champion spoke with fire, and silenced 
the other, and that in ending he held up his 
right hand toward heaven, as though calling 
God to witness an oath. The old woman 
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looked at him a moment in silence, then 
tarned and walked away. 

Then for the first time they spoke of their 
future. There was a beautiful country be- 
yond the great lakes where Philip’s muther 
had lived, and where he and Malie were 
born. He described the country, as he re- 
membered it, in glowing language. There 
they would go as soon as they could make 

their little preparations, and evade their 
persecutors. 

It was near sunset when Juliet reached 
home, and then she knew that the blow had 
fallen. Mrs. Nicola sat there, cold and 
composed, and before her stood Mrs. Wood- 
hurst, with burning eyes, and a dull red all 
over her usually pale and handsome face. 
At the sight, Juliet melted down on the 
floor like a snow-wreath. 

Let not the mother's rage be dwelt upon. 
It was what might be expected from a vio- 
lent brutal woman in whose nature the ele- 
ment of tenderness seemed to have been 
left out. For days Juliet was a half-starved 
prisoner in her own room, and it was only 
when her mother became alarmed by her 
increasing illness, that her brother was ad- 
mitted to her. 

Willie did what a boy could to soothe and 
comfort her. She was to keep up courage, 
and soon they would go uway and live in 
peace by themselves. He cried over the 
bruises in her tender flesh, and vowed that 
no other blow should she receive. He 
would threaten their mother with exposure. 
For Mrs. Woodburst knew perfectly well 
what was due to appearances, and could, at 
pleasure, assume a manner of silken soft- 
ness. Besides, Willie said, as soon as the 
Indians had fairly got off, perhaps the next 
day Juliet would be allowed to go out. 

The girl’s fevered, bewildered brain 
caught but one idea—he was going away, 
and she should never see him again. At 
the thought, her hot dry hands were 
clenched in nervous passion, and her glit- 
tering eyes watched eagerly the fading of 
the gray twilight. The sky was shrouded 
in mists, and long soughs of wind rose and 
fell mournfully as the night came on. 

Mrs. Woodhurst came in and gave her 
daughter some medicine, and asneer with it. 

“Annie will stay with you to-night, Mrs. 
Nicola,” she said. “‘I’m not going to be 


broken of my rest any longer for a love- 
sick foul.’’ 
Had she seen the brightening of those 
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wild eyes, she might have changed her 
mind. But the lamp flared in her face, and 
dazzled her. A few offices were performed, 
ungraciously enough, then she withdrew to 
her rest. 

Sometime in the night she was awakened 
by Anne’s frightened voice in the entry. 

“Willie! Willie! Get up! I can’t find 
Juliet, and, I don’t dare tell your mother!” 

The mother did not need more telling. 
In an instant she was out of bed. The 
house and grounds were searched, the 
neighbors were alarmed, and before morn- 
ing, the whole town. 

Meantime Juliet wandered through the 
woods, missing her way and finding it again, 
falling and rising painfully, fording the 
stream with bare bleeding feet, and, at 
le: gth, reaching the Point. Not a sign of 
life was there. The tentsh d been removed, 
and the smouldering ashes of a fire showed 
that they must have gone that afternoon. 
With a cry of despair the girl flung herself 
on the ground where his tent had been. 

Presently she remembered that they must 
have gone towards the South, and that, 
possibly, she could overtake them. She 
started up, and groped on. The wind rose 
and sighed through the trees, and heavy 
drops of rain began to fall. Still she pressed 
on; forgetting, after a time, whom she 
sought, striving to recollect where he wanted 
to go. Her failing mind caught at frag- 
ments of the past, fancying that she was 
flying from’ the hostile Indians, then from 
her mother. Going still further into the 
past, she thought that she was seeking her 
father. He was lost in the woods, and she 
must find him. Grasping the idea, she 
pressed on, calling faintly on her father, 
and still more faintly weeping, and wring- 
ing her hands, till at length, almost ex- 

hausted, she sank down at the foot of a tree, 
and sat there moaning in the softly-falling 
rain. 

As she sat, the bay was open before her, 
and a vessel coming up in the thick mist 
carried a red light aloft. That light broke 
in on her mind, and half recalled her to 
more recent scenes. It was Philip’s torch, 
she remembered now, and she must go to 
meet him. By some fatality, a crazy boat 
lay at the water’s edge where she searched, 
and soon her feverish eager fingers had un- 
tied it, and pushed it from shore. In the 
dimness of the night and rain she floated 
out in the fast-filling boat, scarcely con- 
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scious through delirium and exhaustion of 
the water that crept to her ankles, to her 
knees, that flowed around, then over her 
pale and pitiful form. There was scarcely 
more than a sigh, but she floated slowly 
down on the tossing water, outward to the 
sea. And out into the Great Sea floated 
her weary soul, finding, we must hope, a 
peaceful country. 

August, September and October passed, 
and the same company of Indians, return- 
ing from the coast, halted again on the 
Point. Philip was ill, and could not go on. 
He, knowing nothing of what had happened, 
insisted on seeing Juliet again, and his 
grandmother was forced to yield. She went 
to Mrs. Woodhurst, and returning, stood in 
silence, telling nothing. Little Malie, 
hearing the story, was more communicative. 
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She told her brother all, and their Patlias, 
coming to anoint him, confirmed it. He 
looked at each, as they spoke, with a piere- 
ing glance, then closed his eyes, and tamed 
his face from them. 

A day or two after, as Willie Woodhurst 
stood in their garden, he saw an irregular 
procession coming up the road from the 
Point. He had been watching for it, and 
when it came in front of their gate, he went 
out, weeping, and laid a wreath of flowers 
on the coffin, Little Malie walked after it, 
sobbing piteously, but the others moved in 
solemn silence, looking neither to right nor 
left. Only, as the boy laid down his flowery 
offering, they paused a moment, turned 
their dark eyes on him, then resumed their 
steady and silent march. 


Tue Soutrn SEA PARADISE.—For mere 
beauty of scenery, the Navigator Islands 
are probably equal, if not superior, to any 
in the Pacifie. The scenery of the Sand- 
wich Islands, although grand, is somewhat 
cheerless; the Friendly Islands are superla- 
tively fertile, but too tame and low-lying to 
be thoroughly picturesque; the Feegees are 
in many places sterile and forbidding; while 
Ceylon, perhaps the most fertile island in 
the world, is so only in the interior. Alone 
of all the oeean groups the Navigators do 
not disappoint. Seen from the deck of a 
vessel a few miles off the land, there are 
not many tropical islands that present a 
more beautiful or picturesque appearance 
than Upolu. 

Though not so high as Savaii by one 
thousand feet, it nevertheless shows a bold 
and majestic front. Perhaps, indeed, the 
weather-beaten rocks that form the moun- 
tain summits are if anything too stern and 
gloomy for a purely tropical landscape, 
They are, however, not often visible, but 
are generally shrouded by fleecy masses of 
vapor, or wrapped in mist and storm-clouds, 

Immediately below this stony region, veg- 
etation commences, At first the trees are 
small and stunted, and the undergrowth 
thin. But with every foot of descent the 
vegetation changes rapidly in character, un- 
til within an incredibly short space the for- 
ests become thoroughly and completely 
tropical. Trees of a hundred different 
species now struggle with each other for 
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sunlight and air. The soil is a rich loam, 
composed of decaying vegetable forms, 
Overhead the trees meet, forming a leafy 
canopy through which the vertical rays of 
the sun strive in vain to pierce, 

Beneath this the traveller walks in dim. 
uncertain twilight. Around him all is hot, 
moist and decaying. The air is thick and 
oppressive, the grass rank and matted, while: 
from trunk and bough hang long snakelike 
creepers and supple vines, that trail along. 
the ground, and at every step trip up the 
unwary. On the trunks and branches of the: 
trees are clusters of rare ferns and orchids. 
that would be the glory of an American: 
hothouse. They grow luxuriantly on the 
moss-covered bark and dead wood, and reck 
little of sunlight or fresh breezes, 

Among those forest trees are many on 
which the natives depend for life, There is 
the ivi (whose bitter nuts are eaten in times 
of scarcity; the orange, the luin and the 
bread-fruit. ‘Then there are the stately cot- 
ton tree, the sombre dilo, and the coeoanut 
palm with its leafy crown, at once the glory 
and the wealth of the South Sea Islands, 

The ground in many places is covered with 
flowers as with a carpet, while in others it is 
grown over with a dense and impenetrable 
mass of shrubs and flowering plants, Here 
is the home of the wild indigo, the nutmeg 
and arrowroot, the hiciscus and the oleander, 
the sweet potato, the banana, and, lastly, of 
that shrub from which the natives extract 
the strong drink they call kava. 
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“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


CHAPTER YV. 
TOM REACHES PHILADELPHIA. 


THE constable and the men looked around 
the house, and seeing nothing of Tom, the 
farmer called his name several times, 

**He’s cut sticks, he has!” exclaimed the 
constable, when hearing nothing of the lad; 
“we'll get into the buggy and drive down 
the road and head him off.” 

Tom heard them drive away, and he was 
wondering if it was safe for him to leave 
his hiding-place and skulk into the corn- 
field, when the farmer’s wife came walking 
. directly up to his hiding-place, and rapping 
on the log, she said: 

‘Come out, boy—I know you are hiding 
here!’ 

Tom drew himself up, considerably fright- 
ened and very much ashamed, and as he 
dropped to the ground beside her, she con- 
tinued: 

«Ts it true that you broke jail?” 

“Yes, I did,” he answered; “but they 
put me in on a false charge. They said I 
stole, but I didn’t.” 

It was evident that she was favorably im- 
pressed with his looks, and after a moment 
she asked: 

Where are you 


Philadelphia,” he replied, 

“And you'll surely become a bad boy 
there,’’ she said. ‘‘ You wont have work, 
you’ ll meet with temptations on every hand, 
and before you are fifteen years old you'll 
be in State prison.” 

**T wont—I wont!’ he replied, with great 
earnestness, “I’m going right to work, 
and Ill be a good boy.” 

“And your father and mother?’’ she 
asked. 

“Haven't any; and everybody in Kings- 
ton called me names and kicked me around, 
and when I got a place, and was trying to 
be good, they said I stole!” 

She saw the big tears in his eyes, and 
that sadness in his tone which had touched 
Mrs. Tompkins also touched her. He was 
only a small boy, and three men were seek- 
ing his arrest; and this fact alone would 
have called out any woman's sympathy. 

‘Wait here a moment,’’ she said; and 
she ran into the house. Returning in a 
moment, she handed him a dollar bill, 
saying: 

** Promise me that you'll be a good boy, 
and you may take this and go,”’ 

**T promise,’ heanswered. And he took 
the money, uttered his thanks, and ran 
down into the field and was hidden by the 
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corn. He skulked along until reaching the 
fower end of the field, and just then the 
constable came driving back, talking very 
loud, and using bad oaths because they had 
failed to catch sight of the boy. 

Tom continued in the field for about a 
mile, and then taking the highway, he went 
forward at a brisk pace until he had no 
further fears of being recaptured. No one 
interfered with his movements, and at 
noon, when he halted at a farmhouse and 
offered to buy his dinner, a motherly wo- 
man replied that he was welcome to his fill. 
As he regained the highway, a teamster 
came driving along, and the boy’s respect- 
ful request for a ride secured him a place 
on the load. 

Tom felt very grateful to the woman 
who had so greatly befriended him, and as 
he looked at the dollar he said to himself 
that he would remember his promise to her. 

‘She asked me to be a good boy, and I’ll 
try awful hard,” he whispered to himself; 
and then he fell to wondering how he should 
get along in the big city. 

The people of Kingston had often said 
that Tom Taylor was lazy, but they had be- 
lied him. He remembered how Mr. De 
Foe had called him a vagabond; how Jus- 
tice Jones had once called him a young 
loafer, and how Mr. Cottonbolt had said 
that he wasn’t worth his salt; but he would 
some day prove to the contrary. The tears 
came as he thought of Mrs. Tompkins and 
her kind words and motherly care, and then 
he grew indignant that Uncle Joseph should 
have doubted his word and still suspected 
him of having robbed the house. Perhaps 
the mystery would some day be cleared up, 
4nd Uncle Joseph would admit that Tom 
was unjustly accused. 

The teamster had very little to say to the 
boy until near sundown, when the suburbs 
of the city were at hand, and then he asked: 

* Folks live in town?” 

““No—I haven’t got any,” answered 
Tom. 

“Whew!” whistled the man, as if taken 
by surprise; and after a while he continued: 

‘And I guess you don’t know anything 
about the city?” 

Tom replied in the negative, and the man 
glanced sharply at him and went on: 

“Well, my lad, I was in just your fix 
thirty years ago. I paddled into town on 
this very road, having not a friend on earth, 
and not so much as a copper in my pocket. 
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It was a hard row to hoe for a boy, but I 
got work, tried to be steady and faithful, 
and now I own a farm and am pretty well 
off. Do you want to find work?” 

Tom answered that he did, and the man 
said: 

“ve got a boy about your age, and I 
shouldn’t like to have him knocking around 
the world alone. You'll meet with lots of 
trouble, but if you are honest and truthful 
you'll come out all right in the end. If 
you get work, do your work well, and you 
will climb up and get to have money in 
your pocket and a home of your own.” 

“Yes sir,’ replied Tom, looking very 
stout-hearted. 

another thing, my boy,” continued 
the teamster, “‘ stay in nights; nothing will 
use a boy or a young man up as quick as 
roaming around nights. squander his 
money, learn evil ways, get to drinking, 
and then he can’t be trusted and must lose 
his place. Have you any money?” 

“T’ve got ten shillings,” replied Tom, 
holding out the bill. 

‘Well, that’s a big start, and yet it isn’t 
a drop in the ocean,’’ said the man, seem- 
ing pleased at the boy’s frankness. “I’m 
going to put up at the Three-Mile House, 
just ahead, and drive into town in the 
morning. You can stop with | 
pay the bill, and ask the landlord if he can’t 
hunt you up a job.” 

The teamster was true to his word, tak- 
ing Tom into supper with him, and then 
providing for his lodgings. The hotel was 
crowded with teamsters, and fearing that 
he would meet some one from Kingston, 
the boy kept himself out of their way dur- 
ing the evening. Next morning the team- 
ster had a pleasant word for the boy, and 
after breakfast he stated the situation to 
the landlord, and asked him if Tom could 
be of any service around the house, It so 
happened that a boy was wanted at the 
barn to assist the ostler, and so Tom at 
once fell into a situation. 

“Stay here until you know something 
about the town, and then perhaps I'll help 
you to do better,”’ said the teamster, at 
parting; and Tom agreed that he would be 
faithful, and endeavor to suit his employer. 

For the next month there was no change 
in his life. He worked early and late, was 
honest and faithful, and the landlord was 
free to say that he never had such a boy 
around his place before. Twice during the 
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month Tom saw the teamster, who had 
kind words and fatherly advice for him, and 
the lad had almost forgotten his old troubles, 
when something happened to badly frighten 
him and upset all his plans. 

One afternoon, while he was grooming a 
horse, Tom was startled to see Mr. De Foe 
the constable and Justice Jones drive up to 
the hotel. He was several rods away, but 
he recognized them at once, and leaving 
his work, he ran from the barn by the back 
door and hid behind a lumber pile. After 
a few minutes he grew ashamed of his cow- 
ardice, as there was no probability that 
either of the men would come to the barn, 
and he returned to his work. The two 
Kingston men drove away after a short 
time, and the happy boy had been called to 
the hotel steps to give a horse a pail of wa- 
ter, when back they came ata rapid trot, 
Justice Jones having left his wallet on the 
bar-counter. They were almost upon Tom 
before he saw them, and he stood still and 
trusted that the big straw hat on his head 
would disguise him. 

The men stopped on the steps to light 
fresh cigars, and he had to pass right by 
them after more water. The constable 
gave him a sharp look, and as Tom reached 


the pump and faced around, he saw Mr. De 


Foe coming towards him, 

Discovery was certain, and Tom dropped 
the pail and ran for the barn. 

“Come on—it’s that Taylor boy!’ shouted 
the constable; and both men pursued, 

Tom ran through the barn, dodged the 
lumber, climbed a fence and doubled on his 
trail, and in ten minutes he skulked into 
the hotel by way of the kitchen. He real- 
ized that he had got to leave the place, as 
the men would tell the landlord about him, 
and be on the watch to arrest him, and he 
hurriedly bundled up his few clothes, took 
his lone dollar bill from its hiding-place, 
and then left the house without a word to 
any one. A full month’s pay at a dollar 
and a half a week was due him, but he 
dared not face the landlord, and he mast 
lose the money. 

Tom could hear the men hunting for him, 
and he crept along to an old straw-stack 
standing in the yard near the barn, and 
crept around it until he found a hiding- 
place. He weuld wait until darkness came 


and then go, bat he could not say where. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE OLD MAN WITH THE LONG NOSE. 


TuE constable made a thorough search of 
the premises, assisted by Justice Jones, 
the landlord and the ostler. Once they 
came close to his hiding-place, and Tom 
heard the landlord say: 

‘Why, he seemed like a good steady boy, 
and it shocks me to hear that he was a jail- 
breaker.” 

**O, he’s a tough one, he is!’”’ replied the 
constable; and they moved on. 

The words hurt Tom. He was trying to. 
be good, and he had already broken himself 
of some bad habits, and yet constable De 
Foe was giving him anything but credit. 
The boy had almost a mind to creep out, 
deliver himself up and make no further 
effort at reform, but he overcame the feel- 
ing after a time and grew better-hearted as 
he remembered what he had promised the 
farmer’s wife. He had her dollar bill yet, 
having held on to it as one would preserve 


a sacred relic. 

The hunt for the boy ended after a while, 
but Tom dared not leave his hiding-place 
until long after dark. Then he skulked 
across the yard and garden into the high- 


way, and set out for the centre of the city, 


No one interfered with him, and after an 
hour’s walk he found himself in town. The 
walks were full of people, the shop windows 
brilliantly lighted, and everything was so 
new and novel that Tom forgot his loneli- 
ness, and used his eyes and ears to best ad- 
vantage. No one minded him, and he 
thought to himself that constable De Foe 
would never be able to find him among so 
many people. He was looking into a store 
window, when a policeman approached . 
him and said: 

** Come, youngster, don’t be idling around 
here.” 

Tom moved off, considerably frightened, 
and after that he did not dare halt before 
any of the windows, though he saw many 
other people stop. Where he was to pass 
the night he did not know, not seeing any 
hotels, and being afraid to ask for one. 
And again he had determined not to spend 
his dollar until driven to it by hunger, and 
a landlord would take the whole of it for 
two meals and lodging. He walked on un- 
til the nice stores gave place to saloons and 
dingy old buildings, and he came upon rag- 
ged boys, drunken men and ill-looking we- 
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men. It was growing late, and the lad was 
Decoming anxious as to where he should 
pass the night, when he was accosted by an 
old man with stoop-shoulders, a very long 
nose, and little black eyes which sparkled 
like diamonds, 

“What is it, my child?’ asked the old 
man in a smooth voice, as Tom stood under 
the gaslight and looked around him ina 
helpless bewildered way. 

“IT don’t know where to go,’’ answered 
‘Tom, 

“Stranger in the city, eh?” 

air.” 

‘ Got any father or mother?” 

“No sir.” 

**Know anybody here?”’ 

“No sir.” 

The old man raised the boy’s hat te get a 
‘better view of his face, and, apparently 
pleased with the observation, he said: 

** You look like a good boy, and you may 
go home with me and stay all night, ard I 


wont charge you acent. Come on.” 

Tom was delighted; and as he trotted 
along beside the old man he thought him- 
self the luckiest boy in the world. The old 
man must be very rich, he thought, to be so 
liberal, and Tom looked at every big house 
they came to, and expected they would en- 
ter. He was considerably surprised when, 
after a walk of five or six blocks, they 
turned into a dimly-lighted alley, and the 
old man pushed open the door of a crazy 
frame building which leaned over as if it 
must fall into the alley. 


“Right in here, my son!’ said the old 
man, pulling Tom in and shutting and lock- 
ing the door. 

A door at the further end of the hall was 
opened, giving them light to see, and they 
continued on into the room. It was fur- 
nished with three or four old chairs, a table 


with one leaf gone, and a few other articles, 
There was a heap of corn under the table, 
@ savage-looking dog in the corner, and a 
ragged woman and a ragged girl, the latter 
about nine years old, were popping corn at 
the stove, and putting it up in little paper 
bags holding about half.a pint each. 

“Where did you pick him up?” asked 
the woman, as the man took a seat, and left 
Tom standing in the centre of the room 
very much embarrassed. 

**O, he’s a nice boy, he is!’ replied the 
man, with a wink and a laugh; “he’s right 
from the country, hasn’t any father or 
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mother, and was never in the city before. 
Sit down, my son.” ' 

“Well, that is lucky!’ exclaimed the 
woman, as she took a long look at the boy; 
and then the two began conversing in the 
Italian language, and Tom could not of 
course understand a word, though hé was 
aware that he was the subject of their talk, 
as they kept looking at him. 

The boy was much disappointed and very 
nervous. The little old man’s eyes looked 
ugly by a close light, his nose reminded 
Tom of a hawk’s beak, and it seemed as if 
he had some plan against the lad. The wo- 
man had frowzy hair, ared face, and her 
dress was so ragged that it seemed about to 
fall off whenever she moved, Tom was bet- 
ter pleased with the little girl. Her clothes 
were ragged, but she had a handsome clean 
face, beautiful little curls and bright blue 
eyes, and she glanced at him so coyly that 
she won his admiration in a moment. 

The man and woman kept on talking and 


motioning toward the boy, and after he had 
again surveyed the dirty dreary room, he 
concluded that he would rather sleep in the 
alley outside than in the house. 

“*T guess I wont stay with you,” he said, 
moving toward the door. 


The dog sprang in front of him, growling 


fiercely, and as the boy started back in af- 
fright, the man and woman laughed merrily, 
and the man said: r 

*O, I guess you will stay with us, my 
son! Itis late; and if you should go ont, 
you would get lost, or some thief would 


knock you on the head. Sit down, my son; 
you shall have a bed directly.” 

** But I don’t want tostay!’’ replied Tom, 
more nervous than ever. 

**But I must insist that youdo. I could 
not think of you wandering around this 
wicked city at this hour of the night; and 


when I come to see your face by daylight, I 
may so like it as to give you a new suit of 
clothes and a money-making job.”’ 

The man spoke in a smooth pleasant 
voice, but Tom, boy that he was, could de- 
tect the hypocrisy in it. The woman was 
giggling as if she thought it rare fun, and 
the dog smacked his lips together as if 
waiting for the word to fasten his teeth in 
the lad’s legs. Tom realized that he had 
been led into some sort of trap by the old 
man, and seeing that he could not leave the 
house, he felt that he had better submit 
before any violence was offered him, 
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“That's right, my son!’ said the old 
man, as Tom sat down again. “ You will 
in time count us your best friends, and re- 
member us with the deepest gratitude.” 

The little girl had not laughed with the 
woman; on the contrary, it seemed as if she 
sympathized with the boy; and as he sat 
down he caught her eye, and she gave him 
a look which plainly said, ‘‘Don’t make 
them mad, or it will be the worse for you!” 


The man and wife jabbered away again 
for a few minutes, and then he said: 

**Well, my son, you shall go to bed. 
You doubtless wish to retire early, so that 
you may rise with the lark and start upon 
your tour through the city. Come this 
way.” 

Tom hesitated, but a look from the little 
girl told him to go, and he followed the old 
man into a bedroom. There was an old 
bedstead with a straw bed on it, and an- 
other pile of straw on the floor; and the old 
man said: » 

** We shall all sleep here like mice. Now, 
then, I shall spread this quilt on the straw, 
give you this other for a covering, and you 
will dream that you are the guest of some 
grand duke, eh?’’ 

**T shall go away as soon as I wake up in 
the morning,’’ said Tom, in a decided voice. 

**So you will, my son,’’ replied the old 
man, with a grand bow. ‘“ Please take 
your clothes off before going to bed, as it is 
arule of the house, and you will also rest 
much better. I now bid you good-night, 
and I trust that you will rest like an alder- 
man!’’ 

The old man shut the door as he went 
out, leaving the bedroom in midnight dark- 
ness. Tom had observed a curtained win- 

dow as he looked around the dreary room, 


and the door had scarcely been closed when 
he felt his way through the darkness until 
his hands pulled aside the curtain. Moving 
his hand up and down, he found that the 
window was defended by wooden bars, and 
his hope of escape was at once crushed out. 

However, Tom was not badly frightened. 
He believed that the old man had designs 
against him, but he did not believe they in- 
tended him violence, at least that night. 
The little girl looked handsome and healthy, 
and if they were very cruel people they 
would have left the marks on her. In the 
morning there would be some chance to es- 
cape, perhaps, as the city would be astir, 
and Tom would fee) braver. He threw off 
his clothes and crept on to the bed, intend- 
ing to remain awake all night. He heard 
the man and woman talking and laughing, 
and in half an hour he was sound. asleep. 
When he awoke it was morning, and the 
old man was shaking his shoulder and 
saying, ‘‘Come, my son, the Jark is up 
before you!’’ 

Tom sprang up, and when he looked 
around for his clothes the old man handed 
him some ragged and greasy garments, and 
said: 

**Put these on.”’ 

“IT want my own clothes,’’ replied the 
boy, throwing down the old rags. 

“Ah yes, my son! but you must put these 

**T wont do it!’ stoutly replied Tom, in- 
dignant that his clothes should have been 
stolen as he slept. 

“Ah! I see,’ whispered the old man. 
And he stepped to the corner, picked up @ 
heavy whip, and continued, ‘‘ Now, then, 
mind 
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PATENT COUPLER’S PECULIARITIES. 


ADVICE TO Boys. 

Do not swear. If you ever have occasion 
to use a cuss word think twice before you 
speak, and say: 

“T’ll be horn swoggled if I utter a swore,” 

You will not often have occasion to 
swear. It is only when street peddlers and 
brazen-faced insurance agents come around 
that you will have to swear. They cannot 
understand common “No.” You must 
preface your decline to invest by: 

“T don’t want any of your —— trash, and 
if you don’t ’’— and right here horn swog- 
gled will come in good. Instead of saying: 
“And if you don’t leave I’ll be ——, yes I’ll 
be compelled to crack your empty pate;’’ 
you can say: ‘I'll be horn swoggled if I 
don’t tie your infinitesimal back bone into 
a hard knot!’ 

Do not lie. If you come out of a saloon 
with a cigarette in your mouth, and when 
you go home if your father should say: 

“ Didn’t I see you coming out of Rettich’s 
smoking a cigar?’’ you can say: ‘No, 
father.”’ 

And if he acts suspicious and should 
whale you, you will have the deep satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you did not lie; for 
wasn’t it a cigarette? This is called equiv- 
ocating. There will be but few times that 
it will be necessary for you to tell a direct 
lie. It is much better to prevaricate, or 
equivocate, 

Do not steal. Why folks will steal when 
it is much more fashionable to be guilty of 
an irregularity is astonishing. Gifts are 
very popular at this time. Particularly 
mine gifts. Accept all such gifts. If an 
Emma mine is not around, a Julia, or a 
Maggie mine will do; and not to be too par- 
ticular a common Smith or Jones mine will 
be acceptable. 

Do not wrangle. If a boy differs with 
you in politics or religion do not quarrel 
but hit him with a stone. If you stop and 
argue with him it may take you an hour to 
convince him that you are right and that he 
is wrong, whereas a stone does the business 
at once. If a stone is not handy take a 
chair, or most anything. But I prefer a 
stone. 


Do not slander thy neighbor. Instead ot 
saying: ‘‘John Smith is a thief,” it wil 
have twice the effect if you say: 

‘* You know, that is, between you and ] 
—you know how it is. Well, you see; of 
course I—but between us if John Smitb 
had his due he would be pegging shoes be 
hind the prison bars.’’ 

Do not gamble. Gentlemen never gam- 
ble. They sometimes play a “friendly” 
game of cards. Bets should not be allowed 
above fifteen dollars. 

If a man strikes you on one cheek turn . 
and hit him with aclub. This is. contrary 
to the divine rule, but you will find that it 
will work best in most cases. Hit hard! 

If, when you become a married man, you 
have trouble in your family tell every one 
of it, If possible have it put in the news- 
paper. A man is considered pretty small 
fry, now-a-days, if he has not at least one 
lively racket in his family. If you cannot. 
get up at least one you had better move to 
Canada. 

Rise early—if you want to. If you do 
not you will live just as long. I have al- 
ways noticed that those who get up early 
mornings increase their bank account, while 
those who lie abed as Jong as they want to 
live long. enjoy good health, and are not 
troubled by banks’ failing. 

Stick to one thing. A man is admired 
who hangs to his point, whether it is a pro- 
fession or the second seat on the loafers’ . 
beneh, If you want to be a gentleman be . 
one, though you have to sit fifteen hours a 
day under a cherry tree, Do not care what 
the world may say. Hang to your point, 
though you are called a loafer of the first 
water. Stick! 

Should any one want to borrow your tooth- 
brush hit him witha chair. Next toa man 
taking the last chew of tobacco a fellow. 
has I consider borrowing his toothbrush 
the meanest. 

If a man should squirt tobacco juice in 
your eye do not notice it the first time. If 
he repeats it kill him. I consider a man 
who would do such a thing twice too mean 
to live. 


Patent Coupler’s Peculiarities. 


My A SLEEPING-CAR. 

Tue other night in travelling from De- 
trolt to Chicago I thought I would take a 
sleeping-car. I paid a man who was done 
up in blue cloth and gold stripes, and who 
carried a lantern for people to read the dry- 
goods sign on his head, two dollars for a 
berth. He gave me a little piece of paste- 
board with two or three holes punched 
through it, and said my berth was “ upper 
number two.”’ An old man who stood be- 
hind me wanted to know what “ P. P. C. C.”’ 
stood for, which was the sign upon the 
conductor’s hat, and an old lady thought 
that it stood for, ‘‘ Please Pay Car Conduc- 
tor,” while some one else interpreted it, 
*Pullman’s Patent Cussed Conductor.” I 
did not want to retire yet as it was early, 
and went ahead to have a smoke. I went 
and took a good look at “upper number 
two,”’ so that I would know it, and then 
went ahead. About eleven o’clock I came 
back and found all of the beds made up, 
and only two or three passengers who had 
not yet gone to bed. Some of the lights in 
the car had been put out, and it was quite 
dark. I thought I knew just where my 
berth was, but they all looked alike now, 
and I was puzzled. 

“What is the odds!” I said to myself. 
*T have paid for a bed and what isthe odds 
where I sleep?” 

I pulled off my boots and coat, and pull- 
ing open the curtains of a bed was about to 
crawl in, when a woman’s voice said: 

**Ts that you, Henry?”’ 

No; it was not Henry and I did not crawl 
in. I concluded that I had better be care- 
ful, or I might get in bed with some one. 
I remembered that my berth was an upper 
one, and pulling aside the curtains from the 
one opposite, I clutched the railing to draw 
myself up, when some one grabbed me by 
the leg, and said: 

“What in thunder are you going to do? 
My daughter is up there!” 

“This is a nice how-to-do,” I thought. 
“Here I am entitled to a bed, and I mean 
to have it, tod.” 

I went for the next bed but found it oc- 
cupied, but the next one was empty. I 
crawled in and had just got through saying 
my prayers, when a man sald: 

How’s this? I’ve got this berth.” 

I opened my eyes and saw a great big man 
glaring atme. I crawled out and he crawled 
in. I went to the end of the car and com- 
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menced to look into every berth. There 
was some one in the firstone. Second bed, 
the same. Third, ditto. Fourth, likewise 
occupied. I became discouraged and went 
and found the porter. 

“Tam lost,” I said. ‘ Find: my bed for 
me and I will give you half a dollar.” 

He asked for my ticket, and after half an 
hour’s searching I found my coat and got 
out my ticket. 

*““Number 2” said he; “ right here.” 

He boosted me up and I was soon asleep. 
I had eaten codfish for supper and in about 
an hour I awakened up with a terrible 
thirst. I got down and fuund the water- 
cooler, and after refreshing myself started 
back. Alas! I was againlost! No! There 
was my vest on the hook over the berth 
where I had hungit. I wanted to see what 
time it was and put up my hand to feel for 
my watch. A hand grabbed mine, and a 
voice shouted: 

‘Help! thieves! plunder! murder!’ 

The porter rushed down the car and 
wanted to know what I was up to, and it 
took me forty minutes and five dollars to 
convince him I was not a travelling sharper. 

He led me back to my berth, and I deter- 
mined to remain in it till morning; codfish 
or no codfish. 

After a dream of some hours about dry 
codfish and a lake of pure cold water which 
I could not reach, I was awakened by the 
porter, who told me to get up as we would 
soon arrive at Chicago. A little while after 
I had gotten up there was a big fuss in the 
car. A passenger had lost his watch, and 
my perambulations caused me to be sus- 
pected. At Twenty-second Street Chicago 
an officer came aboard the train, and upon 
the arrival of the cars at the depot I would 
have been led away to the police station had 
not the watch been discovered under the 
mattress of the passenger’s bed. Ever since 
then I have shunned sleeping-cars. They 
are made to defraud railroad companies, 
and to ensnare innocent persons. Confound 
them! 


Gong. 

His name was Calwell. 

For a long time had his face been familiar 
to the patrons of “‘ The Royal Flag” saloon. 
He was always ready to “take a drink” 
with the “boys,’’ and was considered a 
** good fellow.”” From his infancy he had 
made it a point todo nothing. Asday after 
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diay passed and he made his appearance at 
*‘ The Royal Flag,” the proprietor began to 
4ook upon him as a fixture, and after a 
while it came to pass that he had a particu- 
jar corner where he used to sit, and a par- 
ticular chair which he used to occupy. The 
boys’? named it ‘‘ Calda’s chair,’”’ and no 
one thought of occupying it when he was 
by. Thus for years did Calwell occupy one 
place, and one chair. How he lived or 
where he stayed nights no one knew—no 
one cared. One day he did not make his 
appearance, and the chair was empty. An- 
other day passed, and then inquiries were 
made, and it was whispered that he was 
dead. Yes, poor Calwell was dead. Cut 
off as a flower, etc. A mule had kicked the 
whole top of his head off. A meeting of 
the “Bar” was held, and the following 
preamble and resolutions offered: 


“WHEREAS, We miss from among us the 
familiar face, one which we all had learned 
to love, and whose form we’ll all regret the 
joss of—for he would give away his last 
chew of tobacco without murmuring—there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That, The Royal Flag hers 
with tenders its regret to all of Cal4e’r 
friends, and let it be 

“Resolved, That, 


Calwell is dead. 
No more will we gaze 
Upon his dear old head, 
No more his face will see; 
He is laid beneath the frozen ¢ arf, 
Where you and I will be.” 


THE VACANT CHAIa 
“In The Royal Flag Saloon 

Close up by the winduv. ‘s stand, 
Wo more wil) Calda 
No more will his gonial face be seen 
As over the bar he used to leau 

When he sske4 uz, all join in. 

Aias! No r.ors!”’ 


Sue Dm Nor HEEp. 


{ the ladies’ waiting room at one of the 
4epots, might have been seen, the other 
night, two womeu: one young and hand- 
some; the other old and ugly. The various 
‘rains rushed in and rolled out, the last pas- 
senger tr in for some hours had departed, 
but still they sat, these two women. 

The day faded into thenight. The lamps 
were lighted. The agent went home, and 
the many laborers went home. Minutes 


dragged slowly by, and hours seemed to 
crawl. The silence was unbroken in the 
room. Every few moments would the 
young woman look up attheclock. Finally 
the old woman broke the silence. 

“*Goin’ away?” 

Yes.”’ 

One remark led to another, until they 
were chatting quite confidentially. The 
old woman said she was going to “ Shi- 
cagey,”’ and told many things. The young 
woman, in turn, became communicative, 
and said her lover was coming in on the 
midnight train, and that she was going with 
him to the next station to be married, 

** Been engaged long?” 

“Three years.” 

“Your lover in business?” 

Yes.’ 

Railroader?” 

‘Well, I’m glad on it. 
Ureader.’”’ 

“Ts he a soldier?” 

No.”’ 

“Well, I’m glad on it. 
soldier.” 

Hotel keeper?” 

No.”’ 

Well, I’m glad on it, 
hotel keeper.” 

Travelin’ man?” 

“ 

Well, I’m glad on it. 
travelin’ man.’’ 

** Steam boater?”’ 

“ No,”’ 

“Well, I’m glad on it, 
steam boater.”’ 

“Dry goods man?” 

No.” 

“Well, I’m glad on it. 
counter jumper.” 

** Grocery man?”’ 

“ 

** Well, I’m glad on it. 
peanut vender.” 

“Who would you marry?” asked the 
young woman. 

‘Well, child, never marry a railroader 
for he’s liable to git killed most any time, 
Besides he’s such a chance to flirt. 

“Never marry a military man for he’s 
liable to go to war and git shot. Besides 
his gorgeous clothes attract the attention of 
the women. 

‘* Never marry a hotel keeper. 


Never marry a 


Never marry a 


Never marry a 


Never marry a 


Never marry a 


Never marry a 


Never marry a 


My first 
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husband was a hotel keeper and fell through 
the elevator opening and broke his darned 
skull. It riles me when I think of that 
man. 

Never marry a travelin’ man for he’s 
always away from hum. Nobody knows 
what these men are up to when they’re 
away from hum! 

‘Never marry a steam boater. My sec- 
ond husband was a steam boat captain and 
got blowed into 4,000,000 pieces, blast him. 
I alus git terrible mad when I think of that 
man! 

“Never marry a dry goods man. Dyes 
in clothes is so injurious. They never live 
half their days. . 

“Never marry agrocer. They have such 
dirty hands. My third husband was a gro- 
cer and such hands as he’d have was ’nuf to 
sicken a body. He was killed by a molasses 
barrel fallin’? on him. When I think of 
him I’m completely disgusted. 

“‘Never marry a carpenter. My fourth 
husband was a carpenter and fell off a scaf- 
fold and was mashed into jelly. May his 
old soul sleep in peace! 

‘Never marry a machinest. My fifth 
husband was a machinest. I'll never for- 
get the day when he was brought hum on a 
board. Ididn’t recognize him. A belt had 
come off a pulley and hit him plum in the 
face, and spread his nose all over his coun- 
tenance. I promised him on his dyin’ bed 
that I’d never marry another machinest.”’ 

Just here the train rolled in, and the old 
lady asked: 

“Child, what business is your lover in?”’ 

Insurance business.’”’ 

“0, mercy! You don’t mean to marry 
him! My sixth husband was an insur- 
ance—”’ 

But the young woman had gone to meet 
her lover. . 


The father of our country is talked about 
considerably, but the mother of our country 
is completely ignored. Is this right? Now 
that the centennial is approaching this ques- 
tion should be immediately settled. 


Aman can be good much easier upon a 
full stomach than upon an empty one. So- 
licitors for the heathen will please take the 
hint and call around after dinner. 


When we hear every day of suicides and 
murders, Indian agents and patent medi- 


cine men, it makes us feel sad, but when 
we go home and sit down to our table, and 
see a boarder eat sixty-two buckwheat cakes 
without smiling, we feel as if this world 
was a second-class affair, and that if we 
were the United States we would trade our- 
self off for a chew of tobacco. 


Thisis March! This is Spring! Tosome 
people March isa disagreeable month. The 
chill winds, the treacherous weather, is dis- 
liked by some, but to us—well, we enjoy 
March. The cheerful neigh of the horse— 
when he gets back into his stall after a 
drive; the pleasant b-a-a-h of the sheep,— 
likewise in the shed, is to us sweet music. 
We enjoy March! 


Itis but a short time now before the 
“tramp” will issue from his winter quar- 
ters, and commence a walk of a thousand 
miles in a thousand months. 


In some parts of the county game is 
scarce. But sportsmen will keep up good 
spirits, for the “‘ tramp”? will soon be around. 


Every rich man is considered a miser by 
all whom he refuses to aid. 

Bessie Turner is reported to be getting 
out a new book, the title of which will be: 
Will Horse-jockies go to Heaven?” 


Cademon was the first English poet. If 
he had been the last there would be more 
men and boys to work on farms, 


Organ grinders’ season will soon open. 


An assault and battery case between a 
white and black man, was tried in a justice 
court recently. When the attorney for the 
darkey, who was the defendant, arose to 
make his plea, he said: ‘“‘ Yes, gentlemen 
of the jury, in the sight of God and in your 
presence I believe my client is not guilty. 
Though his skin be black as the ace of 
spades, his heart is as white as any of yours, 
gentlemen of the jury, yes, if not whiter,”’ 
The jury found him guilty, and he was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $2 and the costs. 


Mr. Oxford heard that alum taken three 
times a day in water would cure dyspepsia. 
So he went home and mixed up a couple of 
ounces and drank it down. Oxford had the’ 
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dyspepsia bad, and he determined to cure 
himself. At tea time he repeated the dose, 
and as he did not feel well he went to bed. 
About twelve o’clock he awakened up and 
found that his legs were trying to get over 
the head board. He shouted out in alarm 
and woke his wife. He rapidly got worse. 
His legs got over the head of his bedstead 
and commenced to go underneath. Mrs, 
Oxford was frightened. She tried to 
straighten his legs out, but Oxford refused 
tounbend. She got the clothes line, and 
after tying his arms down to the bed slats, 
she fastened the other end to his legs and 
pulled. Nouse. Oxford was upon his dig- 
nity, oralum, and declinedtounbend. Mrs, 
Oxford took the potato masher and tapped 
his stomach to loosen things. She then got 
arail from the fence and pried him open, 
and in about an hour Oxford was himself 
again, The next day, as he reclined upon 
a sofa, he was heard telling a neighbor that 
for dyspepsia give him alum. 

“How does it work?’ questioned the 
neighbor. 
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“Work? Why it works circular. If my 
wife hadn’t interfered I believe I’d been go-- 
ing around that bedstead yet.’ 

He has now recovered. 

In a certain town “out west” there is a. 
man who measures from the top of his head 
to the end of his toes six feet and three- 
inches, and when he stands sideways is so 
thin that he doesn’t cast a shadow. This 
man is a lawyer, but cannot be found at his 
office Mondays. One Monday recently a 
client, whose case was coming on that morn-. 
ing, not finding him around town went to 
his house. Yes, he was home. His wife 
was using him as a ladder and a clothes pin. 
This explained his absence from his office- 
Mondays. It was wash day. 


Horace Greeley was a great, good and 
wise man; but when he uttered the words: 
** Young man go west,’’ he said a very fool- 
ish thing. He should have said: “Stay at 
home and split your mother’s kindling 
wood,” 


Artemas Clark limped a horrible limp as 
he came out of the corridor, and his face 
was puckered up until one would have im- 
agined that he had swallowed a currycomb 
or a ball of yarn. 

“Well, sir?’ sharply inquired the court. 

“Wall, I'll tell you how it was,” replied 
Clark. “I was going down Bates Street, 
when I trod on an orange peeling and fell.’’ 

“Pooh!’’ exclaimed his honor. 

“Don’t you believe me?” 

“No sir, I don’t!’ 

telling the solemn truth, I am. I 
fell, almost broke my leg, nearly broke my 
back, hurt my hip, and was calling for help 
when the officer arrested me.”’ 

“See here, Clark, how many times have 
I sent you up?” 

“Twice, I guess,”’ 

“Four times as the bird flies, and you 
told that story every time! Do youimagine 
that because I’m fat and bald-headed, I 
have no memory?” 

“T want to go to California,’ said the 
prisoner, suddenly changing the subject. 

“You are a hefty specimen to go travel- 
ling, you are! I’ll take care of you, my 
giraffe. Your sentence is sixty days.’’ 


A fat-looking, bald-headed lobster colored 
German, in his shirt sleeves, appeared in 


the hallway of an Adams Street bathing es-- 
tablishment, and addressing a loose-jointed. 
individual with wet stringy hair, about 
noon yesterday: 

** Holt on you mind,’’ called out the first 
described; ‘* you can no go out of dese blace 
so you not bay me for dot bat.”’ 

** Pay for that bath!’ exclaimed the other 
in apparent astonishment, ‘* who said any-. 
thing about payin’?” 

I say something ’bout dot.” 

** You do?” 

“Yaw, I say you must bay me for dot. 
bat.’”’ 

“You said it wouldn’t cost nothing,” 
said the wet-haired man. 

**Noddings!’’ echoed the bath-keeper,. 
“*T say no such a dings.” 

‘* What’s that readin’ on your sign then?” 
inquired the disputant. 

“Dot sign reads: ‘ Turkish bats, sulphur 
bats, vapor bats and sponge bats,’ ’’ replied 
the man of the lobster complexion, 

“Well,” said the other, as he edged away, 
‘that last’s it; bein’s I didn’t have any 
money, I took a sponge bath?’ 

The Teuton fell to studying his sign, 
while his patron meandered towards the 
City Hall, but when at last he looked up, he 
had resolved to strike ‘‘ sponge baths ” off. 
his list. 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Oaford County, MAINE. 


Answers to February Puzzles. 
2 Bubalus, Bonasus, Lagomys, Mariput. 
22. “Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad ends.”’ 
23. Ever do right. 24. Swallow, sallow; 


milla; 27. Pheasant, Peasant; 28. Portion, 
. potion; 29. Violent, violet; 30. Pursue; 
id -81. Class, lass, ass. 
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86. Rail, liar, trail, trial, frail, ail; 87. Bar- 
det, bare; 38. Racket, cake; 39. Endwise, 
winds. 


q 40.—Numerical Enigma. 
| ‘I am composed of 12 letters, 


My 1, 2, 3, is part of a mitten. 
“My 4, 5, 6, 7, is part of a fence. 
. My 8, 9, is a French vowel. 
q My 10, 11, 12, is custom. 
“My whole is an instrument ef warfare. 


DEANE. 
41.—Double Acrostic. 


The initials and finals name two authors, 
-~whose works are extensively read. 1. Per- 
taining to a village; 2. Delusive lights; 
q 8. The art of correct speaking; 4. A boy’s 
mame; 5. To become. liable to; 6. A dialect 
.  Ganguage. WILSON. 


42.—Charade. 

My first is seen on the head; 

My second is made of fat; 
| My whole is used on my first; 
| Now please tell me that. 
| H. Morton. 
| 


48.—Prize Floral Anagrams. 
(1.) Pardon a song. 
(2.) Sire’s coop. 


(3.) Sarah Setee. 
4 (4.) No leader. 

; | A copy of “Language of Flowers” for 
the first correct set of answers. 

“ITALIAN Boy.” 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


25. Champlain, Chaplain; 26. Mantilla, Ma-. 


Decapitations. 
44. Behead unripe, and leave coarse, 
45. To perish, and leave a noise, 
Ross.” 


Buried Rivers. 

46. The poorest scholar must learn the 
stern lessons of life. 

47. Tin kettles; fun for boys, but death 
on dogs. 

48. Wanted—a large baby to nurse. 

49. “‘ Free from error, free from sin.” 

60. “ The fateful day when Cwsar bled.” 

51. She went with her papa toa pano- 
rama. “Brau K.” 


Syncopations. 
52. Syncopate a fish, and get an edible, 
58. One disliked, and get one fondled. 
Crriz DEANE. 
54.— Word-Square. 
A sign; finished; to sharpen; want. 
DELLA. 


55.—Diamond Puzzle. 
In beasts; amount; useful articles; an 
animal; like meal; cunning; in words. 
LUCRETIA. 
—Transposed Blanks. 
He —— a bow made of ——. 
ELMER E. WADMAN. 
Concealed Authors. 
57. This is where a deer lurks. 
58. In this cot there dwells a poet. 
59. Is that roll opened? 
60. He has to weed the garden. 
Cyrit DEANE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prizes. 


For the first complete list of answers we 
will send The New England Star one year; 
for the best list, if all are not solved, a 
handsome Chromo. 

Prize Anagrams in the Nov. number were 
solved by Nellie A. Bambouer, Mrs. E. W. 
Work, and E. H. D. 

Prize is awarded to Mrs. E. W. Work. 

Mara has our thanks for her good con- 
tributions. 

Postage Stamp’s Enigma shall appear. 

RUTHVEN. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Hartford City, Ind., Deo. 7, 1875. 
Baditor of Ballou’s Magazine: 

Last evening while looking over the 
December number of your very readable 
magazine, my attention was called to an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ Extraordinary Births,’ by 
Prof. Patrie, which contains some very sin- 
gular facts, but not more so perhaps than 
one which came under my own observation 
a few years since. There was a lady by the 
name of Heiss, living four miles west of this 
place, who was delivered of two children 
with only seven weeks between births, with 
both living and did live for several months. 
The fact was duly reported in the medical 
journals at the time, and perhaps would not 
have come to mind but for the article above- 
mentioned. This story is entitled to credi- 
bility rather than some others, as there are 
hundreds of eye-witnesses,to the fact now 
living in this vicinity. 

Respectfully yours, E. T. OC. 

ANTIQUITY OF GUNPOWDER.—With re- 
gard to the uncertainty as to the exact date 
at which gunpowder was utilized in war, 
Grose, who favors it with great antiquity, 
quotes the following ancient testimony in 
“ Grey’s Gunnery,” printed in 1731: “In 
the Life of Appollonius Tyanzus, written 
by Philostratus about fifteen years ago, 
there is the following passage concerning 
the people of India called Oxydra, ‘These 
truly wise men dwelt between the rivers 
Hyphasis and Ganges; their country Alex- 
ander the Great never entered, deterred not 
by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, 
by religious considerations; for, had he 
passed the Hyphasis, he might doubtless 
have made himself master of the country all 
round them; but their cities he could never 
have taken, though he had led a thousand 
as brave as Achilles, or the thousand such 
as Ajax, to the assault; for they come not 
out into the field to fight those who attack 
them, but these holy men beloved by the 
gods, overthrow their enemies with tempests 
and thunderbolts shot from their walls. It 
is said that the Egyptian Hercules and Bac- 
chus, when they overran India, invaded this 
people also, and, having prepared warlike 
engines, attempted to conquer them; they 


made no show of resistance, but upon the 
enemies’ near approach to their cities they 
were repulsed with storms of lightning and 
thunderbolts, hurled upon them from above,’ 
In a book entitled ‘The Gunner,’ printed in 
London, in 1664, it is observed that Uffano 
states that the invention and use as well of 
ordnance as of gunpowder, was in the 
eighty-fifth year of our Lord made known 
and practised inthe great and ingenious 
Kingdom of China; and that in the mare- 
tyme provinces thereof there yet remain cer- 
tain peaces of ordnance, both of iron and 
brasse, with the memory of their yeares of 
founding engraved upon them, and the- 
armes of King Vitney, who he saith, was 
the inventor.” 


Maxine Ice Inp1A.—In the open 
space, where there are no trees, parallel 
ditches are dug in the ground three or four 
feet deep. These are half filled with straw, 
and nets stretched overthem. On these nets 
are placed small earthen saucers, holding 
about a wineglass of water. Nothing more 
is done but to wait for a clear starry and per- 
fectly calm night. When such a night ar- 
rives the little saucers are filled with water 
in the evening, which water by four o’clock 
in the morning is found to be covered with 
a thin coating of ice! These cakes of ice are 
small, it is true, but when they are all thrown 
together into the ice-houses under the 
ground, they form themselves into masses 
of quite respectable size. In these primitive 
ice-houses the ice keepsfor sometime. The. 
straw is placed in the ditches because it is a 
bad conductor of heat, and by its means the 
saucers of water are separated from the 
ground and receive little or no heat from it, 
The water, therefore, gives out more heat 
than it receives, so that its temperature is 
continually lowered until it reaches the freez- 
ing point, when of course it becomes ice, 
This ice is more or less mixed with bits of 
straw and with dust. It cannot be used to 
put into liquids, but placed around them 
makes them delightfully cool and refresh- 
ing; and we can well imagine what a luxury 
it must be in this torrid region. 


How to Cook MACARONI.—When we 
-once eat of macaroni as it is prepared in 
Italy, we find it, like Turkish coffee, some- 
‘thing to delight in. Why don’t we have 
‘macaroni cooked in the same way? We 
‘have an insensate way of tumbling a hand- 
ful into a basin of soup, which comes out 
pasty stuff, good for nothing. We took the 
pains once to get an authentic recipe for 
cooking macaroni, and for all who wish a 
most delicious, easy and cheap dish, we give 
it: Take three pints of beef soup, clear, and 
put one pound of macaroni in it and boil 
fifteen minutes with a little salt; then take 
ap the macaroni—which should have ab- 
sorbed nearly all the liquid—and put it ona 
flat plate and sprinkle grated cheese over it 
‘thickly, and pour over all plentifully a sauce 
made of tomatoes, boiled, strained and sea- 
soned with salt and pepper. Some people 
prefer only to put cheese on it, but we pre- 
fer it with the tomato as well. If anybody 
don’t like that when it is done, it is because 
they don’t know what is good. 


ORANGE CAKE.—One cup of sugar, one- 
half cup of butter, one-half cup of cold 
water, three eggs (reserving the whites of 
two for frosting), two even cups of sifted 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
juice and pulp of one orange. Bake in three 
jelly tins. Make a frosting of the whites of 
the eggs, two-thirds of a cup of white sugar, 
and grated peel ef one orange, spreading it 
on each layer. 


CustTaRD CAKE.—One cup of sugar, one 
egg, one-third of acup of butter, put to- 
gether and beat toa cream; then add one 
cup of sweet milk, two cups of flour, one 


teaspoonful of soda, and two teaspoonfuls 


ofcream-of-tartar. Bake in jelly tins. Chs- 
tard for inside, one and a half cup of milk, 
two eggs (reserving one white, if frosting is 
desired), one tablespoonful of corn-starch, 
and one cup of sugar. Flavor to suit the 
taste. 


WASHINGTON Prr.—Two cups of sugar, 
half cup butter, one cup milk, three eggs, 
and three cups flour. Beat well together, 
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and bake in two round sheets. When cold, 
place the two cakes together with jelly be- 
tween; sprinkle the top with fine powdered 
sugar. 


SuGAR GINGERBREAD.—Two cups of 
sugar, one cup each of butter and milk, one 
teaspoonful soda dissolved in water, one or 
more tablespoonfuls ginger; add flour 
enough to roll. 


CANADA GINGERBREAD.—One cup but- 
ter, two of sugar, and one of molasses, three 
eggs, one nutmeg grated, one tablespoonful 
ginger, one teacup milk, a teaspoonful soda, 
a cup of currants, anu five cups flour. Bake 
slow. 


TAPIOCA PuDDING.—One quart sweet 
milk, five tablespoonfuls tapioca; soak in 
the milk three hours. Put in two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a little salt, nutmeg, and 
yolks of foureggs. Bake half an hour, then 
remove from the oven, and make a frosting 
of the whites of four eggs beaten up with a 
cup of sugar. Spread it over the top, and 
brown lightly. 


APPLE FLOAT.—Stew six large, fair ap- 
ples, cores out; lay them on a sieve to cool, 
then put them on a flat dish, cover with a 
soft custard, then cover with a frosting 
made of the whites of three eggs and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, with alittle essence 
of lemon. 


Brown Brer Soup.—Boil a shin of beef 
cut up in pieces four to six hours, Let it 
stand in the pot over night, then skim off the 
fat, put it on the fire, add potatoes and on- 
ions sliced, and a little pearl barley or rice. 
Flavor with pepper and salt, and one tea- 
spoonful ground cloves. 


Green SALVE.—One quarter pound of 
lard; one ounce rosin; once ounce beeswax}; 
one dram verdigris; melt and stir well. 
This is said to be one of the best salves 
known for old sores, ulcers, cancers, scrofu- 
lous sores, cuts and wounds, 


InFLAMED Gums.—A drop or two of cam- 
phorated spirit, rubbed on the gums will 
allay inflammation. 
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Our Announcement for 1876. 


TERMS FOR 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Tlustrated, Interesting, and the Cheapest Publication in the Vountry. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING MATTER EACH MONTH. 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


MO MORE PREMIUMS, BUT INSTEAD EACH PUBLICATION SENT FREE BY MAIL, EXCEPT TO 
CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publishers of BALLov’s MAGAZINE 
and Tae American UNION, in announcing 
their terms for 1876, return thanks to those 
who have patronized their publications for 
‘#0 Many years, and beg leave to state that 
‘hereafter, instead of giving premiums of 
‘Chromos to subscribers, they will send Tux 
Union and BALLou’s Magazine FREE 
OF POSTAGE to all who forward the regu- 
lar subscription price—that is to say, $2.50 
for Tae Union, and $1.50 for BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE. 

We think this is a much better plan, and 
far more satisfactory than puschasing sub- 
scribers by the aid of Chromos, which have 
become so common as to lose their value as 


cations free of postage, instead of Premiums. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE.—CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

We hereby offer the following liberal 
terms for Clubs; and it will be seen that 
they are extremely advantageous to those 
who wish to interest themselves in behalf of 
their favorite Magazine. 

No. 1.—Four copies of BALLOv’s 
‘MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
‘ers, only $5.50. 

Crus No. 2.—Six copies of BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $9.00, and a copy gratis to the person 
who gets up the club; or seven copies for 
$9.00, postage prepaid by the publishers. 

CuivusB No. 3.—Eleven copies of BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter- 
up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, 
all postpaid. 

SUBSCRIPTION.—Single subscrip- 
tion for BaLLou’s Ma@azine only $1.50 
per year, postage prepaid. 


BALLovu’s and Taz Ament 
can UNIon combined for $3.75, and postage 
prepaid by the publishers. By this arrange- 
ment subscribers can have a vast amount of 
reading matter for a very sma sum of 
mopey. 


Susscriprions.—We will send 
THe AMERICAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and prepay the postage. Remember, 
Tue Union contains a large amount of 
reading matter, and is one of the best papers 
of its class in the country. 


GLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 


For $15.00 we will send six copies of Taz 
American Unton forone year, and acopy of 
BALLOov’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets 
up the Club, postage for all prepaid. 

Important Notice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on its 
way to us through the mails. Post-office 
orders are safe and cheap. 


SPECIAL.—Subscribers can commence at 
any time, and not wait for their subscrip- 
tions to expire. 


3m Be careful, in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Ofice for each subscriber; 


and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the Club. 
Address THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 
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THE AMERICAN UNION. 
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HOME PICTURES. 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


Mr. CockTait—( Just returning from a small dinner, ‘‘ you know ’’)—‘‘ No, no, my little shon, 
(hic). Apply to the City Char’ ties.” 
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Jounny—“ Now, Sis, don’t you tell the Old Man!”’ 


